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Foreword 



The reader will find commentaries on ihc four Pans of this book in the Introductions 
at Chapters I, 4. 7 and 14. This Foreword has two purposes: to indicate why 
Education/or Work is confined in scope to education in English-speakingcountries; 
and to acknowledge assistance and permissions that helped in the jobof writing and 
compiling the book. 

In the past, social scientists and educationists have tried to define 'the human 
condition 1 in general as a basis for policy making and curriculum plar.ning in 
education (LeVine and White, 1986). We have tended to view those who lived in 
non -Western countries as lacking in development, especially the kind of develop- 
ment that wide processes of formal schooling were thought to provide. There has 
been a frequent attempt to translate the 'best from the West* to these countries, to 
supply what they are thought to lack, to open their horizons to advantages that they 
have not encountered. We know now from a range of studies, such as those 
undertaken by the Harvard Project on Human Potential, that these earlier views dis- 
regarded the multitude of benefits and advantages that do not fit into the categories 
of desired outcomes in Western educational thought; we know that non-Westem 
peoples have visions of Utopias growing from their traditions that arc often very 
different from our own; and we know that they possess "distinctive and coherent 
images of well-being, public virtue and personal maturity that guide the education 
of children and motivate the activities of adults' 1 (Levine and White, 1986 p. 12). 

Knowledge of this kind places severe limitations on the scope of a book that 
looks at policy and curriculum practice across societies. It limits that scope 
inevitably to a tight consideration of Western education, ideas and values about 
work. More than this our scope is further limited by the practical constraints that 
language places on scholarship: a book that owes much to the works of Anglo- 
American scholars like Dcwc/, Popper and Russell has its perspectives narrowed 



by iheculluralconsiraints within which those scholars themselves operated. We arc 
certainly far enough advanced in our thinking lo recognise thai generalisations in 
the social sciences arc much rarer than we had once thought; 'education for work', 
for example, can have many manifestations across societies and cultures, For all 
these reasons, then, this book is limited in its scope to 'education for work 1 in ihc 
F.nglish-spcaking countries from which ihe authors of its eighteen chapters are 
drawn: the countries thai make up North America. Britain and Australasia. For the 
book to be read in those countries will he enough: for it lo be read beyond those 
countries will be a bonus. 

Ac know k'dgmcnts 

The UNESCO insiiiule of Education in Hamburg provided lite impetus for ihis 
book jiirwrtiuilar the lon^ 

of Education, Paul Fisk. In bringing the manuscript into iis final state I gratefully 
acknowledge ihc help of Michelle Chectham, Gillian Hammond, Elaine Martin, 
Charaiainc Keys and Alison Chinning. I am grateful lo Ivan Snook for his scholarly 
comments on the chapters thai introduce the four Parts of the book and for his 
support in other ways. Finally, lam indebted tolhe fourteen contributors of chapters 
for their unstinting commitment lo ihc project. Some of the chapters have been 
reproduced with the permission of the original publishers: 

Chapter 2 "Towardsa humanistic conception of education [and work)" by Noam 
Chomsky in Work, Technology and Education edited by \V. Fcinbcrg and H. 
Roscmonl. University of Illinois Press: Urbana (1975) pp. 2W-219. 

Chapicr 3 "Education, schooling and the world of work" by Colin Wringc in 
British Journal of Educational Studies 29 (1981) pp. 123-1 37. 

Chapter 1 I "Social and lcchnologicalchangc;divcrsily orLommonalily inposl- 
school education" by Douglas Weir in British Journal of Educational Studies 32 
(1-984) pp. 1 18- 124. 

Chapter 1 2 44 Youth unemployment: a review of the literature" by Adrian 
Furnham in Journal of Adolescence 8 (1985) pp. 109-124, 

Chapter 16 extracted from "Education and the world of work" by William 
Taylor in Education and the World of Work. Australian College of Education: 
Melbourne (1980) pp. 107-125. 

Da v id Corson February 1 988 

Masscy University 
Palmcrston Norlh 
New Zealand 
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Part One 



The Meaning and Value of Work lo the 
Individual 
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Introduction: The Meaning 
and Place of Work 



/>> David Corson 



Cultural and Historical Influences 



U is a risky bnsuKss lo make recommendations about policy in education and then 
UY to apnly Ihosc recommendations across aillurcs. This is why our concern here 
is wid, 'education for work" only in ihosc cultures thai are broadly alike n he 
knowledgc.lvlielsa.ulcxperic.Kesol.heir|Koplcs; coun.nes thalarcl.njuuslically 
ami cullurall v similar. liven Ihisdoes nol eliminate the pruhlem.lhough. for work 
itself means dilleren. (lungs in dillerent cultures. When wc conic lo discuss Ihc 
l „canii.gofSvork^ier»)ssculn.resiUsals t KiriskvNsiness.o l rylogc..eral.scab l ».t 

Una meaning. Clearly work" moans very different things to people depending on 
,heir cultural backerounds and social history. Contrasts in meanings ol tins kind 
become marked when wc compare agrarian cultures with the urban-induslnalones 
llt-il arc our concern in ihis hook. 

|-or example, m acrarian societies common economic ami demographic condi- 
tions a* porlrawd ina wuk-prvad approval of "child labour" and in aconuiuimcnt 
,o 'natural fcrulilV UcVine and While. W. both of lhe.se conditions in .urn 
aircci Ihc way that work is viewed in those societies. In urban-industrial societies 
on the other hand, such as the 1 .ngltsh-spcaking denu, racies .ha. we arc concerned 
« illi the rise of »ai!e labour and bureaucratic employment has come to provide an 
nhernalive lo ihc auricnllural and crall pnxlnelion thai shaped people s exuda- 
tions and views about work ... earlier tunes. The workplace has become separated 
iron, .he home: occupational roles have become dis.ine. from km-based rules and 
relationships: labour markcl valneshave penclrated into family decisions aboul the 
lulnrc of ollsprim!: parents have come to see thai children's job prospecls are far 
removed horn am lorn, of socialisation .hat .hey can poss.bly receive willun Ihc 
,auHlv and parents are not usually well placed to make the social connections 
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necessary 10 put their chilii.cn in louch with work dial midil suii and saiisfy ihcir 
wants and talents. 

There was a hrulal inlcrmcdiaie siagc in Ihc development of ihe conien.porary 
view of work in urban-indnstrial sixicties, a stage reached in western Euro|)c in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Our views of work arc still heavily coloured 
by events in that early modern pcricxl which saw a decline in the ability of parents 
to provide their offspring with genuine training for work. Asa result the influence 
ofparents over theirchildren's lives weakened. This supervisory control waspasscd 
instead to the foremen and overseers of early capitalism, uncommitted to ,hc 
workers by any lies of affection or blcxxl but comm itlcd mainly to the success of the 
work in which their charges were engaged. This period gave birth to William 
Blake s "dark, saiamc mills' and his 'Spectre risingover Albion ' which Jan Branson 
alludes to in Chapter Xof this volume. The stage wasset for the cruel periods of child 
labour and worker abuse that accompanied the onset of the Industrial Revolution 
a set ol events that fostered working class reform movements that arc still vc: y much 
with us in the form of trade unions and other labour organisations. 

Thischangc in the way that work wasorgaiiiscdprwluccdanoihcrsciof satellite 
attributes that still mnuenccoiiriiuxlcrninterpreialionsofwork: almost universally 
work became a contractual :>:rangcincni organised along lines that were and arc 
broadly bureaucratic. The workers of the late Industrial Revolution (and their 
descendants today) were asked not only to tender dieir skills in exchange for a wage 
but also l conform to a new axle of s<x iai behaviour: this ccxlc involved a radical 
change in the ways they viewed themselves, their work and their relationship to it 

Instead olhavingcommiiincnllollicirworkesiablisl.edforihcmasarcsuliol skills 
learned and refined in the family or by their . raft membership, workers very of ten 
had their loyally shaped for them artificially by the bonds of a contract with their 
employer, cither written or more commonly verbal. An arrangement of this kind 
though, imxluecs shallower loyallicsio work itself: the meaning and value of work 
changed as a result. Workers instead found an outlet lor the commitment, that could 
no longer be located in work, in the causes espoused by the trade and professional 
organisations that ol Icrcd ihcm membership by occupation type. They ceased to \v 
bound as much by a sense or loyalty to any given form of employment in anv 
particular locale: very often loo they ucre not bound necessarily hy a strong 
commitment to any particular standard of production or level of service in their 
work. 

These and oilier changes in urban-industrial societies have pnxloccd changes in 
the way thai work itself is viewed. Wc might argue thai work has become a less 
natural tonn ol behaviour in developed societies than it is in agrarian ones since 
U k directed towards ends thai are themselves largely artificial: in the sense that the 
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cmlsarc fabricated bv human beings themselves and nol by Hie needs lhat we have 
as a biological species. This argument, though, that whai is natural is somehow 
better, is not very helpful; it suggests lhat a move 'back to nature' is somcdnng lo 
be prized and recommended. The reality, though, is thai returning to a more natural 
approachto work and lifestyle is beyond the reach of the majorilyol "people in urban- 
industrial socicticsand not remotely desired by them cither. Work has a meaning 
for most people, at least in contemporary English-speaking societies, thai is lirmly 
sctbylhcsocialisationandcnculiuraiion processes that they have been through, for 
most people the meaning of 'work' is the way it is because it could be no other way. 
How can we approach and understand this meaning of 'work' in a way that will 
reveal the place of work in the lives of people in urban-industrial societies and 
establish, at the same time, some of the necessary connections between work and 
education? 

Occupational and Recreational Work 

Oncsoctologisl'sdcfinilionconlrasts 'work" with 'recreation'. Work is a moans lo 
an end. while recreation isanend in itself: "Work isa purposeful activity performed 
by men (and women | in producing goods or services of value, whether for 
remuneration or not" (Anderson. l»o4 p. 1 33). This distinction between work and 
recreation, the one a means to an end and the other an end in use" , is an important 
one for my discussion. If we do accept it as a reasonable distinction and 'work'. as 
a result, is characterised asa means loan end. then drastic iniplicalionsmighl lollow 
for 'education for work'. 1 believe, though, that wc cannot accept this 'means loan 
end' interpretation of the meaning of 'work'. If wc subscribe to the common view 
ihaflhcmeanineol a word isitsuse ina language* then any reasonable andoommon 
instance of the word 'work' being used to describe an activity of recreation will 
suggest lhat the 'means lo an end' and "end in itself distinction is not watertight. 

' Are there instances of recreational activities to which the English word 'work- 
can be appropriately applied? The recreational field of 'hobbies' suggests itself 
immediately. So manv hobbies arc conducted in workshops, using tools of work 
operated on workbenches. Do we refer to the activities themselves as work? The 
answer is lhat wc commonly do refer to hobby acti vines as work without attaching 
any special isi sense to the meaning ol the word 1 work'. The phi latohsi. tor example, 
might say I am at work on my collection'. Even those who play games or exercise 
for recreation describe their activities on occasions as work. Mountaineers orchess 
players miglil reflect on their activities, the former describing them as 'hard work 
scaling that CHIP and the latter as 'easy work disposing of our opponents'. Recrea- 
tional activities, then, can he described as 'work', even when ihore are no over; 
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goods or services of value produced. Ii is clear from this discussion lhai work can 
be bolh a means to an end and an end in iiself. 

Work becomes a means loan end when ii is performed in an occupational role: 
as the work activity of a job. Let me use the term 'recreational work' to describe 
the form of work thai is an end in itself; let me use 'occupational work* for that 
varictyof work which is instrumental to some other goaf (usually the remuneration 
of workers or the survival of themselves and ihcir societies). Recreational work is 
voluntary in every respect, for it is of the nature of recreation that it ceases to exist 
for people compelled to pursue it. Recreational workers arc free to choose the lime, 
the venue, the duration, ;uul the intensity of their work activity. If they arc not 
reasonably free to choose those aspects of their work then they arc not recreational 
workers, since their work is insLrumental to someolhcr goal (for example, placating 
the forces that impinge upon their freedom of choice). 

On the other hand occupational workers may be less free to control these 
intruding aspects of their work since they arc usually under contract to perform 
certain things. They arc constrained to accept certain limiting conditions of lime, 
venue, duration and intensity that might not be to their liking. These occupational 
workers may not be able locxclude these constraints from their interpretation of the 
meaning of the work they do. Their work is so inllucnccd by these factors that the 
meaning of 'work' for them becomes an amalgam of interests, circumstances and 
forces which may seem toothers lobe separate from the work activity itself. This 
work isa iessunalloyed form of work than is recreational work, unless occupational 
workers are able to separate the work from the constraint, cither in practice or by 
some mental adjustment thai allows ihem to perceive the 'work' and the 'con- 
straints' as distinct. 

Constrained and Unconstrained Oecupalmnal Work 

Workers differ markedly in the degree of constraint under whicluhcy work. Atone 
extreme, for example, gal'ey slaves or assembly line workers are subject to 
influences of time, venue, intensity and duration that arc quite outside their control. 
We might call these people 'constrained occupational workers' or labourers". 
Moving along lo the other extreme of the continuum there are, for instance, many 
professional persons or academic researchers who can afford to adopt a quite 
whimsical and liccnliousapproachuimaiicrs()ftinic,veriue,iiucnsiivancl(luriilion. 
We might call these people 'unconstrained occupational workers'. The meaning of 
'work* for this laltergroiipof workers is much closer to the work aui\ iiyitseN than 
ii is for the more constrained occupational workers who tend to pcrceiu- the 
comraiiits affecting their work as part of the \sork. 
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In fact the meaning or work for unconstrained occupational workers is very like 
the meaning of work for rccrealional workers, since recreational work is per formed 
in an atmosphere relatively free from intruding constraints. The further along the 
continuum thai workers move from unconstrained 10 constrained occupational 
work, the less like rccrealional workers they become. 

Unconstrained occupational workers, like recreational workers, arc more able 
to sec work as an end in itself; they arc able tc see it as a desirable alternative to 
recreational work or even as a special form of rccrealional work activity. They arc 
doubly rewarded by ihcir work: even without its remuneration, ii still represents 
'meaningful work". The more constrained occupational workers though arc not en- 
couraged lo sec work as much more than a means to an end. Their work has a 
meaning thai is separate from themselves and from their non- work activities. The 
meaning thai they place on work is unavoidably linked wish the remuneration that 
they receive for it. 

I n a paper that is very relevant lo our theme here, Robin Allfield ( I ^84 > comends 
■hat ^meaningful work' rcsixwds loan essential human need, offering mosl people 
ihcir best chance in lire of the necessary good of self-respect. He begins with ihc 
Iradilionalaceountsofworkof^ 

that these accounts arc very like an account which EschcieMl Wulerivcs from Karl 
Marx lo distinguish 'meaningful work' front 'labour' (categories similar lo my 
unconstrained and constrained occupational work), Allfield concludes that Marx's' 
well-known premise is iruc : free and crcalivc productive activity, of the type 
provided by meaningful work, is an csscniial human capacity. Allfield argues lhal 
because meaningful work in our culture and ihc self-respect thai goes wiihil are 
usually linked wilh havingemploymcnt^hen we should recognise the value of work 
lolhc individual and accordingly plan for full employment asa high social priority. 
Many of the chapters thai follow lend sup|>ori lo this view : it is asocial value lhal 
this book embraces. 

A fundamcnia I value at slake in ihc cducal ion for work* debate is the individual's 
entitlement lo freedom. In English -speaking socielies we are accustomed lo 
cherishing litis value ahead of olhers; we arc ready to allow a good deal of social 
inequality to exist in order to preserve individual's rights to freedom. Perhaps ihc 
leading 'apostle of freedom' in the twentieth century luts been Bertrand Russell. His 
humanistic conception of Man remains a standard libertarian viewpoint; il leads 
directly lo the libertarian educational theories with which he * as associated: il also 
Icadslolilxmarianconceplsofsod^ 

of the nature of work. Noam Chomsky, wriiing in Chapter 2 as a stxial and 
educational theorist, supports the 'humanistic conception of education and work' 
advocated by Russell; he also cxiends this set of ideas lo show lhal the view is 
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coherent with the ideas of Kropoikin and Marx. In this chapter Chomsky points oul 
the dangers of a form of schooling lhal docs noi educate for c ritic al autonomy but 
seeks rather to train workers to labour uncritically and conform with authoritarian 
ideologies. He ranges widely over recent events in education and in societies; in 
particu lar he seizes on that central event in the mid-lwcnticih century that has been 
a catalyst for so much else, the Vietnam War, to argue against forms of training and 
indoctrinat ion that control minds, restrict key freedoms and serve to bolster pol icies 
of oppression. 

Chomsky sets this libertarian view, which sees work as a free and conscious 
activity that is necessary to life, against the common economist's stance: the 
contrasting and more prevalent view of the nature of work, namely lhal labour is 
a commodity to be sold on the market for maximal return, lhal it has no intrinsic 
value itscir. Constrained occupational work, in which the constraints arc tolerated 
in order to ensure an end-of-weck wage, comcsmuch closer tothis view of the nature 
ofworkthandocsunconstraincdoccupalional work. The latter, which isbothanend 
in itself and a means to an ^.nd, is closer in nature to the libertarian view, which sees 
work as having value for its own sake: a necessary part of a normal healthy life. 

The factors that motivate occupational work and determine its value for 
individuals include the level of remuneration for the work, the constraints lhal 
impinge upon the work activity itself, and the ability of workers to separate the 
meaning of the work activity itself from its constraints and its remuneration. If they 
sec work as a commodity to be sold, then its remuneration is very important as a 
motive, and remuneration will be a part of the meaning of ihcir work. They may 
embrace more strongly the constraints lhat impinge upon their work, thereby 
increasing thcircapacily to sell ihcirworkasacommodity. The constraints become 
an intricate part of the work activity. 

On the other hand, if individuals arc able lo separate the work activity from its 
constraints and remuneration by approaching work more in ihc fashion of recrea- 
tional workers, then they become more like craftsmen, they become more like the 
skilled workers of agrarian societies who love their labour for its own sake. 

'My work means a lot to me' is the statement a craftsman might make. It is the 
sorlof statement made by people who sec value in their work. This is a different type 
of 'meaning* for work. It depends perhaps on workers seeing the other meaning of 
their work first (iis point or significance) so lhal ihey make their own assessment 
of its value and place in their lives. 

The allitudcsof people to work reflect the way the i renin ire valucswork. Inmany 
ancient cultures occupational work was not highly valued, while recreational work 
was valued. For ihc Hebrews and Ancient Greeks work was painful drudgery that 
brutalized ihc mind. Aristotle, for example, distinguished between 'work' and 
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'leisure' and regarded work as inferior lo . m-work. In his 'Politics 1 he argues lhal 
ihc many have lo work to give the few the chance of leisure (and this has happened 
in many periods of history). 

For ihc Roman ruling class in Ihc firsi ccniury AD, when up lo ninety percent 
of ihc population of Italy were slaves or ilicir(lcsccndams,occiipalmnal workofany 
kind, apart from warfare orslalccrafl, was despised. Since the Renaissance, though, 
attitudes to work in the Western world have changed. Luther, for example, saw work 
as l4 the base and key to life", an activity to be prized for its own sake. 

The Renaissance view of work finds the reasons for work in the work itself. This 
contrasts with the so-called Protestant view of work, which places value on the 
religious rewards associated with the activity and warns against the powerful guilt 
lhal might arise if one were not to work (Best, 1973). Neither the Renaissance nor 
the Proteslatu view is now fashionable. The Renaissance view has declined with a 
recognition that ihc joy creative work can carry in practice seems limited lo a small 
minority, and the Protestant view has declined with the decline in the search for / 
religious rewards. The meaning (as value) of occupational work to modem 
individual sand their society needs expression in terms that go beyond the ideas of 
Renaissance and Protestant rhetoric. The humanistic conception of work thai 
Chomsky presents in Chapter 2 seems much closer lo the ideal that is shared by men 
and women in today's urban-industrial societies. 

Why else is work of value to the modern individual? Occupational work remains 
very much a way of li fc . In earlier limes, before there was a strict division of labour 
and a 'job register 1 , people were defined as individuals according to the work 
activity that they performed; people look their identities and oficn their names from 
ihedisiinguishing marks of their work; they lost their identities if their work lacked 
these marks or if they themselves lacked work. These marks of identity remain 
loday. Cassircr observes lhal ihc mark of individuals is not their metaphysical or 
physical nature, but ihcir work. Work is "the system of human activities which 
defines and determines the circle of humanity" (cited in Rniwisilc, 1970 p. 20). 
More lhan this, though, Allfie Id (1984) shows lhal work is a vital component of ihc 
human essence. For individuals work has a worth whiteness dim takes ready prece- 
dence over ihc value of its products. Work defines their individuality; it distin- 
guishes for others their preferred way of life, and it lays the important building 
blocks for self-esteem dial arc provided when individuals have distinguishing 
marks for their identity. Work is regarded by many as the central life aeliv ity; il has 
created human civilisation. 

Social theorists and political figures though sometimes oversimplify mailers: 
they wrongly argue lhal since human individuals appear to be driven by a need to 
spend much of their lives at work then ihcy have a duly through that work to 
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contribute 10 the societies to which they belong. They further argue that societies, 
then, have an overriding goal tomcct in the education of their citizens: to equip them 
in the?, schooling with the means of contributing to material production in the 
service of those societies. Colin Wringe in Chapter 3 looks at earlier views that have 
been held by educational thinkers about the relationship that should exist between 
school and work. He bypasses the 'elitist' view, held in the days when the graduates 
of education were not expected to enter work, a view which therefore saw no 
connection between school and work. Wringcalso looks at the 4 liberal 1 view, which 
grows out ofolder positions: on this view any accidental link between education and 
work is a happy bonus, but schooling should not deliberately address the task of 
preparing students for adult social functions. Thirdly Wringe addresses the 
'dcschoolcr's position 1 on <his question and sees it as a straightforward acknow- 
ledgement that schools work to convince most people that they do not measure up 
and that they should see their occupational future therefore as restricted to menial 
work. Finally he briefly examines Warnock's position: that any learning is 
'education 1 if it contributes to the 'good life 1 made up of virtue, work and 
imagination. Using these views as a backdrop Wringe outlines the position that 
teachers seem obliged to adopt as professional persons: firstly, because of the 
commitment to truth that is part of every teachcr*s responsibility in the task of 
educating, certain things need to be communicated frankly to children about the 
world of work; he itemises these things. Secondly, he gives several reasons why 
preparation for work is a morally acceptable part of schooling, provided that the 
preparation is intended as education, not simply as training. Wringe, like Chomsky, 
sees theaim of training as the production of a conforming mind, while education's 
aim is the development of rational autonomy. He concludes by urging a change in 
the balance between education and training. In Chapter 4. return to the education/ 
training issue, a theme central to this book. 
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Toward a Humanistic 
Conception of Education 

and Work 



by Noam Chomsky 



I had the very grcal personal honour to deliver some memorial lectures for Bcrtrand 
Russell at Trinity College, Cambridge (published as Chomsky 1971), and in the 
course of thinking about and preparing for them I had the pleasure of reading and 
rereading a fair amount of his work written over many years. Russell had quite a 
number of things to say on educational topics thai are no less important today than 
when he first discussed them. He regularly took up -not only discussed but also tried 
tocarry out- very interesting and provocative ideas in the Held of educational theory 
andpracticc.Heclaimcdthroughouihisycarsofintcrcstin this area that the primary 
goal of education is to elicit and fortify whatever creative impulse Man may possess. 
And this conclusion, which he formulated in many different ways over a period of 
years, derives from a particular concept of human nature that he also expressed in 
many different forms. It grows from what he called a "humanistic conception/ 1 
which regards a child asa gardener regards a young tree, thai is as something with 
a certain intrinsic nature, which will develop into an admirable form, given proper 
soil and ail and light. 

Elsewhere he pointed out that "the soil and the freedom required for a man's 
growth arc immeasurably more difficult to discover and to obtain ... And the full 
growth which may be hoped for cannot be defined or demonstrated; it is subtle and 
complex, it can only be fell by a delicate intuition and dimly apprehended by 
imagi nation and respect." Therefore he argued that education should be guided by 
the "spirit of reverence" for "something sacred, indefinable, unlimited, something 
individual and strangely precious, the growing principle of life, an embodied 
fragment of the dumb striving of the world." This is one view of the nature of 
education, based on a certain conception of human nature that Russell called the 
humanistic conception. According to this conception the child has an intrinsic 
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nature, and central 10 ii is a o uivc impulse. Pursuing thai line ol thinking, ilic goal 
of cilucation should he to provide die soil and the freedom required lor ilie growth 
of Uiis creative impulse; to provide, in other words, a complex and challenging 
environment thai the child can imaginatively explore and, in this way, quicken his 
inLrinsiccrcaiivc impulse and socurich his life in ways that may bcqiiilc varied and 
unique. This approach is governed, a.i Russell said, by a spirit ol" reverence and 
humility: reverence for the precious, varied, individual, indeterminate growing 
principle of life; and humility with regard to aims and with regard to ihc degree ol 
insight and understanding of the practitioners. Because he was well acquainted with 
modern science Russell wrutlso well aware of how little wc really know about the 
aiiusandpurposcsuf human life. Therefore ihc purpose of education, from ih is point 
of view, cannot be to control the child's growth to a specific predetermined end, 
because any such end must be established by arbitrary authoritarian means; rather 
the purpose of education must be to permit die growing principle of life to lake its 
own individual course, and to facilitate this process by sympathy, encouragement, 
aiidchallcngcandbydevclopingaricbanddilfcrcnliatedconicxiand environment. 

This humanistic conception of education clearly involvcssomc factual assump- 
tions about the intrinsic nature of Man. and, in particular, about the centra lily to that' 
intrinsic nalure of a creative impulse. If these assumptions, when spelled out 
properly, prove to be incorrect, then these particular conclusions with regard to 
educational theory and practice will not have been demonstrated. On the other hand, 
if these assumptions arc indeed correct much of contemporary educational practice 
is rationally as well as morally questionable. 

The humanistic conception of Man leads to what might be called libertarian 
education theories. It also leads in a natural and direct way to libertarian concepts 
of social organization that incorporate closely related ideas concerning, for 
example, the central and essential concept of the nature of work, in this context 
Russell quoted a remark by Kropotkm that " . overwork is repulsive to human 
nature - not work. Overwork for supplying the few with luxury - not for the well- 
being of all. Work, lalxw is a physiological necessity, a necessity of expanding 
accumulated bodily energy, a necessity which is health and life itscir (Russell. 
1919 p. 100). Elaborating on this theme. Russell pointed out thai "... if man bad to 
he tempted to work instead of driven to it, the obvious interest of the community 
would be to make work pleasant," and social institutions would l>c organized to this 
end. They would provide the conditions, in other words, under v;hich productive, 
creative work would be freely undertaken as a part of normal, healthy life. To place 
these particular remarks in an appropriate historical context, one who conceives of 
the "species character" of man as "tree, conscious activity" and "productive life," 
in the words of the early Marx, will also seek to create the higher form of society 
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thai Marx envisioned in which lahour has become nol only a means of life, bul also 
ll 10 highest want in life. 

There is a contrasting and more prevalent view of the nature of work, namely, 
llinl labour is a commodity lobe sold on the market lor maximal return, that it has 
no intrinsic value in itself; lis only value and immediate [ urposc is to afford the 
possibility to consume, for on this account humans arc primarily concerned with 
maximizing consumption, nol with producing creatively under conditions of 
freedom. They arc unique ami individual nol by vii tiicof what they make, what they 
do for others, or how they transform nature; rather individuality is determined by 
material possessions and by consumption: I am what I am because of what I own 
and use up. Thus on this view the primary aim cf life must be to maximize the 
accumulation of commodities, and work is undertaken almost solely for this aim. 
The underlying assumption, of course, is that work is repulsive to human nature - 
contrary to Kropolkin, Russell, Marx, and many others - and that leisure and 
possession, rather than creative labour* must be the goal of humankind. 

Again the issue involves factual assumptions. On this conception of human 
nature the goal of education should be to train children and provide them with the 
skills and habits that will filthcniinan optimal way for the productive mechanism, 
w hich is mean inglcss in itself from a human point of view bul necessary to provide 
them wilh the opportunity to exercise their freedom as consumers, a freedom ihat 
can be enjoyed in the hours when they arc free from the onerous burden of labour. 
Such an idea is, of course, repugnant to one who accepts Russell's humanistic 
conception of human nature, but it bears repealing that bciwccn these contrasting 
views of work and education there is a factual judgment involved wilh regard to 
intrinsic human nature. 

Thisqucsion, in short, is whether creative work can be the highest want of life 
or whether labour is a burden, and idleness and consumption of commodities ihc 
highest want and goal of life. 

It may be that the humanistic conception expressed by Russell, Kropolkin, 
Marx, and many others is wrong. I believe il is correct, but in cither case there arc 
direct consequences with regard to social organization as well as education. This 
possibility lias been rccogni/.cd by social critics who tried to elaborate the 
humanistic conception and draw appropriate conclusions from it. For example, 
Russell quoted a pamphlet of the National Guilds League, a British working-class 
radical socialist organization of the early partof the century, which tried to develop 
a point of view rather like the humanistic one outlined above. In ihc course of 
speaking about what Russell called the humanisiicconccpiion of Man, it admits that 
"there isa cant of the Middle Ages and a cant of 'joy in labour.'" Bul it goes on lo 
declare that "it were better, perhaps, to risk that cant" ihan to accept a philosophy 
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that makes "work apiirclycommercial activity, asoullcss and joyless thing". Again, 
my personal bias is toward Russell and ihc "medieval cant," but I am not directly 
concerned to defend this position here so much as I want to suggest a connection 
between the concomitant view of human nature - specifically with regard to 
creativity and productive work - and certain questions concerning educational 
practice: namely, whether it should Ik oriented toward freedom and challenge or 
toward guidance, direction, and control. 

This debate between the positions did not originate in the present century. To 
mention one case of considerable historical importance, VVilhclm von Flumboldt, 
an extremely important and too-neglected thinker whose works have only been 
made readily available in the last few years, wrote about educational practice and 
its foundation in a certainconccpl of human nature, along tltc lincsofthchwmmisiic 
conception we have been considering. Me said that 0 ... to inquire and to create - Uiesc 
arc the centres around whichall human pursuits more or less directly revolve". "All 
moral culture," he wrote, "springs solely and immediately from the inner life of* the 
soul and can only be stimulated in human nature, and never produced hy external 
and artificial contrivance. ... Whatever docs not spring from a man's free choice, 
or is only the result of instruction and guidance, docs not enter into this very being, 
but rcmainsal ien to his true nature; he does not perform it with truly human energies, 
bul merely with mechanical exactness". If a man acts in this way, he says, we may 
"admire what he does, but despise what he is" (Humboldt, 1969 pp. 76; 63; 2X). 

This view had implications for educational practice similar to Russell's, and, of 
course, related implications for social theory. Again, one who regards human nature 
in this light will proceed to search for social forms that will encourage the truly 
human action that grows from inner impulse. In this case, flumboldt writes,",., all 
peasants and craftsmen might be elevated into anisis; that is v men who love their 
labour tor us own sake, improve it by their own plastic genius and inventive skill, 
and thereby cultivate their intellect, ennoble their character, and exalt and refine 
their pleasures. And so, humanity would be ennobled by the very things which now, 
though beautiful in themselves, so often tend to degrade it" (Ibid. p. 27) 

I lumboli was an important educational theorist as well as a practitioner. I le was 
one of the founders of the modern university system and at the same time he was 
a great libertarian swial thinker who directly inspired and in many ways an lie ipated 
John Stuart Mill. His rationalistic conception of human nature, emphasizing free 
creative action as the essence of that nature, was developed further in the libertarian 
social thought of the industrial period, specifically in nineteenth century libertarian 
soc ialist and anarchist social theory and their accompanying doctrines concerning 
educational practice. 

I .el me reiterate the |>oint that these views involve questions of (act concerning 
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human nature, and thai there arc certain conclusions thai one may draw from these 
factual judgments with respect locducaliotiai theory and practice, social theory, and 
the activism which naturally Hows from a conscientious commitment to the 
conclusions of that theory. Judgments about these matters arc, in fact, very often 
determined not so much by evidence as by ideological commitment. This is not 
particularly surprismgahough it is nolioo happy a stale. It is not surprising because 
there is very little evidence that hears on these issues, yet we cannot avoid making 
judgments on them. We may, and commonly do, tacitly accept most of the 
judgments which prevail in a given society. In other words, we make these 
judgments rather mindlessly in conformity loprcvailing ideology. It rcquirescl forl 
to make them thoughtfully, recognizing the inadequacy of the evidence. But there 
are no other alternatives. 

In this kind of situation the null hypothesis would be the point of view that 
Bcrlrand Russell expressed. That ,s, in the absence of conflicting evidence, the 
proper course should be to approach these problems with the reverence and humility 
that Russell suggested in discussing his "humanistic conception". In tnc absence of 
compiling reasons to the contrary, one should be quite cautious about Uying to 
control someone else's life and character and mode of thought. The acccpUincc or 
rejection of the null hypothesis has political and social as well as pedagogic 
consequences for the educator and teacher. There arc, in other words, significant 
consequences to one's thinking or lack of thinking about these issues and a 
corresponding personal and professional responsibility. 

To become somewhat more concrete, consider the matter of control of behav- 
iour. In a certain sense this will be abhorrent to the person who accepts the 
humanistic conception of education. There is nodoubt lhalconirolof behaviour can 
bccarricdoul losome degree. El Icctivclcchniqucsofcondilioningandconttol exist 
that have been investigated experimentally in great detail. But it would surely be 
a mistake to consider that these investigations have significantly advanced our 
undcrstandingol learning processes. For example, there arc numerous rcsullson the 
clfccts of various sehedulings of reinforcement on the frequency of simple 
responses. Have we learned that learning uikcs place through conditioning, by the 
application of such methods in a natural or contrived environment? Of course wc 
have not learned anything of the sort. Learning involves the interplay of an innate 
endowment, innately determined maturalional processes, and a process of intcrac* 
tion with the environment. The pattern of this interaction and the nature of the 
various factors is largely unknown, asany honest investigator will concede. In soinc 
domains - language is an example - such cvidcnccas is available seems to indicate 
that the innate component is extremely significant and thai, in considerable detail, 
the form and character of what is learned is determined by an innate schematism 
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of mind. In fact, precisely ihosc characteristics of language thai make ilaneffeclive 
instrument l or free thought and expression seem lo have ihcir origins in Uiis innalel y 
determined structure. Ii is fairly clear lhai language caimol Ik seriously regarded 
as a system of habits and skills acquired through training. Rather it must he 
undersUxxl as an elaborate mental siruemre largely determined by innate properties 
of mind. This point of view may be right or wrong when it is spelled out in detail, 
bul there is no inherent mystery about H. One could make it quite precise and quite 
explicit; it is in no sense m ysierious. What is mysterious, perhaps, is the biological 
or neurophysiologieal basis for these (and other) mechanisms of mind, hut that is 
another question entirely. 

There is a point of confusion that might Ik mentioned here, a confusion thai one 
linds among many linguists who have ulemihed (he free creative use of language 
\\ ith the system of rules that permit that free creative use, that is, with the recursive 
properly of grammars lhal permits arbitrarily many utterances to be constructed. 
I liese two notions, although related, are not to be confused. To do so would be a 
category mistake, a confusion of performance and competence. There arc rules that 
permit an indefinite range of possible expression. Such rules are an indispensable 
component in the creative use ol language. Hut a computer thai produced sentences 
randomly would not be acting creatively. There is an interplay, a complex 
relationship between constraints and rules and creative hehaviour. If there is no 
system of rules, no system of constraints, no set of forms, then creative behaviour 
is quite unthinkable. Someone who is throwing paints at a wall in an arbitrary 
lastnon is not acting creatively as an artist. Similarly some system of constraints and 
forms and principles and rules is presupposed as a basis for any kind of creative 
action. But creative action has to be understood in dillereni terms, with this being 
only one fundamental component (C homsky, 1971 pp. 3-51). 

Returning lo the question of what has been learned from the study of condition- 
ing, it could not be true thai these investigations have demonstrated that learning 
results from conditioning for the very simple reason that the fundamental problem 
of learning theory has barely been posed, let alone answered, within the theory of 
learning as it has developed over the years. There is an important conceptual gap 
in the theory of learning which makes it very dilliculi to pose this fundamental 
question and therefore casts a good deal ol doubt on the significance of any results 
that are achieved, however interesting they may be in their own terms. The 
conceptual gap is basically this; the theory of learning is concerned with situation 
and action; that is, it is concerned with stimulus and response. But there really is no 
ennccploP'whal is learned". The fundamental problem of learning theory, properly 
understood, is lo determine how what is learned is related to the experience on the 
basis of which il is learned. We can study, il we like, die relation between stimulus 
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unci response, but ii is very unlikely thai such a study will contribute lo solving the 
problem because thai relationship is surely mediated by ilic system of knowledge 
and belief dial has been acquired, by wlial has been learned. 

Take again ihc case of language, which is perhaps ihc clearest example we can 
consider. Stimuli impinge upon the organism, which carries out certain "verbal 
behaviour". U is perfectly obvious that the person's behaviour as a speaker of a 
language is affected by what he or she knows as a speaker of this language, by the 
system of rules that is mentally represented in some fashion, which provides the 
framework within which tbc largely free, creative behaviourtakes place. If wc want 
losiudy learning of language, we arc going to have lostudy the relationship between 
experience and what is learned, between experience and knowledge, experience 
and this internally represented system of rules. Wc can then go ahead lo study 
behaviour, that is, interaction among many factors, including immediate stimuli, 
mediated through the already known system of rules. Wccan study the relationships 
between these factors and behaviour. But to try lo study the relationship between 
stimuli and responses directly is a sure road to triviality. 

Wccould not expect lo finda direct connection between experience and action, 
omiliiiig any reference to * hat is learned. Nor could wc even pore the questions of 
learning theory - what is learned, what is known - with lhal concept missing. To 
pose ihc problem of learning theory in the first place, one must face ihc lask of 
systematizing what it is a person knows or believes, or has acquired or learned at 
a certain stage in his or her development, (The same is true of animal learning, for 
lhal matter.) Later wc can ask how that system of knowledge or belief arose from 
ihc various faclors that enter into it - experience, maluralional processes, and so on. 
Bnl lo avoid any concern lor the nature of what is known and what is learned is 
simply to condemn the enterprise to barrenness in the first place. 

When we pose the question of what is learned, the few tentative answers lhal 
seem plausible arc remote from the tacit and generally unargued assumptions of 
many learning theorists. The beliel lhal conditioning is an important feature of 
learning may conceivably be true, but at the niomeni it stands as a kind of dogma. 
And if. in fad, the humanistic conception of human nature, work, and education 
mentioned earlier iscorrcci. then the theory of conditioning may bca dangcrousand 
possibly pernicious dogma. Recall again Humboldt's remark that "whatever docs 
not spring from a man's free choice, or is only ihc result of instruction and guidance, 
docs noi enter into his very being but remains alien to his true nature; he docs not 
perform ii with truly human energies, but merely with mechanical exactness" 
(Humboldt, 1%9 p. 28). The fact lhal this observation was made by a proloiind 
social critic does not make it correct, of course, but there is not any scientific 
evidence 10 suggesi lhal it is false. Indeed, 1 dunk lhal our own experience and the 
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insights thai arise from il - which arc not to be discounted in ar^as where scientific 
evidence isso sparse - lend acerlain credibility lo this view. Alan experimental level 
there is sonic evidence thai voluntary, self- willed action playsavcry sign ilicam role 
in learning and acquiring knowledge. The work supports the observations and 
guesses concerning the intrinsic self- willed character of anything of real human 
significance that is acquired by a child in the course of learning - or an adult as well, 
for that matter. 

What about the concomitant idea that knowledge is acquired in small incre- 
mental sicps? Consider a teaching program for geometry. Again there arc inherent 
clangers in any such approach. Perhaps the dangers arc even greater if the approach 
begins to work. To educate mathematicians, you do not train them to face problems 
which arc just on the border of v. hat they have already learned to do. Rather, they 
must learn to deal with new situations, to lake imaginative leaps, to act in a creative 
fashion. If they are going to he good mathematicians, they must have a good 
imagination and use it frequently. We really do not understand what is involved in 
taking such imaginative, creative leaps in mathematics, or in any other domain. But 
il is plausible to suppose that ihal ability to undertake these essentially creative 
efforts is acquired through the experience of coming to grips with interesting, 
complex problems that arc ch allcng ing and wh ich attract one 's attention but arc not 
at all closely related if* any incremental fashion to the skills that one has achieved 
and acquired. Programs that work quite successfully in leaching some fixed domain 
through small incremental slcps may precisely deprive persons of the opportunity 
lo develop these poorly understood abilities that enable them lo act in a normal 
human fashion, occasionally with genius; and perhaps much the same is true of 
normal human behaviour. 

The schools have taken quite a beating in recent decades and I do not want lo 
join in ihc pummelling. Personally, 1 do nol reallyagrcc with the more radical criiics 
like Paul Goodman or Ivan lllich who imply that the solution lo the problem of the 
schools is virtually locliminalc them. (On die humanistic conception of education, 
it is important to provide Ihc richest and most challenging of environments for 
children so that (he creative impulse will have maximum utilization, and a well- 
planned school should be able to provide jusl thai environment). But I ihink one 
cannot discount a good deal of what Goodman and lllich say. A close friend of mine 
came from Europe al age 15 and went lo an American high school in New York. He 
was struck immediately by the fact that if he came lo school three minutes laic he 
bad lo go lothc principal's office to be property chastised, but if he did nol do his 
work in a particularly inlelligenl fashion or if he was not creative or original, then 
people might nol be loo happy about it but at least he did not have lo go lo the 
print" i pal's office. And quite generally, punctual ily and obedience were very highly 
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valued and were ihe values that definitely had lo be instilled. As lo originality or 
achievement, well diat was nice loo, bill it obviously was not of paramount 
importance. 

An approach to education which emphasizes such values as punctuality and 
obedience is very well suited lor training factory workers as tools of production. It 
is not suilcd at all lo ihc humanistic conception of creative and independent 
individuals, which brings us back again lo those assumptions concerning human 
nature and the social forces and educational practices that give due regard lo 
intrinsic human capacities. 

The consideration of assumptions of this kind is particularly important in a rich 
and a powerful country with immense potential for good and for evil. The early 
experiences of citizens of the United Stales arc a mailer of enormous human 
significance. It isaclicheio say that the responsibility of thcicachcr lo the student, 
I ike that of Ihc parent to the child, is beyond calculation, bul it is further amplified 
totliccxtcniihalthischildcan at feci history. Here iitlhc United Suites wcareclcarly 
dealing with thai situation. One of the worst forms of control, developed lo very 
dangerous extremes in totalitarian states, is indoctrination of children. We very 
rightly deplore it elsewhere. We rarely recognize il al home. I do not pretend to be 
well-versed in litis mailer bul I do have several children in school and I look over 
l heir shoulders occasionally. Some of thekindsof indoctrination thai face them arc, 
lo stale it frankly, frightening. I went through an issue of the Weekly Reader , a 
children's newspaper, which discussed ihc problem of American prisoners in North 
Vicinam. It said, "A war is going on in Vietnam. The war has been going for many 
years. North Vietnam and Soudt Vicinam arc fighting each other. Americans arc 
fighting on the side of South Vicinam. Many Americans have been taken prisoner 
by North Vietnam". Then it talked about some American children. "The children 
sent their letters to the president of North Vicinam. The children asked him lo set 
American prisoners of war free and 10 let the men come home lo the United Stales". 
There is also a teachers' edition which goes along with the paper, which explains 
how the teacher is supposed to click ihc appropriate answers (1971). 

Look al whal the Weekly Reader was telling ihcsc impressionable young 
children: first that there wasa war between North Vicinam and South V iclnam. Thai 
isof cou rsc totally false. Anybody in the government knows thai that was false. They 
know perfectly well that il began asa war between the United Stales and ihc peasant 
societies of Indochina, in particular South Vicinam, It never was a war bciwccn the 
North and the South. I f you ask when the first regular uniLs of ihc Norih Vietnamese 
Army were discovered in South Vietnam, you get the curious answer lhat it was in 
late April, 1965 - one battalion of4()0 men, approximately two and a half months 
after ihc regular bombardment of North Vicinam and South Vicinam, approxi- 
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ntalely eight uionihs aficr ihc first bombing of strategic targcis - a i a lime when there 
wore 35,O()0 American troops deployed. In lacl U.S. military forces had been 
engaged in direct actions lor four or live years. Soil is hardly a war between North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam. 

Second, the impression that the Weekly Reader tries to convey is that the pilous 
were captured while defending South Vietnam from North Vietnam. There is not 
a word alx^ui what the pilots were doing when they were captured. What they were 
doing, of course, was destroying everything in North Vietnam outside of the central 
population centres, a fact which is still (\915) not admitted in the United States. 
There is also not a word about prisoners captured by the United Stales and South 
Vietnam; for example, those who were dropped to their deaih from helicopters or 
those who were tortured or those who found their way to ihe tiger cages in Con Son 
island. And iherc is no particular explanation in the Weekly Reader as to why 
prisoners should be released while the United Stales continued to drop 70,000 tons 
of bombs on Indochina as it did during the month in which this article appeared, 
January 1971: (for a fuller, non-Weekly Reader account, see Chomsky, 1969a). 

But worst of all there is not a word about what the United Slates soldiers have 
been doing in South Vietnam and in Laos. These countries, of course, have borne 
the main brum of the American agression in Indochina, nol North Vietnam. Now 
this kind of distortion, which we see in the Weekly Reader, continues to pound on 
children through most of their adult lives as well. The corruption of the media in 
this respect is extreme. 

Children have to be spared indoclrina lion but they also have to betraincd to resist 
it in later life. This is a very serious problem in our society and every other society. 
Lei me give another example, I havea daughter in junior high school, and in looking 
ather history book on ihe topic of thecouniriesof the communist bloc, I came across 
the following; "In no ease did a revolution merely happen. The shift to Communism 
was skillfully brought about by groups of dedicated, Moscow trained revolution- 
aries'". In China and Cuba, lor example? This is certainly nonsense, but it is 
pernicious nonsense, and when it is drilled into people constantly, day aflcr day, 
week afier week, throughout their lives, the effects are overwhelming. 

This section of the book goes on to discuss |>eacefiil coexistence. It says, "We 
all bel ievc first in the existence of different systems of government and society , and 
second in the right of every people to settle independently all ihc political and social 
problems of theircoiiutry. We have always had respect for the sovereignly of olher 
nationsai id have adhered loiheprincipleofnon-iiiierfercnce in internal affairs. And 
w e strongly believe in and practise the policy of trying to seitlc all international 
questions by negotiations". Then the l>ook turns to ihe leaders of the Soviel Union. 
1 1 says that "they claim they wani to end ihe Cold War," and so on. Before this can 
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haprvn.ihc book continues, "we have 10 learn 10 trust each oilier"; bur'Such actions 
as those ihc Soviet Union has taken in North Korea, in North Vietnam and in Cuba, 
in which Soviet- trained communists have taken over the reins of government have 
given the United States ample cause to doubt the sincerity of Mr Krushchev's pro- 
nouncements about peaceful co-existence" (Kohn and Drummond, 1963). 

There was often good reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr Krushchev's 
pronouncements, but on the basis of Soviet actions in North Vietnam, such doubt 
would be difficult to defend, particularly since this book was written in 1963 when 
there were no Sovictactions in Indochina. There wcrc.howcvcr.plcnty of American 
actions: in thai year a substantial part of the population of South Vietnam was 
forcibly removed by the U.S. -imposed regime to what wcwouldcalT'conccntrai ion 
camps' 1 if any other couniry had built them. 

Let mc give a third example, also from the text book of one of my own daughters 
- this one in the fourth grade. It is a social science reader called Exploring New 
England. The book has a protagonist, a young boy named Robert who is told about 
the marvels of colonial times. In the course of the narrative the extermination of the 
Pequot tribe by Captain John Mason is described as follows: "His little army 
attacked in the morning before it was light and took the Pcquois by surprise. The 
soldiers broke down the stockade with their axes, rushed inside, and set fire to the 
wigwams. They killed nearly all the braves, squaws, and children, and burned their 
corn and other food. There were no Pcquois left to make more trouble. When the 
other Indian tribes saw what good fighters the white men were, they kept the peace 
for many years. l I wish I were a man and had been there/ thought Robert". That is 
the last that Robert hears or speaks about this matter. Nowhere docs he express or 
hear any second thoughts (Clifford, 1961). 

The example and precedent scl by Mason was not forgotten by later soldiers. H 
was, for example, cited by General Leonard Wood while justifying the Army's 
killing of 6(X) Moro men, women and children in the Philippines in 191)6: "The 
renegades had from 3 to 6 months supply on the mountain, with an abundance ol 
water. There was nothing to do but lake the place .... I believe that some of our hard* 
praying ancestors dealt with the Pequot Indians in a somewhat similar manner, and 
on a great deal less provocation" (O'Connor, 1 969 p. 295). The analogy is actually 
fairly accurate; like the Pcquois. the native Moros were armed with Ixnvs, spears, 
and rocks (against Wood's machine guns, bombs, and howitzers). 

I dunk it is very important to consider such passages and to take them seriously 
■ 1 do not know how prevalent they are - especially in the light of the My Lai 
Massacre in Vietnam or the many incidents like it. 

Even more important, perhaps, than direct and gross indoctrination is ihc 
general pattern of authoritarianism that one finds in the schools, and die associated 
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pallcmof ihc technocratic, problem-solving mode of thought combined with a grcal 
awe of cxpcrlise - quile natural in an advanced industrial society. In some ureas of 
our li ves this lallcrpallcm has reached dimensions dial can really only be described 
as pathological. To take only one dangerous example, the domain of counlcrinsur- 
gency iheory has been developed intoan effective technique of mystification during 
recent years. The idea is to formulate the problems of repression of popular 
movements in purely technical terms. Thus, two experts in couiucrinsurgcncy 
writing in Foreign Affairs explain to us lliatall the dilemmas of counicrinsnrgcncy 
arc "practical and as neutral in an ethical sense as the lawsofphysics"(Tanhain and 
Duncanson, I W) pp. 113-1 22). In short, the situation is a very simple one. We have 
the goal of establishing the rule of certain social groups in the society that is selected 
for the experiment in counter ins urgency. A number of methods arc available, 
ranging from rural development and commodity import programmes to B>2s and 
crop destruction. And the policy maker faces the task of combining these methods 
in such a manner as to maximize the probability of success. Quite obviously, only 
a hysteric or a self- flagellating moralist could sec an ethical problem in this 
situation; it is just like an experiment in physics. 

Academic terminology can be put to very mischievous use in this connection, 
and it often is. For example, driving people i mo government-controlled cities by fire 
power and chemical destruction is called "urbanization " which is then taken as a 
key index of the modernization of the society. We carry out what arc called 
"experiments with population control measures". We should learn, one RAND 
Corporation theorist tells us, to disregard such mystical notions as altitudes; raihcr 
we should control bcha viour by appropriate arrangements for positive and ncgali vc 
rein force m cms such as "confiscation of chickens, razing of houses, or destruction 
of villages'". Or consider, for example, 'the offer of food in exchange for cci lain 

services If this has in the past been a strong stimulus, it can probably we 

weakened by increasing local agricultural production. If it has been a weak or 
neutral stimulus, it can probably Ik strengthened by burning crops". This is from 
a publication of the American Institute for Research, 1967 (sec also Chomsky, 
1969b). Whatever such experts may Ik, they arc not scientists, and the concept of 
"science" suggested by such pronouncements is not one that Russell - or any other 
honest commentator - could endorse. 

Christopher Lasch once pointed out that one of the dominant values of modern 
i nte 1 lc c tua Is i s the i r ac u le sc n sc o f th c i nscl ves as professionals with a vested interest 
in technical solutions to political problems. The schools toa large extent are training 
professionals, and tfiey arc training the general population to accept the values and 
the ideological structures that arc developed by professionals. All of this is 
particularly important in a "post-industrial * or advanced industrial society where 
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the intelligentsia arc increasingly associated wiih iho exercise of power. This is, of 
course, no i a criticism of professionalism or of technology or science, bul ralhcr of 
the subversion of intellectual values as pari of a new coercive ideology lhat seeks 
10 remove decision-making even furl her from popular control Dycxploi ling ihc aura 
of science and technology, by pretending thai social planning is much loocomplex 
for ihc ordinary person and must therefore be ihe domain of experts who claim 10 
bo value-free technicians, but who in fact quite generally accept without question 
the most vulgar forms of official ideology as a basis for their planning. 

If you have read serious social science journals or foreign policy journals over 
the lasi few years, you have seen that it is very common to countcrposc ihc 
"emotional approach" of certain people with the "rational response" of others. For 
example, the people who worry about ihe slaughter of peasant populations - these 
people arc overcome by cmoiion. On the oilier hand, those whotalkaboularranging 
inputs 10 realize a certain outcome are "reasonable" commentators. This is an 
iiucrcsiiiig development, the conn lerposing of cmoiion to reason, because it departs 
significantly from ihc Western inlcllcciual tradition. For example, David Hume 
wrote lhat "Reason is and ought to be the slave of ihc passions". And Russell, 
commenting on the observation, noted thai every reasonable person subscribes to 
this dictum. He surely would be an "unreasonable" commcmalor by the standards 
of today. Reason is concerned wiih the choice of ihc right means loan end that you 
wish to achieve, taking emotional and moral faciors in lo consideration. Unfortu- 
nately loo many modern technocrats, who often pose as scientists and scholars, arc 
real I y divorcing themselves from traditional science and scholarship and excluding 
themselves from the company of reasonable persons in the name of a kind of reason 
thai is perverted bcyoiiu recognition. 

All of these arc matters that require the most careful attention of teachers. We 
have to learn to adopt the questioning and iconoclastic approach dial is highly 
valucdandcarcfully nurtured in the physical sciences, whercan imaginative wo rkor 
will very often hold up his or her basic assumptions to searching analysis. We have 
lo adopt this approach as teachers, and also as citizens who must be social critics, 
recognizing that in ihc domain of social criticism the normal altitudes of a scientist 
arc faired and deplored as a form of subversion or as dangerous radicalism. 

I have been discussing the negative |K>lcnlial of American power. There is also 
a positive side, one that should make the work of teachers particularly demanding 
but highly exciting. The United Suites has a real potential for revolutionary social 
change to a libertarian democratic society of the form that probably cannot be 
achieved any where else in the world. As compared with other societies, libertarian 
instincts arc reasonably strong in the Uniied Stales. There is also very little class 
prejudice as compared with most other societies. But most of all, in an advanced 
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industrial society the rational and human use of resources and technology provides 
the possibility to free |)coplc from the role of tools of production in the industrial 
process. It provides the possibility, perhaps for the first lime in modern history, to 
free human beings from the activities that, as Adam Smith pointed out, turn them 
into imbeciles through the burden of specialized labour. This, then, is the real 
challenge of the twentieth century in the United States: to create social forms that 
will realize the humanistic conception of Man. And it is the responsibility of 
teachers, of citizens, and of ourselves, to liberate the creative impulse and to free 
our minds and the minds of those with whom we deal from the constraints of 
authoritarian ideologies so that this challenge can be faced inascriousand an open- 
minded way. 
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Education, Schooling and 



the World of Work 



by Colin Wnnve 



Thai ;in understanding of and preparation for ihc so-called world of work is an 
important educational aim has in recent years become not simply an established 
orthodoxy but something resembling official policy under both major British 
political parties. 

Among oilier things it has been claimed that young people ought 10 be uiiiu.it 
'how industry creates national wealth 1 (DES. 1979 p. 6) and that they 'need to 
reach maturity with a basic understanding of the economy and the activities, 
especially manufacturing industries, which arc necessary for the creation of 
Britain's national wealth' (DES, 1977 p. 35). It has been urged that steps should 
be taken to correct the situation whereby 'many of our best trained students ... 
have no desire to join industry, but prefer to stay in academic life or find their 
way into the Civil Service' (Callaghan, 1976 p. I ) and held that 'one of the goals 
of education from the nursery school to adult education' is to equip the child to 
the best of their (sic) ability for a lively and constructive place in society and to 
fit them to do a job of work 1 . It has also been suggested that el Ions should be 
made to meet complaints from industry that new recruits from schools sometimes 
do not have the basic tools to do the job that is required (Ibid). 

To remedy this it is suggested that 'industry and commerce should he involved 
in curriculum planning at national and local level 1 (DES, 1977 p. 34) and that 
consideration should be given to the appointment of people with experience in 
management and trades unions as governors of schools (Ibid). 

From the above quotations it will be evident duii in certain undeniably 
influential quarters the intention is that changes should lake place in the content 
of wh;it is taught at all levels - from the nursery school onwards -that would result 
in pupils making not only a more effective but also a more willing contribution 
to the production of goods. Such proposals may have much to be said in their favour, 
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but oughi scarcely 10 become pari of ihc stock of received educational wisdom 
w nhout examination. 

Previous Positions 

Debate concerning the relationship that ought to exist between school and work 
is not new and it is helpful to take brief account of a number of positions which 
are or have been widely held on this question before proceeding to our own 
discussion of it. 

1. Elinst and 'progressive positions. Little need be said of conceptions of 
education in which preparation for work played no part for the simple reason that 
\\ork was exacted to play no part in pupils* subsequent lives. By contrast, the 
\iew was widely canvassed in the fifties and sixties that education should be 
pragmatic, concerned with problem solving (Kilpalrick, 1963), shorn of 1 inert 
ideas' and. in the case of some children al least, 'practical 1 and 'realistic' 
( Whitehead. 1962). The views with which we arc concerned in this paper arc not 
to be regarded as simply continuous with those of the 'progressive 1 educators of 
the fifties and sixties. Those writers were certainly prepared to sec up-to-date » 
practical, including vocational, interests as away into the education of young people 
left untouched by what was currently on offer. But their overriding concern 
remained the child-centred and morally unimpeachable one of bringing pupils to 
an understanding of themselves and of the world about them. If the 1963 Ncwsom 
Report led to a crop of curricula centred on the building trades and projects 
dismantling old cars this was in no way part of an overt drive to improve 
performance in the national housing programme or increase profits in the motor 
industry. 

2. Modem \er$ionsof y lihcraV education. Some wrilcrsdrawa sharpdistinciion 
between their own particular concepts of education which they sec as the csscnual 
and proper function of the school and the preparation for adult roles. Pclcrs t for 
example, concedes that training and education may have to proceed side by side 
in schools set up for what lie terms 'mass education 1 , but suggests that if 
performance of the school's 'instrumental function 1 is to be regarded as anything 
more than a necessary evil this is only because it may provide a powerful incentive 
in the cause of education and induce children to get started on activities whose 
intrinsic attractions may only become evident later (1966 p. 85). Oakcsholt, with 
even less hesitation, scathingly attacks the notion of preparing pup i Is for the ir future 
roles as a usurper of education's prerogative* something foisted on people in con- 
senuoiiceol'lltcemcrgcnltloctrinc that rulers have the right to instruct their subjects 
and that MibjeUs (particularly the poor) have a duly to contribute to the well-being 
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of ihc "nation 1 " (1971 p. 62). Education and vocational preparation arc seen by 
him as irreconcilably different. If occasionally the qualities of educated persons 
happen lobe valuable in the performance of social functions, that isourgood fortune 
and not something education is or should bedesigned to produce (op. cit. p. 40). 

3. The de schoolers' position. In the vicwofccrtaindcschoolcrsandolhcr radical 
educationists, talk of 'education/ 'worthwhile activities 1 , 'an intellectual inheri- 
tance of great splendour and worth* (Oakcshoti p. 51) and so on is sheer ideology. 
For them, schooling is all loo obviously about preparation for adult life not, as 
the naive suppose, in imparling useful skills but in legitimating social inequality 
by convincing the majority thai they arc not good enough for anything but the 
most menial occupations (sec for example Holt 1979; Harris 1977). 

4. Mary Warnock's position. Finally, account must be taken of a view of the 
relationship between education and work recently put forward by Mary Warnock 
(1977). This view merits consideration if only because of its compatibility with 
the quasi-official views set out at the siarl of ihis paper, and because it is likely 
to be accepted by simple souls as a statement of sober common sense. This is 
the view that any learning can count as education if it contributes to ihc 'good 
life 1 compounded of the three elements of virtue, work and imagination. In such 
a scheme, picparalion for work is not only a legitimate but a necessary clement. 

Education, Work and the Teacher's Commitment to Truth 

The main purposcof our present enquiry is lo determine the altitude teachers should 
lake to the advocacy of learning aimed at improving pupils* understanding of, 
commitment to, and efficiency at work. It is unlikely that we shall progress far 
with such an enquiry without some examination of the moral altitude wc arc lo 
have towards work itself. Before proceeding to such an examination, however, 
it may be helpful to deal with a number of important but, I hope, relatively 
uncontrovcrsial points, it may later be necessary lo say something at length about 
what is to be understood by education, but for the present it is simply assumed 
thai this presupposes some commitment on the part of the teacher to imparting 
truth about the world and contributing lo pupils 1 understanding of their position 
in it. This is a wide brief but it docs rule out any systematic indoctrination or 
deception of one's pupils, even if this is thought to be in the public interest. 

I. 'Knowing more about' industry fairly clearly is a proper educational aim. 
This can be accepted even by the radical who believes the present exploitative 
relation sh ip between capital and labour lo be possible only because the true nature 
of the situation is concealed from the masses. Knowledge of ' how industry works' 
is knowledge of the human and social world, of oilier minds, of other people's 
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lives and experience. Il is pari of individuals* undc islanding of the world and llicir 
re lal ion ship 10 il, (or someone who docs not imdcrsUunl l he extent to which he 
or she is materially supported by manufacture is in error about his or her situation. 
Whatever we may think about the way industry is run, many productive processes 
arc examples of human achievement and ingenuity and many productive enter- 
prises manifestly embody slandardsof efficiency, ceononiy,prudcnce, imagination 
and management of the rules of cause and effect. There are therefore grounds for 
arguing thai a disinterested study of the manufacturing industry forms a proper 
pari of the individual's education in the modem world. 

As a corollary to this, however, if study of the world of work is an essential 
part of the child's education itfollows thai it muslbc Carried ouL not with amateurish 
good will and enthusiasm, but lo proper professional and educational standards 
as regards the selection of material, economy of presentation and academic regard 
for accuracy, integrity and irulhfulness. A scries of talks on the importance and 
benevolence of industry by representatives of the local chamber of commerce will 
not meet the bill. 

2. We say thai importance was attached lo ensuring lhal more, and especially 
abler pupils undertook a career in industry. Clearly* if il is the case lhal many 
such pupils lake up other occupalions because they arc simply uninformed about 
industry, or because they arc laken in by the gcnilcnianly ideology lhal trade is 
unworthy, then il would be a highly desirable part of the educational process to 
correct this false understanding. What must al least be considered as a possibility, 
however, is lhal ihosc with sufficieni ability to be in a |X)silion lo choose, have 
perfectly valid reasons for electing to follow the careers they do. These reasons 
may be prudential, connected wilh the uncongenial nature of industrial work, 
material insecurity or ihc difficulties of reconciling success in industry wilh an 
acceptable family and personal life. There may also be good reasons of a more 
idealistic kind for finding public service or the liberal professions more attractive 
than the pursuitof profit, cither for oncsclfor for one's employers. Possibly industry 
in a free economy cannot afford lo be less than nuhlcss, whatever die cost in other 
values, if this is true, ihc bencfils of rulhlcssncss may have lo be weighed against 
whatever advantages arc supposed lo flow from attracting some of the recruits 
industry now complains of losing. 

Careers education is obviously highly desirable if tl is what il claims lo be, 
i.e. careers education, the skilled, professional activity of seeking and passing on 
lo one's pupils accurate, comprehensive information, duly evaluated and inter- 
preted for their benefit. Clearly, however, il would be both educationally and 
morally unacceptable for schools lo 'sell* industry lo their pupils, or present il 
in a falsely attractive light. 
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3. Needless 10 say. any coinmiimcni lo iruih on llic leather's pan nmsi make 
ihe function of the school as described by what I have called die \icsclicx)lcrs Y 
position* unacccplahlc. If it were die case thai schools were necessarily instru- 
mental in communicating die falsehood - on the assumption lhal a falsehood ii 
is - dial some arc fu for menial lasks only, then it is difficult lo sec how there 
could be any defensible alternative to ihe abolition of schools, whalcvcr the cost 
in social unresi or losl production. That schools do, in fact, promote this belief 
may jusl possibly Ik shown empirically. 1 he claim lhal while schools exist they 
must necessarily do so, however, is not an empirical claim at all. There seems 
rio ground lor holding thai schools cannot in principle ever be organized lo convey 
a different message, despite the resistance changes necessary lo this end would 
Ik likely lo encounter. !l should be added ihat nolhing contained in the sources 
quoted ai the beginning of this pa|>er advocates anything likely lo produce a greater 
crop of educational failures in the interests of the manufacturing industry. On ihe 
contrary, the claim seems to be thai educators arc already producing far too many 
c in amis capable of menial lasks only. 

The Morality of Work 

In the previous section ii was suggested lhal whalcvcr moral status was ascribed 
to work itself, certain kinds of learning in relation lo llic world of work were fairly 
clearly morally and educationally acceptable, while certain others were not. In 
general, however, the righmess of encouraging orcven obliging the young to spend 
lime learning things that will enable them to work more cfficicnllyor more willingly 
will depend on our views of the morality of work itself. It might be thought lhal 
the moral status of work and even the appropriateness of calling preparation for 
it education' would dqiend lo some extent on the nature of the work in question. 
Mary Warnock, however, holds dial work she says any kind of work -is a necessary 
partof the good lifeand preparation for il 'education 1 properly so called. Her reasons 
are thai the worker resembles the Nicl/chcan superman impressing his will on 
ihe world, and lhal ii is heller lo support onesel f by one's own efforts than lo depend 
on the 'charily' of oihers (1977 pp. 144-155)! 

In the present section it will be argued lhal our view of the morality of work 
is sometimes con fused not only by a rather obvious ambiguity but also by a number 
of contingent evils with which sonic kinds of work arc often associated. Ii will 
[k held that some kinds of work arc not at all constitutive of the good life and 
are at besi a necessary evil. To undertake one's share of this evil, and consequently 
lo undertake such learning as will enable one lo do so, however, may be a universal 
obligation as well, possibly, as being in iisclf an educative experience. 
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Sonic activities which arc described as work arc undoubtedly worthwhile in 
one way or another. When artists, philanthropists, political idealists, re formers and 
others speak of their work they often refer to something which is a kind of self- 
chosen activity - even though they may think of it as an obligation imposed from 
without. Their work may be worthwhile, cither intrinsically, as in the case of 
creative or interpretive artists, or because of the end it is supposed to achieve. 
Sometimes the persons in question may refer to it as 'thci r* work, or as work which 
only they can do. 

But work docs not have to be as sublime or spectacular as this to be worthwhde. 
Many relatively mundane jobs can be challenging and varied and involve standards 
of logic efficiency, integrity, judgment and so on. Many trades, crafts and 
subordinate occupations may be such that each situation provides its own chal- 
lenges and problems to be solved within the standards of a craft or the parameters 
of a particular role. 

Work of these kinds presents litUc difficulty for the claim that u may form 
part of a version of the good life and that some kind of preparation for doing it 
may be educational. But this can scarcely blind us to the fact that much work docs 
not resemble any of the categories of worthwhile work mentioned above. Much 
work is tedious and repetitive offering no opportunity for the exercise of skill, 
variation or personal style. It may be concerned with the mass production of objects 
of no social or aesthetic value - even of objects which arc socially harmful. Many 
jobs in the tobacco, confectionery and armament industries must fall into this 
category. Only extrinsic reasons can be imagined for doing them. One needs the 
money or is glad of the chance to be out of the house. 

U is' this kind of work whose moral status might be judged if wc arc to assess 
the recommendation that the young should invest lime and effort in preparing for 
it And here in passing it should be noted that the fact that a particular kind of 
work requires training and preparation is not in itself a guarantee that the work 
itself will be worthwhile. A task may be intricate and depend on knowledge not 
widely disseminated, being perhaps of limited scope and of no general interest. 
The ncccssarv facts and knacks may lake time and effort to acquire, but once they 
arc acquired the tasks in which they arc applied may cease to provide challenge 
or variety. 

Those who perform such work may endure long and exhausting hours so that 
waking lifcisacontinousroundoftoil.possibly in foul anddisagrccablc conditions. 
They may be subject to extreme poverty or work in conditions harmful to physical 
health. The Victorian matchgirl. overworked, undernourished, exploited, gaping 
with phossy jaw bears little resemblance to Mrs Wamock's picture of the Nictzsch- 
can superman imposing his will on the universe. There is also the question of the 
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worker's alienation from the product of his labour. Il is not proposed lo dwell on 
the evils of exploitation, but for ihc purposes of discussing the morality of certain 
kinds of work and the preparation of workers to perform it more willingly and 
efficiently there may seem to be significant differences between work that benefits 
ihc worker and the community to which he or she belongs, and work which in 
the first insUinccbciicfiLsadisiantor impersonal employer whohas, perhaps, neither 
desert nor need, or whose interests may even be opposed to those of the worker 
and his or her community. Clearly someone who saw a society organized in this 
way as an overriding evil could not approve educational recommendations that 
bolstered the system by making the worker more clficicnt. 

Nevertheless, though both poverty and exploitation raise highly important 
questions of social justice, these questions may be distinguished from that of the 
moral status of toil itself II is undeniably possible lo conceive of workers whose 
work is uninteresting but whose material conditions arc acceptable. It is also 
possible to imagine that tedious processes of mass production may need loconlinue 
even when factories are not privately owned. 

But Ihc defender of toil may be assailed not only by social reformers and Marxist 
revolutionaries but also by those who urge that the good life consists in a return 
to nature and renunciation of many of ihc things which work currently serves to 
produce. 

Doubtless this view has much to recommend it. As noted above, many 
manufactured items may have ncithcrncsthctic nor social worth. It isalsoconccdcd 
that labour in the pursuit of affluence may be carried lo excess, so that il displaces 
other aspirations in the individual. It may be counter- productive in squandering 
resources, and destructive of ihc environment upon which some aspects of the good 
life may depend. 

Once again, however, these may be regarded as in principle avoidable aspects 
of industrial production. On the other side of the argument il must be recognized 
as a contingent fact about human beings that work - someone's work - is actually 
necessary to produce what we need to survive. It is also hard lo deny thai for many 
life is nearer the gootf life because of the various means of transport, commu- 
nication, hcalih, study and even comfort and convenience which work produces. 
This being so, the moral problem posed by ledious and intrinsically unrewarding 
work is not lo be solved by simply saying 'We'd be belter off without it'. 

The Morality of Toil and the Division of Labour 

Since all depend for survival and an acceptable way of life on ihc products of 
toil il may seem that in an ideal world - in which loil were nevertheless a necessity 
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- all should bear their part of il. Barring incapacity ihcrc seems manifest juslicc 
in Ihc dictum llial those who will noi work should not benefit from the work of 
others. If training is necessary bcfoic anyone can work in a socially efficient way, 
then it seems quite legitimate to require all to undergo such training. 

There arc, of course, furlhcrqucsiions as lo whclhenhosc with particular talents 
arc entitled to buy off their obligation to do their part of the chores and engage 
only in work of a more absorbing and satisfying kind. It may also be asked whether 
a trul v moral person would wish to do this, or whether society would be justified 
in preventing him or her if the resulting sense of injustice aroused in others were 
likely to lead to social strife. But since 'toil or starve" is an option at which the 
human race as a whole cannot baulk, it may also be the case that some experience 
of toil should play a pan in everyone's education if all arc truly to understand 
the nature of such work and the part it plays in human existence. 

We may now seem to be in a position to make some coherent claims about 
the relationship between the good life, mil, and the legitimacy of schooling the 
voting to perform it. Firstly, toil, regular, serious toil cannot itself be a necessary 
part of the good life, for those who have more intrinsically satisfying waysof earning 
a living appear lo gel along very well without it. At best il would seem a necessary 
evil, for time spent in toil could be spent in more intrinsically worthwhile pursuits, 
including more satisfying forms of work. But if toil is not of itself a necessary 
part of a satisfying life, the facts of human existence arc such that preparedness 
to undertake il may be regarded as a necessary part of a life that is just. Il would 
also seem to follow that, if certain kinds of work arc a necessary evil rather than 
themselves part or ihe good life, the lives of those engaged in such work must 
contain somedung else. Artists, philanthropists and reformers may live for ihcir 
work. For many others, by contrast, the promise of fulfilment through labour is 
fraudulent. Il mas be dial all must work lo live, but it would be unacceptable if 
some were to live or he taught to live only lo work. 

Secondly, il toil is a necessary evil, training which enables it to he completed 
more efficiently and reduces the amount of lime to be spent on it or enables il 
to be replaced by a more challenging or worthwhile form of work seems morally 
desirable. Despite ihe fact, therefore, that there may be some aspects of the world 
of work as currently organized that arc lo Ik cnlici/cd. it would seem dial lo train 
someone to work more efficiently is not of itself necessarily lo lend support lo 
an evil stale of al fairs. 

This, however, is to show only that preparation for work may be a morally 
acceptable part of someone's schooling. It does not show that il may count as part 
of his or her education. 
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Kdueation and Training 

Education and training arc frequently equaled by laymen and conirasicd by 
phi losophcrs (Peters, 1966 pp. 32-35). The relationship between tticm is not simple, 
however and needs to be explored if wc arc to understand fully the implications 
of concurring or declining to concur in any shift of the balance between them. 
In this final section an attempt will be made to show thalihcrearc im|X)ruint features 
common to both concepts. In some respects to train is necessarily to educate and 
vice versa, so that at times the two activities may take place concurrently. Against 
this it will be argued that some aspects of the two concepts are incompatible, and 
that the aims of educator and trainer ntust sometimes be in conflict. 

Regrettably, perhaps, such an undertaking requires some analysis of both 
education and training. The latter poses rather less problems. Clearly training 
entails the transmission of both knowledge and skills which will enable the learner 
to engage in a certain occupation or group of occupations more successfully, ll 
may also have implications for attitudes, commitments and habitual rcs|)onses to 
certain situations (Peters, 1966 p. 33). 

No particularly original understanding of the concept of education is proposed. 
Broadly interpreted, the term may include some socialization into acccplablc 
modes of behaviour, but is here held lobe fundamentally concerned with knowledge 
and understanding of ourselves, of the world about us and of the relationship 
between the two. If it is suggested that the world about us is known through the 
familiar categories of logical, empirical, aesthetic, moral and other forms of 
knowledge (Hirst, 1965), that is quite in accordance with the view I propose. This 
is the knowledge the individual needs for the general conduct of his or her life, 
for one cannot choose how to lead one's life without knowing who and v>hat one 
is. what the world contains, what is possible, what is valuable, and so on. 

Two objections to such a view of education arc to be met. Firstly, to define 
education in this way is somewhat stipulative. Some may deny that 'education 1 
is properly or exclusively used in this way and wish to employ it differently. So 
be it. Nevertheless, it is |>ossihle to conceive of an activity which consists of passing 
on knowledge of the kind described. This activity may be regarded as an important 
one without the licncfil of which ihc life one leads is not one's own, in the sense 
of not being what one chooses, but becomes instead the unexamined life sometimes 
said to be not worth hung. It is with this activity - under whatever name - that 
1 am concerned and it is the implications for this activity that 1 wish to explore 
when it is urged that more attention should be given in schools to imparting the 
kind or knowledge that will make children into better workers. 

Secondly, ii might be objec ted that the view ol education 1 have set out is rather 
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far-fetched and docs noi relate lo ihc lives of ordinary people. Autonomy, 
rationality, choice and so on, ii mighi be argued, arc concepts thai belong to the 
culture of an elite, if indeed they arc not altogether illusory. 

Now, this view that '1 choose, you arc influenced, he/she is socially or 
psychologically determined" can, I think, be met only by Hat denial. Within certain 
limits - which for some people may admittedly be narrower than for others - people 
just do seem to choose such things as where they live, what jobs they will, or at 
least wil i not do, how they will spend their lime and money, who,or indeed whether, 
they wilt marry, how they will decorate their houses and so on. All these things 
areconstituiivcoflhc lives people lead, and in all these arcascducatcd andinformcd 
choices may be distinguished from those that arc not. 

Education and Training - Compatibility 

That there should be some overlap between cducationand training is not surprising. 
Knowledge of the world is relevant both to the way one lives one's life and to 
the way one docs one's job. In the obvious sense it is knowledge of the same world. 
It is often wi th the same non-negotiable features of the world that we arc concerned. 
The second kind of knowledge is a limited segment of the first. In our work we 
use knowledge of a highly specific part of the world to make decisions of a highly 
specific kind. In one respect, therefore, vocational training rests on and grows out 
of one's general education, identical learnings may seem to form part of both. 
The elementary science one learns as part of one's coming to understand the 
physical universe may also be essential knowledge to the professional engineer 
and many tilings may have to be included in a programme of vocational training 
if they have not already been learned as part of one's general education. The line 
of demarcation between the two may depend on the stale of society. Learning lo 
read may be pari of the specifically voactional training of a clerk, or it may be 
considered part of everyone's general educational achievement which courses of 
secretarial training presuppose, but lake for granted. Nor is it always clear where 
vocational training begins and general education lea vesoff. A joiner wiihout certain 
minimal mathematical, aesthetic and social understanding or certain moral re- 
sponses to the idea of safe and reliable workmanship could be worse than useless 
to his employers or clients, however impeccable his knowledge of culling tools 
ami the properties of wood. If the recommendations quoted at the beginning of 
litis paper were to be interpreted as a demand for more basic vocational knowledge, 
e.g. for joiners with more knowledge of cutting tools and wood and less time speni 
on social, personal and aesthetic development, ihc rcsuli might be quite literally 
counterproductive. 
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If education is, if not actually to train, then at least to provide with sonic of 
the knowledge one needs in one's work, it is also true that in sonic respects to 
train may be to educate. This, however, should not be given quite the naive 
interpretation it sometimes receives. It may be that if training is undertaken in 
a liberal and liberalizing way, this will provide a way into the education of some 
who would otherwise remain outside the citadel. But this may be no more than 
a pious hope. In any case such a contribution of vocational learning to an 
individual's education would be purely contingent. 

What can more confidently be argued is that the learning of any occupation 
imposes its own discipline, in that the learner is obliged to come to terms with 
partoflhercal world, however circumscribed that part may be. In learning particular 
skills the trainee learns to act thus and not otherwise in the light of features of 
the material or social world, rather than simply to respond to the instructions of 
an authority, or the impulse of individual whims. 

Education and Training - Incompatibility 

Despite the degree of overlap and mutual entailment between education, which 
relates to the way people live their lives, and training which relates to the way 
they do their work, it should not be thought that teachers arc currently being asked 
simply to do better the job they sec themselves as doing already, or make 
adjustments of no great moment. Despite the common ground between education 
and training attention must be drawn to differences which must in consistency 
result in divergence and conflict in practice. 

Firstly and perhaps most obviously, education and training differ in the 
relationship in which they stand to the major choices an individual makes in the 
course of his or her life. As we know, it is possible to be trained as a chef or a 
tool maker, but not educated as this or that (Peters, 1966 p. 34). For this ihcrc is 
good reason, namely that education throws further light on the life-choices one 
has to make. It precisely docs not determine them or presuppose that they have 
been made already. Training, e.g. as a chef, by contrast, docs not typically help 
one decide whether to be a chef or not. Doubtless some future chefs, like some 
future teachers, arc confirmed in their choice of a career in the course of their 
training, while others arc confirmed in their worst fears and arc glad of the chance 
lo change to some other occupation before it is loo late. But this is not the point 
of training as a chef. The point is lo make people into better chefs once their choice 
of an occupation has been made. 

One may consider Uic well-worn contrast between the leaching of pottery as 
part of an educational programme and as part of a training course lor future pollers. 
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in ihe first case ihc aim would presumably I*: to introduc e a pupi 1 10 the disciplines, 
satisfactions and values involved in practising a craft, possibly enabling ihe pupil 
to choose this or broadly similar aciiviiics as pan of his or her way of life, or 
10 understand the lives and point of view of those who do. The training of potters, 
on the other hand, being intended first and foremost to increase the quality and 
quantity of pots in the world must necessarily be more narrowly concerned with 
an exhaustive mastery of particular processes. To subject people to such training 
is not to give them a taste for craflmanship which they can cither pursue or leave 
as they choose, but lo invest so much of their time and effort in this learning as 
to render the latter course not only unlikely but, under normal circumstances, 
irrational. The range of their choices is not thereby widened but narrowed. 

Education and training also differ in respect of the intentions of those who 
undertake them and this must frequently result in di ffcrenccs in practice. We should 
not, perhaps, make unduly cnuk distinctions between the intrinsically valuable 
purposes of the cducaior and the utilitarian purposes of the trainer. It may well 
be that learning to operate a lathe can equally well be seen as a means of earning 
more money, or as a means of becoming a loolmakcr, that is t learning a craft with 
its own inherent standards (Peters, 1977 pp. 5 1-53). The recommendations giving 
rise lo the present chapter, however, have been made in the context of anxiety 
about pr<xluction and profits in British industry, and this concern, it is suggested, 
is unambiguously utilitarian. 

The intentions of the educator cannot Ik utilitarian for the reason that when 
we equip someone with certain pieces of knowledge and understanding, or put 
someone in a position to take account of values not previously considered, wc 
cannot actually tell how that person will choose to act in consequence. Strictly, 
there can be no behavioural objectives in education. At most there can be objectives 
lo be spelled out in terms of potential choices and courses of action made available 
Ui the pupil. Training, on the other hand, which docs not in fact result in more 
efficient work-oriented behaviour has failed, and would certainly not meet the 
recommendations u i it i which we arc concerned, however considered the trainees 1 
rejection of ihe industrial way of life, or however enterprising their investigation 
of ihe alternatives. 

The d 1 1 ferent intentions of trainers and educators may c ven result in differences 
in practice w hen ostensibly the same thing is be ing unighl. In an educational context 
a learner's observations in the course of operating a lathe might lead on to questions 
about causes and explanations about ihe molecular structure of metals. In a training 
situation a more likely response lo such observations would be 'Just keep your 
hand steady and your eye on the culling edge'. And the point is that in the context 
o| a course of training of limited duration ihis might be a thoroughly appropriate 
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response and noi in any way indicate lhai ihe trainer was an unrcflcciivc or narrow 
individual. Sircsson whal is vex. a lion ally useful must incvuablyandquitc rationally 
nican a move from knowledge-thai to knowledge-how, from understanding prin- 
ciples and an awareness of uncertainties and alternatives, to practical tips and rules 
of ihumh where this is all that will be required for the trainees to perform their 
future work more efficiently. In contrast to education, in which a multiplicity of 
ends arc proposed in relation to which the individual may regulate Ins or her 
conduct, training necessarily presupposes a single criterion of value: the efficient 
achievement of a particular end. however broadly that end may be conceived. 

Thirdly, as we say, training may relate not only to someone's knowledge and 
skills, but may also imply possession of certain attitudes, habitual responses and 
commitments. To be trained for an occupation, however lowly, is in a sense to 
be a professional to have accepted the constraints and obligations not of seeking 
the good in general but of fulfilling the expectations of a certain socially definable 
role. Not only certain lapses, but also certain quite natural hesitations become un- 
thinkable in a trained person. This applies not only in such obviously bruuil 
CKCiipationsasihoscofilicirained soldier and slaiighterhouseinatubutalso in many 

others. The nurse who demurs to inflict temporary pain, the teacher who feels 
uneasy about correcting children lor fear of hurting Uieir feelings, the advocate 
w ho scruples to present a client's case in as favourable a light as possible would 
all do their jobs less well and society would be the poorer. Yet precisely these 
would be the hesitations of educated persons of whom it is the mark to lake the 
general viewand consider a multiplicity of valucs.Thisisnodoiibiwhy weeonsider 
it important that the members of some occupations who hold power over the lives 
and fortunes of others should be educated and not just trained. This is not simply 
a renaming or c\cn a broadening of their training, bill an attempt to hold in check 
their crude elficiency in the pursuit of a single goal. 

Now it may be thought that though there are some occupations in which the 
trained response is at variance with that of the normal, educated person, this is 
true of certain occupations only. This, however, is not the case, for to have become 
commuted to acting with a view to achieving ellicicntly a certain kind of end 
is, in principle, to have abandoned the educated person's rational commitment 
to take cognizance of countervailing considerations and the multiplicity of values 
relevant to human actum. 

It will he recalled that at the time of the student unrest at the end of the 60s, 
it was frequently observed thai sindcnis indisciplines more closely connected with 
ihcexisiingcKciipaiK>nalsiniciure-im\licalsiudcnis,engincersand lawyers -were 
inclined to be less militant than others. It is not suggested that the production of 
social revolutionaries is the ami of education. Nevertheless, criticism rather than 
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the conforming mind is characteristic of rational autonomy. 

Possibly contingent factors, such as the social origins of students in different 
disciplines, were to some extent responsible for die differences observed. Nev- 
ertheless, teaching and learning which take place on the assumption that the learner 
will eventually enter a certain occupation would seem to imply some acceptance 
of, and commitment to, the existing occupational structure and belief in a degree 
of permanence in the stews quo by both learner and teacher. For society to modify 
its educational aims and procedures in the way suggested by the various sources 
quoted at the start of this paper is for society as a whole to endorse this com milmcnt. 
A policyofchangingthc balance between education and training especially training 
for entry into the manufacturing industry would therefore seem to merit the 
vigilance not only of educators but of all to whom the future of die next generation 
is of interest. 
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Part Two 

Work, Education and Democracy 
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Introduction: Linking 
Education and Work 

by David Corson 



The Meaning of Kducation 

My task in this chapter is nol lo provide an original analysis of the meaning of 
'education'. This isaccnlral issue of debate in the now well established philosophy 
of education which until recently centred mainly on the work of the British 
philosopher of education Richard Peters. 1 need only assemble somcof the threads 
of meaning identified for "education' within that school of enquiry in order to offer 
a description suited lo our theme. Despite recent critiques of elements of Peters' 
work, his attempt to help us clarify the meaning of 'education' is of considerable 
value. 

Initiation, Knowledge, and Understanding. 

Most people would agree that it isdifficuli loconccivc of education today without 
thinking about the transfer of knowledge and the acquisition of understanding. 
Nevertheless a more general use for 'education' still survives, a use that has little 
io do with knowledge and understanding. In English the word 'education' was 
originally used just to talk in a very general way about the bringing up of children 
and of animals. This older use survives, for example, when we talk about 'Spartan 
education': this is an instance of the older sense of the word being used since it is 
clear that acquiring knowledge and understanding, as weconccivcof them, was nol 
an important part of the training of a young Spartan (Peters, 1970 pp. 10-1 1). We 
also use education in this general waywhen we talkaboiiiourownformsoflraining. 
even when they have no close connection with knowledge and understanding. 

The usual meaning of 'education' is nol so limited. This meaning suggests 
passing on the ultimate values of a community so that people can make those values 
their own and use them in pursuing a worthwhile form of life. This view of Peter s. 
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thai education is 'initiation into a worthwhile form of life', is consistent with the 
views held about 'human interests' by social philosophers: both Dworkin (1983) 
and Rawls (1972) irrguc that the highest order 'interest' thai humans have lies in 
having as good a life as possible, a life that has in it as much as what a life should 
have. In our culture Knowlcdgcand understanding arc highly valued, both for their 
own sake an/ 1 for what they contribute to technology and to our quality of life 
generally. For us the basic requirement in being 'cducaicd' is that one have 
knowledge and understanding. More than this our concept of an educated person is 
of someone who lives a life engaging in a variety of pursuits and projects for their 
own sake and whose pursuit of them and the general conduct of his or her life is 
transformed by some degree of all-round undcrsianding and sensitivity (Peters, 
1970 p. 14). The first requirement for those charged with providing education, then, 
is: how do we organise our proccsscsofschoolingtoprovidc si udcnls with initiation 
into some worthwhile form of life? 

Education as initiation into a worthwhile form of life demands a careful 
selection of aims from the many available aims that cducalors can pursue. The 
choice of aims will depend on those features of a worthwhile form of life that 
cducalors think it most important to foster. Teachers need to appreciate what any 
worthwhile form of life might be for themselves and they need a breadth of vision 
sufficient to appreciate what any worthwhile form of life might be for others. 
Teachers especially need to be richly initialed into knowledge and understanding 
themselves if they arc going to arrange processes of schooling aimed at fostering 
the initiation of others. Like all educated persons, they need to be more than just 
'knowledgeable*; they need to possess knowledge that is built into the way that they 
lookat their lask. For instance, aknowlcdgcof the stages of intellectual growltuhat 
children from all cultures seem to go through, is a meaningless acquisition if 
teachers cannot use that knowledge in the design of syllabuses and in the application 
of pedagogics forchildrcn of different ages. What docs il mean to have knowledge 
of something if il is not brought to bear when interpreting something else relevant 
to il? This is not a knowledge consistent with being educated. It is something less 
than ihc knowledge of an educated person, as having percepts is less than having 
concepts - something akin to the outcomes of train ing as practised on animals and 
sometimes on humans; but not education. 

Kducation and Training 

The distinction between 'education' and 'training' is a very useful one for our 
purposes here; by examining it we can bring the meaning of 'education * more fully 
into focus. Wc use'training' in a narrow way and in a wider way loo. In the narrow 
sense wc speak of training plants or animals, or even hair. What wc mean here is 
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•giving ihc subjcci one disposition lo aci raihcr lhan oihcr dispositions'. Wc very 
oflcn associate this narrow use of 'training" with psychological conditioning in 
which subjects become instruments to the will of the trainer. Wc also use 'training 
in a wider way, as in training aphilosophcr. irainingan observer or training the mind. 
Even in these uses there is still the sense of imparling routine manoeuvres and skills, 

without rationale. . 

In agrarian cultures people may not need a distinction like the one that wc make 
between 'education' and 'training'. Similarly in English-speaking cultures, until 
ihclndustrial Revolution and the introduction of compulsory schooling in the nine- 
teenth century, ihc iwo words were used almost interchangeably. Pcicrs recalls 
•cducaiion* being used of animals and birds trained by human beings, such as 
hounds and falcons, and even silkworms ( 1970 p. 1 1). As mentioned, this older uSC 
for 'education * still survives when wc talk, for instance, of Spartan education or of 
our own forms of training that do nol have close links with knowledge and 
understanding. Today though wc wouldnot readily speak of cducaunganimalsand 
never of educating plants: wc do continue to speak of training animals and plants 
though The reasons for this chan B c arc easy to follow: with the coming of 
industrialism greater value was placed on literacy , numeracy , knowledge and skill; 
with spec ial institutions developed lo pass on these things education came to be as- 
sociated very closely with the many processes of instruction thai went on in such 
special institutions. Pcicrs says that the development of the concept of an 'educated 
person' in the nineteenth century (characterised as an all-round developed person 
morally, intellectually and spiritually) caused us lo tighten up ihc concept of 
'education' because of its association with ihc development of such a person: "wc 
distinguish between cducaiing pcopk and training them because for us education 
is no longer compatible with any narrowly conceived enterprise" (Pcicrs, 1973 p. 

54). „ f . . 

There isnosuchthingasagcncralsoriofiraining. 'Training isspcc.ficin away 

mat 'education' is nol. Training is directed towards some end beyond the task of 
training while cducaiion means nothing less lhan initiation into'a worthwhile form 
of life: "Wc do nol speak of people being educated as cooks, in engineering, or for 
anything specific such as farming" (Peters, 1973 pp. 42-43). 

What is the connection then between 'education' and 'training'? Certainly 
training is ottcn used as an ingrcdicnl of cducaiion. 1 Ihink wc can conclude with 
\VriP»c lhai education, as initiation inio a worthwhile form of life, will usually 
include training ol some sort as a subordinate activity (for example, training in the 
skills of literacy and numeracy). Wc can say. ihcrcforc, thai training is part ol ihc 
experience » f a " educated person; wc can even say of this sort of training thai its 
aims arc instrumental in reaching that worthwhile form of life into which education 
initiates. But wc can never conclude thai cducaiion always requires training; even 
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training in ihc skills of literacy ana numeracy can be bypassed by children 
approprialjly motivated to teach then, selves. Nor can we conclude dial training is 
coextensive with education. Being educated dcnuinds much more than bcinghighly 
trained; it involves the possession of a body of knowledge along with a conceptual 
scheme to raise that knowledge above !nc level of a collection of disjointed facts. 
Th is means sonic understanding of pri triples for the organising of facts. We need 
to understand the reasons behind :hings,an understanding that training on its own 
not just fails to supply, but which it can obscure. 

If we want lo connect educational processes with work, then, wc arc not going 
to manage it through some vast processes of training. The connection of education 
with work is a plain one: any process of schooling designed by people who view 
education asiniliation intosomc worthwhile form of life will show regard lor work 
as a component of that worthwhile form of life, because work is a part of the normal 
and necessary range of human activities. In exercising a minimum skill men and 
women arc 'at work 1 . It behoves those responsible for framing educational 
processes to ask: what arc the curricular processes that will reveal work as a 
component of a worthwhile form of life and that will prepare children for initiation 
into that work component of a worthwhile form of life? 

Work, Education and Democracy 

Because human work is very often performed in social contexts where issues of 
power and control, profit and loss, and even life and death arc important ones, it is 
impossible to separate the 'education for work 1 debate from wider political issues. 
There is much at stake when wc arc deciding what processes of schooling arc 
suitable in this area: there arc those in societies who plainly stand to gain or lose in 
important ways depending on the decisions that wc make. Obviously students 
themselves possess important rights of control over their lives that can be lost if 
educators choose badly in deciding the kind of curriculum that is appropriate: the 
righ t to freedom of action; the right lo freedom of expression. At the same lime those 
who employ the graduates of our schools have much to win or lose depending on 
our decisions. For example, consider the capitalist or mixed economy societies thai 
arc the social and educational contexts for this book: wc might argue that private 
enterprise organisations, thcirowncrs and their shareholders, would bcncdlgreally 
if adolescent children were to be given a form of schooling that stresses training in 
the job skills that arc most needed by those same private enterprise organisations. 

The question recurs in educational debate: can schools be servants of techno- 
craliccfficicncy withinsociclics while still properly serving educational aims? The 
strident cries of would-be educational reformers of mid-seventeenth century 
England sound very familiar today, Beverley Southgatc assembles some of these 
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(1987 p 13): theory must he replaced by practice; ihc function or education is lo 
prepare •everyone lor industry and employment" (John Dury. in 1649); nothing is 
to be taught that is not socially "useful". "Let all children be filled lor common 
trades"" less "vocational" education can then be pursued by those with lime and 
money for such luxuries (John Newton, in 1 668). For young men should "not be idly 
trained up in notions, simulations and verbal disputes, but may learn lo mure their 
hands to labour, and put their lingers lo the furnaces" (John Webster, in 1654) 
Clearly it is 'training* that these early theorists wanted; some early version ot 
schooling for technocratic cflicicncy, not education. 

Even allowing that education must remain ihc goal of schooling and lhal train mg 
has only a subordinate place, people slill believe il possible lo design a form or 
schooling lhal is 'education' but where training is deliberately given priority in 
order to equip children with the job skills needed for technocratic cflicicncy in 
societies Ciary McCulloch, in Chapter 9 of (his volume, discusses policies m 
education directed very much to ibis end; he examines Iwo cases: the 'secondary 
technical schools' policy established in Britain in the 1940s and abandoned in the 
1 960s; and the 'city technology colleges' i ntroduccd there in 1987 in direct response 
to government policy. 

Similar demands that schools produce efficient workers, coming recently from 
politically diverse governments in Canada, the United Sues, Australia and New 
Zealand, raise anew the question: arc schools the servants of technocratic effl- 
ciency'' The mosl important and serious debate on this question look place in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century in the United States. Because of the 
character of that debate, and the importance for education of one of us participants 
il provides the standard rehearsal or ihc issues ai slake. In Chapter 5 Arthur V. irlh 
reviews this 'vocational-liberal studies controversy', a documented debate that 
look place between the first modern philosopher of education, John Dewey . on one 
side and the 'social efficiency philosophers' or, ihc other. In drawing on Dewey s 
work NV.rlli is presenting tor us the ideas of ihc central theorist in die olmimii 
for work' debate. Indeed so inllucnlial were Dewey's ideas in the early 1 900s thai 
the Bolshevik re> olut.onarics in ihc Soviet Union used his theorising as the. r model 
for progressive education and continued to do so up to a decade after the October 
revolution, until their inlantdcmocralic institutions were washed away by dictator- 
ship 1 si.guesl that il is important 10 read Wirth's chapter noi simply as history, 
'iutcrcsliniTlhough the events arc lo historians or education; what the reader needs 
lo c-.racrrro.il this chapter is a grasp or Ihc enduring and recurrent issues about 
'education fr.r *ork' lhal arise in societies; issues lhal seem lobe resurrected by 
polil.c.ans every decade or so, especially when unemployment is a v.s.blc social 
problem The reader can also extract some standard educational responses lo the 
demands in this area that governments ofien unreasonably make or schools. 
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As Winh points out, Dewey did not win the Vocational -liberal studies' debate. 
In Chapter 6 Robert Sherman argues that Dewey's defeat has had lasting conse- 
quences for democratic societies; he suggests that wc have not come very far since 
Dewey first asscm bled the arguments; and he recommends a return to the Dcweyan 
position: educators have to work within the scientific, industrial, corporate reality 
and use education to understand, transform and transcend inequities and oppressive 
influences wiihin lhal reality. Also in this chapter Sherman discusses a form oi 
school ing in the United States lhal was given prominence in the early 1970s: 'career 
education', where training and "fining" students lo a function was emphasised 
while the development of their critical faculties was not. Sherman uses his 
discussion of career education as the subject matter for his treatment of the wider 
issues. His conclusion is rather different from WirtlTs: Sherman sees a prior need 
for educational reform coupled with social renewal if wc are tocrcalc lifestyles that 
balance technology with humanistic concerns. 
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Issues In The Vocational- 

5 Liberal Studies 
Controversy (1900-1917) 

John Dewey vs The Social Efficiency Philosophers 

by Arthur G Wirth 

The question is whether or not our beautiful, libertarian, pluralist and populist 
experiment is viable in modern conditions. 

(Paul Goodman, People or Personnel and Like a Conquered Province (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Vintage Rooks, 1968) p. 274) 

By looking at Ihc scl of forces in contention in Ihc vocational education 
movement (1900-1917), we can sec more than how technology acts as a pressure 
for institutional change. We can sec something about the conflict of the two 
Americas we, in fact, have become in the hundred years since the Civil War: the 
America which defines its aspirations in terms of the blind drive for an increase in 
material goods, and that other America which Paul Goodman has described as the 
"libertarian, pluralist and populist experiment". 

To be blunt and to oversimplify, thcchoicc then and now is whether schools arc 
to become scrvanlsof technocratic efficiency nccds.or whether they can act to help 
men and woman humanize life under technology. 

In the liberal-vocational studies debate the technocratic drives of what Pau 
Goodman calls the Empty Society of mindless productivity showed in the social 
efficiency philosophy of David Sncdtlcn and Charles Prosscr. On ihc other hand 
John Dewey tried to define an approach that would combine democratic and 
human istic values with sc ience and industry. This chapter aims tocomparc the two 
philosophical models which grew out of that debate. 

The Social Efficiency Philosophers 

Beginning in the laic 90s the National Association of Manufacturers became a 
powerful force advocating the addition of a vocational component to the school 
system The Association had formed as a result of the 1893 depression. Us members 



soon identified as ihc cause of ihcir problems a serious ovcrprcxiuclion u Inch had 
accompanied frenzied post-Civil War industrial expansion. Catastrophe, ihey fell, 
would be ihcir lot ifiliey I i mi led themselvcslo ihc demandsof the domcsiic market. 
New opportunities lay overseas in Lalin America and Asia. Their salvation lay in 
entering ihc inicrnalional economic arena. As ihey ventured oui ihey found lough 
coiupelilion from aggressive German businessmen. Soon ihey seni emissaries lo 
Germany lo assess ihc source of German effectiveness. Their analysis reported that 
one critical source of German advantage was ihc existence of a powerful scl of 
carefully-designed skill-training programs. There were, lor example, iwcniy-onc 
(I i Here nl schools for ihc building trades alone; there were Werkmcisterschulcn for 
foremen and rcscarch-orictucd Technische liochschulcn for engineers at ihc lop. 
This finely-graded sei of training programs was neatly meshed lo ihc hierarchical 
skill needs of the technological system. It was administered by the Ministry of 
Commerce ralher lhan Education so thai it would be run by practical men ralhcr lhan 
fuzzy-minded educators. American manufacturers became convinced thai ihey 
could compete successfully only if the American school system introduced a scl of 
separate vocational schools patterned after ihc German model, 

David Snedden and Charles Prosscr in their work and writings developed the 
theoretical rationale for the technocratic model. It was marked by a conservative 
social philosophy, a methodology of specific training operations based on prin- 
c iples of S-R psychology, and a curriculum designed according to a job analysis of 
the needs of indusLry, and by a preference for a scparalcly-adniinislcrcd scl of 
vocational schools. 

Snedden shared ihc basic failh of I Icrbert S|xrnccr and the conservative Social 
Darwinists thai Ihc emergence of scieniific-corporalc capitalism was the cosmic 
instrument for progress. He accepted ihc basic proposition of Ihc manufacturers lhat 
u hat was good for business was good for America. In order lo help more Americans 
enjoy progress, ihc task of education was lo aid ihe economy 10 function as 
efficiently as possible - "To make each child a better socius," a more fit member 
of a complex society. 

Mis soc ial philosophy was reflected in his recommendation for the leaching of 
history. Hi e job was lo define the kind of citizen we wanted for lire wcll-funciioning 
society, then extrapolate lite specific lorms of training which would produce this 
lype, I lie history leather, he said, has a heavy obligation lo present the opinions of 
the controlling majority - or withdraw from leaching. If a teacher held minority 
views he should suppress ihcm and express die |K)silion of the majority. 

Sneddon worked from an assumption about the nature of social life which he 
borrowed from his sociology teacher Franklin Giddings: 

Snckly, like Ihc material world... passes hunt homogeneity and imlcfiinkness 
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of nonorgani/alion lo I Ik hcierogcnciiy and dcfinitcncss of organizaiion. The 
process of selection is based upon the differences growing out of the unequal 
conditions of both heredity and nurture lo which man is born. Inequality - 
physical, menial, and moral • is an incviiablc characteristic of die social 
population. (Giddings, 18% p.9). 

Sneddcn pul ihc same idea in his own woidsin ihc 1920s when he likened ihe 
good society to a winning "icam group." A icam is made stronger by specialization 
of functions. Some, like the officers on a submarine crew, would be. trained loiead 
and coordinate; olhers would be trained for their special functions in the ranks 
(Sneddcn. 1924). 

Sneddcn argued that the ultimate aim of education was '"the greatest degree of 
efficiency." We could afford to permit the universities lo continue to provide 
inadequate education for the professionals and the leadership class, he said; but we 
could not tolerate the failure of lower schools lo provide for"lhosc who do duly in 
the ranks...who will follow, not lead.- Efficiency for "the rank and file" meant "not 
only training forcullurc'ssakc.buiihai utilitarian training which looks lo individual 
efficiency in the world of work/Training in the trades and business, Sneddcn said, 
wasalcgiiiinaicobliaalion of public education. Thc"old educator" relied on Creek, 
Latin, and mathematics. This curriculum, more lhan poverty or the lure of employ- 
ment.' was what drove children .<om school. The "new education." he predicted, 
would be an elective program lhai included both a variety of child interests and a 
regimen designed to fii the child lo his place in society. It would lead ihc child 
■ toward the realities of present life"; and when ihc child was properly "filled," he 
would possess -such an inlelligenl understanding or authority as (lo) make the 
exercise of arbitrary authority unnecessary" (Drosl, 1967 pp.42-45). 

Forlunaicly. as Sneddcn .saw it, human beings fall inlo ability levels which 
parallel the hierarchical work refinements of modern society. New scientific 
testing instruments combined *iih vocational guidance would make it possible for 
schools todowhal Charles FJiolhad suggested in 1907 -differentiate children into 
programsaccording to their "probable destinies" based on heredity plus economic 
and social factors. The new junior high schools would perform the task of sorting 
students inlo differentiated courses: prcvocalional ollerings in commercial sub- 
jects, industrial arls, and agricultural or household arts for those "who most incline 
to them or have need of them" (Sneddcn. 1908 p. 753). 

Frederick Fish, President of ATand l and Chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, was impressed by the vision of his Commissioner of Education. In 
19 10 Fislicchoed Sneddcn in calling ihc schoolsto revise ihcirvalucsby providing 
(mining lo meet "the practical needs of life" for "the rank and file" (Fish, 1910 
pp.3iV7-3(>X). 
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ThcSncdclcn-Fish rcgi mc was prepared to ac las well as talk. Sneddon appointed 
his Teachers College colleague Charles Prosscr lo develop a system of vocational 
schools for the major industrial centres of the suite. 

By 1 9 12, when Prosscr became Executive Secretary of The National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education (iN.S.P.l.E.), he had clarified his goal: to 
reject the impractical manual training of the general educators and replace it with 
"real vocational education," by which he meant training for useful employment ■ 
train the person to gel a job, train him so he could hold it and advance to a belter 
job (Prosscr and Quiglcy, 1950). 

Prosscr insisted that all vocational content must be specific and that its source 
was lo be found "in the experience of those who have mastered the occupation." 
Throughout his long career, Prosscr repeated endlessly the arguments of his 
position. Traditional scholastic education, he maintained, aimed lo prepare the 
citizen for the worthy use of leisure time. Traditional schoolmen, committed to the 
task of fostering "leisure culture," operated from the discredited psychological 
tradition of faculty psychology and formal discipline. There were several clear 
reasons why new programs of vocational training could not be entrusted to such 
men. "Cullurists" were cutoff from the practical world of work, and thciroulmodcd 
theory of learning made them incapable of managing genuine skill-training 
programs. "Vocational education," Prosscr argued, "only functions in proportion 
as it will enable an individual actually lo do a job... Vocational education must 
establish habits: habits of correct thinking and of correct doing. Hence, its 
fundamcnlal theory must be that of habit psychology" (Ibid, pp.215-20). The new 
scientific psychology pioneered by Edward Thorndikc, said Prosscr, assumed that 
the mind is a habit-forming machine. There was an obvious fit between this 
psychological theory and vocational education when the latter was conceived as 
"essentially a matter of establishing certain habits through repetitive training bolh 
in thinking and doing" (Ibid, p.216). In contrast lo the theory of general mind- 
training, Thorndikc's theory taught that "all habits of doing and thinking arc 
developed in specific situations." Prosscr deduced corrclativcly that the content of 
vocational training should be determined by "the actual functioning content" of a 
given occupation. "If you want lo train a youth lo be an efficient plumber, you must 
select the actual experiences in the practice of the plumbing trade that he should 
have and sec that he gets these in a real instead of a pscudo way" (Ibid, p.228). 
Furthermore, general studies like mathematics or science should be broken into 
short units which would bear "directly on specific needs of workers in the 
performance of specific lasksoropcralions.'They should, when possible.be taught 
by the craftsnian-tcac her skilled in the task . rather than by general mathematics or 
science teachers. 
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A prololypc of ihc plan favoured by Prosscr was established in ihc shorl unil 
courses which he developed while Director of the Dunwoody Institute in Minnea- 
polis. "In garment making, one unit might deal with kimonos, one with underwear, 
and another with house dresses" (Ibid, p.291). At the Dunwoody Institute, units 
were programmed in great detail to lead students stcp-by-sttp through the skill de- 
velopment cycle. Students punched in on time clocks, and instructors behaved like 
shop foremen rather than public school teachers. A no-uonsense altitude prevailed. 
If students were not punctual, orderly, and efficient, they were asked to leave. 

If this brief description of Dunwoody convcysafcclingofProsscr'soricniation, 

somcof the features he wrote inlothc Smith-Hughes Act can readily be understood. 
Approved programs had to meet the criterion of "filling for useful employment" 
persons over fourteen but under college age who were preparing for work on farms, 
in trades, in industrial pursuits, and the like. Federal funds were given only for 
support of vocational training classes. General education costs were to be borne by 
the stales and local school districts. At least fifty percent of subsidized iustruciion 
had to be devoted unpractical work on a useful or productive basis." Funds for ihc 
training of teachers were rcsuictcd to those who "have had adequate vocational cx- 
pcricnccor contact in tliclincof work for which they arc preparing" (Smith Hughes 

Act, 1917 pp.929-936). 

Since his rationale excluded general educators from Ihc management of 
vocational Ira in ing.Prosser fought as longas possible forascparatcly-adminislcrcd 
type of vocational education. In the final politicking prior to 1917, he had to make 
some concessions; but, in the main, he created a framework which permitted 
vocational programs to stand apart. The Smith-Hughes Act did establish a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, separate from the United Slates Office of 
Education and responsible only to Congress. The seven-member Board consisted 
of the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture and ihrcc citizens 
representing labor, agriculture, and manufacturing. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was added to allay the anxieties of the N.E.A. (Barlow. 1967 pp.1 14-1 15). 

Prosscr was immediately appointed Executive Dircclorof the Federal Board and 
served in that office in ils first two crucial years. He established the initial tone of 
administration. States were given ihc option of selling up separate boards, or of 
adminislcrinti vocational education under the aegis of their general boards of 
education. In actuality, both the language of Smith-Hughes and the administrative 
style of Dr Prosscr assured that vocational education would function as a separate 
aspect of education within the states. The genius of Charles Prosscr lay in his 
capacity to create well-tooled manpower training programs. Somewhere in a 
technological society that task must be done. 
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Dewey's Position 

Sneddon, Prosser and Dewey were purl of a general reform movement which 
assumed thai traditional schooling would have to give way lo approaches more 
relevant to new social -economic conditions. On the surface there were points of 
agreement. They all condemned "sterile, bookish education." All were convinced 
that city schools were isolated from the life-concerns of urban children. All three 
wanted to broaden the curriculum lo include studies appropriate lo a technological 
era. Just below tin* v face, however, there were profound differences. Dewey was 
quiic aware of . agree men is, but Sneddon was hut l and bewildered when 
Dcwcy lashed out at him for his advocacy of separate vocational schools. Snedden 
expressed his sense of betrayal in a letter to The New Republic in which he said thai 
those who had been seeking sound vocational education had become accustomed 
toopposition from (he academic brethren. "Bullofind Dr Dewey apparently giving 
aid and comfort to opponents of a broader, richer, and more effective program of 
education. ..is discouraging" (Snedden, 1915 p.40). 

If Snedden expected Dewey lo relent, he was in for disappointment. Dewey 
replied sharply lhat his differences with Snedden were profoundly social and 
political as well as educational. 

Tin: kind of \oc alum ale duca lion which 1 am interested in is not one which will 
"adapt" workers to the existing industrial regime; I am not sufficiently in love 
Willi the regime for that. It seems lo mc that the business of all who would not 
be educational lime servers is lo strive for a kind of vocational education which 
will firsl alter the existing industrial system, and ultimaiely transform il 
(Dcwcy, 1915 p.A2). 

Furthermore, Dewey charged lhat Snedden had failed to meet the heart of his 
argument on pedagogical mailers:"! argued lhat a separation of trade education and 
general education of youth has the inevitable tendency to make both kinds of 
training narrower and less significant than lite schooling in which the traditional 
education is reorganized to utilize the subject mailer - active, scientific, and social 
of the present day environment." 

Dewey was right - the differences were profoundly social and political as well 
as educational. Sneddon and Prosscr, operating from Social Darwinist assumptions, 
viewed individuals as isolated units with varying capacities and potentials; if each 
pursued his own advantage, a rough sorting out would lake place which would 
coincide with the skill and slams needs of a hierarchical ly-organi/cd work world. 
The schools could aid the process by scientific counselling. Differentiated skill- 
training programs, designed in lernis of emerging needs of industry and business, 
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would provide ihc kind of trained manpower required by the corporate system. The 
emerging American industrial democracy would provide opportunity for everyone 
to have an equal c hancc to run for the prizes - and all could have a share in an ever- 
growing material prosperity. If that was not what the "American dream" was all 
about, then what was it? Sncddcn and Prosscr were simply mystified by those who 
were so astigmatic as to look at the new scene and come away with doubts and 
misgivings - or with fear and trembling. 

Dewey, of course, had a very different conception oflhc nature of the person and 
the problems of democratic traditions in the technological society. Me rejected the 
inmgeofiso kited individualsmovcd by the play of natural forces in the marketplace. 
He operated from the social psychology position of his colleague George H. Mead 
-withiissclf-oihcrconccptof personality. The self was seen as emerging from both 
the patterning of culture plus the value choices of the individual. The premise held 
that, if you wanted persons with qualities capable of sustaining democratic values, 
they had to be nourished in communities marked by such values. The problem as 
Dewey saw it was whether democratic values of meaningful participation and 
respect for persons could be sustained under urban -corporate conditions. People 
were beginning to repeal the rhetoric of democratic values while living in daily 
contradiction of them. This produced individuals wasted by neurotic conflicts, 
incapable of sustaining meaningful freedoms. 

The task of overcoming the contradictions, as Dewey defined it, was to develop 
strategics for bringing qualities of the democratic ethos into institutions being 
transformed by science, technology and corporatism. Dewey rejected elitist 
answers. His general strategy was to seek means by v,hich the qualities of mind, 
required to reform institutions, could be made available across the entire popula- 
tion. 

In his design the schools were assigned a critical role: they could help the young 
gain insights as to how human experience was being transformed by science, 
technology, and economic corporatism; they could teach the hyiothclical mode of 
thought required to handle complex problems; the schools themselves could be 
turned into communities where the young in living and learning would experience 
the life qualities exemplified in the creative work of scientists and artis's. By 
spending the years of childhood and youth in such learning communities, the young 
miglil become the kind of persons who could change institutional life styles so they 
would serve 10 liberate persons rather than manipulate them as functionaries. 

While Dewey and the progessives no doubt had exaggerated hopes for schools 
as agents of reform it is not true that Dewey expected the school to do it single- 
handedly. The meliorist philosophy assumed that institutional reform would have 
to go on across the board. For example, the critical, evaluative quality would 
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manifest iLscif in muckraking journalism and scholarship; the formal ion of unions 
would counter ihc helplessness of individual workers and create union bases of 
power and critic ism to make changes in the quality of work- 1 i I'c and product (a hope 
at odds with the later myopic quality of sonic unions who became content to 
collaborate with employers in simply milking consumers). 

The move would be in the direction of creating persons capable of producing 
"the planning society" in which each institution would be evaluated by whether 
modes of operating contributed to the growth of persons. This was to Like the place 
of an exploitative economic system which let all consequences flow from a 
senseless pursuit of profits. 

With concerns like these why would Dewey get seriously involved with the 
vocational education movement? The importance Dewey attached to the relation 
of vocational to liberal studies is evidenced by a generally-overlooked passage in 
Democracy and Education: "At the prcsenttimc the conflictof philosophic theories 
focuses in the discussion of the proper place and function of vocational factors in 
education ... significant differences in fundamental philosophical conceptions find 
xheir chief issue in connection with this point" (Dewey, 1916a p.358). 

I shall note only several examples of Dewey's complex argument that new 
integrations of technological or vocational studies with liberal studies could serve 
to revitalize school learning and eventually aid in social transformation. 

First, he worked from a premise rooted in the new sociology and economics, 
namel y , lhal the basic mode employed in producing life-necessities had a pervasive 
effect on all social institutions and on qualities of sc I fhood. Thus, when there were 
shifts from a hunting-and-gathcring toapastoral or to agricultural economics, then 
modes of governing, defending and educating would change. New expressions in 
the arts, religion and philosophy were inevitable. As men entered the twentieth 
century they were well into one of the great transition periods - with expansion of 
scientific thought and technique as the grcatchangc factor. A distinctive feature of 
Dewey's philosophy was his conviction that human renewal might be engendered 
from within the very culture of science, which also posed major threats. 

Pedagogical ly Dcwcy placed the occupations at the heart of the program ol his 
Laboratory School. Children, for cxamplc,couldgct the fcclingof how science and 
technology had affected suchabasic proccssaslhc lurningof raw wool intoclolhing 
by first trying the process by hand and then observing factory methods. They could 
study also what the social and human effects were when people moved from 
handicraft tocorporatc industrial modes of production. The doing and the inlcllcc- 
luah/ing phases of such projects shotdd be conducted so that children would gel ihc 
feci of ihc scientific mode of inquiry lhal underlay the process - the hypothetical 
style of holding ideas, and reporting and testing them in a climate of o|>cnness. 
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Secondly, he argued lhal chances 10 take part in ihc "doing" aspects of such 
studies would of fi in al Lcnuili vc 10 ihc anc icn t tradition of equaling education wi th 
lesson-saying incl^srooms.lnhisUboraiory Schoolchildren worked al weaving, 
cooking, constructing, gardening. Studies in the sciences, history, language, 
mathematics and the arts were related lo these activities. As students grew older, 
activities and studies could be extended to the out-of-school community. Thus 
Dewey developed an interest in the Gary Plan, where children combined science 
study with experiences in the school steam plant or in the steel mills of the town. 
Dewey was drawn, loo, lo the polytcchnical education concepts in the U.S.S.R. in 
the 20sand ihc rcformsof rural education in \hc"escuelasde action" of ihc Mexican 
Revolution. Currently such programs as the New Jersey Technology for Children 
Projccl, ihc work of the Center for Technological Education in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, the Parkway Plan in Philadelphia, and ihc University Without Walls 
experiments would contain features related to Dewey's rationale. 

Thirdly, there was the valuational aspect. In Individualism Old and New and 
else whe re he made his cconom ic critique in which he argued that the s ingle -minded 
pursuits of profit in a laissez-faire economy involved a tragic misuse of the power 
of science and technology. Children and the young had lo be educated so as to leam 
howtocxaminclhcconscqucnccsof technology. He slated ihccritcnon they should 
leam lo employ in an oflcn-quolcd statement in Reconstruction in Philosophy: 

All social insiilUiions have a meaning, a purpose. That purpose is to set free and 
10 develop the capacities of human individuals without respect to race, sex, 
class or economic siatus ... (The) test of their value is the extent to which they 
educate every individual into the full stature of his possibility. Democracy has 
many meanings, but if it has a moral meaning, it is found in resolving that the 
supreme test of all political institutions and industrial anangemenis shall be 
the contribution they make to the all around growth of every member of a 
society {Dewey 1050. p. 147). 

The goal was to develop a populace who would lake lhal criterion seriously and 
apply it to all institutions. 

With a rationale like this Dewey joined those who resisted the pressures lor a 
dual system in the vocational education movement. The only defensible approach 
Dewey argued, was to incorporate a new kind of industrial education - as part of 
general education reform -whose aim wouldbctocultivatc "industrial intelligence 

throughout ihc population. 

A general education designed to promote industrial intelligence would provide 
a genuine allcrnativc lo German dualism: 
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I nslcad of Hying to splii schools inlo iwo kinds, one of a trade lypc for children 
whom it is assumed arc lobe employees and one of a liberal lypc for the children 
of ihe wdl-lo-do, il will aim at such a reorganisation of existing schools as v. ill 
give all pupils a genuine respeci for useful work, an ability to render service, 
and a contempt for social parasites whether they arc called tramps or leaders of 
^society"... h will indeed make much of developing motor and manual skill, but 
not of a routine or automatic type. It will rather utilize aclive and manual 
pursuits as the means of developing cons I rue live, inventive and creative power 
of mind. 1 1 will select the materials and ihe technique of the trades nol for the 
sake of producing skilled workers for hire in definile trades, but for ihe sake of 
securing industrial intelligence - a knowledge of the conditions and processes 
of present m an ufac luring, transportation and commerce so lhai the individual 
may be able to make his own choices and his own adjustment, and be master, 
so far as in him lies, of his own economic fate. It will be recognised Uiau for 
l his purpose, a broad acquaintance with science and skill in I he laboratory 
control of materials and processes is more important than skill in irade 
operations. It will remember lhat Ihe future employee is a consumer as well as 
a producer, lhal ihe whole tendency of society, so far as il is intelligent and 
wholesome, is 10 an increase of ihe hours of leisure, and lhat an education which 
does nothing to enable individuals lo consume wisely and to utilize leisure 
wisely is a fraud on democracy. So far as mclhod is concerned, such a 
conception of industrial cducaiion will prize freedom more than docility; 
initiative more lhan automatic skill; insight and understanding more than 
capacity to recite lessons or to execute tasks under the direction of others 
(Dewey, 1940 pp. 131 132). 

Neither Congress nor ilic people were of a mind to heed such Uilk. By 1917, the 
urgent need lo increase military production provided the special motivation 
required lo spur federal action. Congrcssand ihe President gave Charles Prasser and 
his colleagues ihe measure lor which ihcy had worked so long and hard. 

As wc reach lite last decade of the twentieth ceniury a major challenge for all 
societies is locrcalc lifcMylcs which willovcrconic the divorce of technology from 
humanistic concerns. If wc make it, educational reform and social renewal will go 
on logcihcr. The cine gence of educational experiments aimed at providing 
humanizing experiences with technology will be one kind of sign. The flourishing 
of bland, well-engineered school efforts to serve narrow technocratic efficiency 
needs will he a counter-indication. The inner conflict, over which kind of society 
Americans want to create with the power of science and technology, continues - 
only the slakes a're gelling higher. 
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Vocational Education and 

Democracy 



by Robert R Sherman 



The dcbaic over vocational education, which look place in ihc firsl iwcniy years of 
ihis century, has currcm parallels and applications. For all practical purposes, the 
dcbaic was won by the social efficiency advocates. Professor Wirlh has noted that 
there was little inclination to heed Dewey's theory, and the need for increased 
military production during World War I provided the special motivation for a 
federal program based on the social efficiency theme. "Practical needs" won out 
over "theory." But the victory has had consequences to the present day. It has 
continued to define the shape of democracy and the role of education in a 
democracy. 

An obvious example is the operation of schools. Much current c riticism has this 
as its focus and rcscmblcssimilar criticism in the dcbaic over vocational education. 
For example, ihcrc is (and was) the belief thai education is impractical. Much of 
what is learned in schools is said to be unrelated to the way the world actually runs, 
and schools do not prepare students for what they will do in life. Thus, education 
is said to lack "relevance." The remedy advocated for this is that schools should 
insure thalsliidcntsarc able to perform in a work society. Thisislosaylhalcducalion 
should be held "accountable" for what it produces. If public schooling cannot 
produce graduates who can "do something; 1 other forms of education should be 
tried. So there is suggested today such plans as "voucher systems" and contracts 
with business corporations to operate the schools. 

A consequence ol this thinking, if not an assumption, is that education should 
"serve" society by providing manpower and by helping it operate efficiently. The 
purpose ol Ihc school* so the thinking goes, is to sort, shape, and certify students for 
the needs of commercial and governmental enterprises. The way to do this is to run 
the schools as a business; the business approach will insure the wise expenditure of 
resources and will utilize lor education the same setting and logic on which work. 
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lo be entered shortly , is organized. Thus, what is 10 be learned and how depends noi 
on philosophic purpose, psychological and sociological knowledge, and educa- 
tional experimentation, but on commercial needs and business management 
techniques. 

It seems lo be of little consequence that these recommendations have been tried 
before and have not proven their worth. A thoroughly convincing critique has been 
made of the business efficiency movement in education (Callahan, 1962). It shows 
thai the demands for such things as relevance, practicality, scientific management, 
separate schools, teacher ratings, accountability, and so on, all arc related lo the 
belief lhal education should be run as and for the benefit of business and the 
depressing results lhal have come from acting on that belief. Yet, still it is thought 
lhal whatever is wrong with education can be changed by making it more practical 
and efficient. 

We must nol l>c trapped by words. At a lime of high costs and competition for 
resources, no one will get far by denying lhal education, unlike other activities, 
should be efficient and praclicaLCutbacksincdiicalionalprogramsandscrvicesarc 
making this point with force today. But what "efficiency" and "practicality" arc 
taken to mean makes a difference. Of course education should be run with a 
minimum of waste and with the idea lhal il will make a difference in the conduct 
and quality of life. But ildocs noi follow from this that the purpose of schooling is 
losort, shape, andecnify workers for the economic system and that it should operate 
by following business management techniques. 

It has been noted previously that the view thai education should service a 
practical social interest narrows the vision of what education and democracy can 
be and provides an inadequate base for response to forces affecting society loday. 
This would be true for any practical interest to be served. The point needs 
explanation. Not all demands for relevance or practicality loday arc motivated by 
the belief that students should be educated to operate effectively in a business 
society. Sonic critics hold that the schools serve that function too well and that the 
qualiiyof life isdiminished becauscof il. Thus Uisstiggcsicd that schoolingaclivcly 
should rcsislthc business intcrcsl; the school should aclpolilically 10 remake society 
in some other image. 

The usual response to this criticism is that ihc schools should noi be politicized 
to serve a special interest. But il is mystifying dial so many who give dial response 
do not see its logical implications for prescribing Ihc sorting, shaping, and certifying 
functions dial schools have practised for so long. Those functions serve the special 
inicrcsisof busincssniorc lhan anything else. Il hasbcen argued dial sonic interests 
should be preferred (Calvin Coolidgc once said, "The business of America is 
business"), but such a view has practical political and educational problems of its 
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own. For example, determining what shall be preferred and how change will be 
encouraged and carried oul arc pointsat the licarl of ihisdcbalc. The only real way 
oul ot the dilemma of determining which interest ihc schools should serve is to insist 
that they should not aim for any particular or practical result. 

That should not be taken to mean that education can be unrelated to the social 
scene or that it should be practised on the level of high abstraction. It is to say that 
in addition to belter logic (and for those who believe ends and means must be 
consistent, bcllcr logic is important), the problem of deciding whose interests will 
be served in a democracy is a false issue. Insofar as possible, all interests need to 
and should be served. In order to do ihis, of course. Ihc school must be a general, 
not a special, agency. Thus students should not be expected to have a "proper" 
interest before they can be educated, or submit to an undemocratic authority in the 
name of discipline, or be satisfied with a limited perception and availability of 
opportunities when lhcy finish. 

We have not come very far since John Dewey first put some of ihesc views in 
perspective. For example there was in the early 1970s a new push toward the kind 
ol education thought to be inadequate by Dewey. Comm issioncr Sidney P. Marland, 
Jr, of the US Office ol* Education, put his prcsligc and authority behind "career 
education" (Marland, 1971a; 1971b; 1971c; Schwartz, 1970; 1971a; 1971b; 
1971c). Vocational education, Marland says, has not insured lhal everyone who 
receives a diploma is qualified lor immediate employment or higher education. 
Businessmen complain lhal graduates arc not prepared w ith business skills or even 
basic skdls. These failings come from having followed nol vocational education, 
but a general education lhal is "ill-conceived and unprwIuciivc/VTallaciouscom- 
promisc between the true academic liberal arts and true vocational offerings." 
Furthermore, general education is "discriminatory" in the same sense lhal racial and 
ethnic considerations arc discriminatory, because those who receive il lose oul in 
the job market. Youngsters ihusarclhcunforlunatc'innialcs'ofgcncralcdueaiion, 
andail educators muslsharclhc il giiill M oflhesyslcm , s failure locquip young people 
to get and hold decent jobs. 

What is needed, according to Marland, is apian lorcarecrcducalion.This should 
blend academic and vocational curricula, and by school leaving age such an 
education should have prepared a student for higher education or useful and 
rewarding employment. Throughout Marland's discussions Jiowcvcr, the attention 
mainly ison employment. The US Office of Lid ucalion, he says, will act to improve 
the preparation of ihc young for work. Career education will "fit a person to a 
function efficiently "aswcllasmakchimawarc or why he is doing what he is doing. 
Such an education will be "relevant." The smallest child should gel an "indoctri- 
nation" to the world of work, "to ihc real world" (the term may nol be Markind's; 
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Schwartz, 1971c). Career education should begin as a gene ral concept and gradually 
become more specific, solhal somewhere hallway through high school "entry level 
skills" are gained and in the last years of high school work skills arc acquired. 

With such views it should not be surprising to find Marland advocating an 
alliance with business to produce the individuals described above. His language is 
that of business: boards of education serve one "stockholder" -the child, but parents 
and taxpayers also arc called "stockholders." Marland" s appointment as Commis- 
sioner was opposed by teacher and labour organizations because of his tics with an 
industrial-educational contplcx"grcedy for a share of the educational dollar." (The 
words arc George Mcany's. Prior to his appointment as Commissioner, Marland 
was president of an institute involved in "performance contracting" under govern- 
ment grant.) (Schwartz., 1970). He believes a new partnership is needed in education 
between schools and industry, and prior to his confirmation he vowed to name a 
"businessman with management background" asdeputy commissioner formanagc- 
nicnt in the Office of Education 

Later Marland advocated that "public relations professionals," with one fool in 
education and the other in communications ("the world of the non -specialist 
public"), be employed to bring rationality to the debate over education by 
interpreting the need for reform and the realities of whatever change is possible. 
Educators c an noi gauge these things accurately, he said. Marland claims lobe aware 
of the risk of anli-inicllcciualism he runs wilh these views, but he thinks thai career 
cducation,which would "shore up and rationalize the Protestant work ethic," (again 
the term may not be Marland's: Schwartz, 1971 c) would make grade and high 
schools more realistic and provide the implicit motivation for academic learning 
undcrgirding the career mode. For all students, career education should provide a 
solid understanding of the free enterprise system and the opportunities and 
obligations it holds for us. 

We have been through all this before. There is no indication in the views 
expressed that Marland is aware that business, industry, and technology arc the 
primary forces dial have changed society. His suggestion dial students be educated 
for careers sounds good, but i i would feed those forces rat her than enable one to cope 
with them. The cmp has is on "filling" toa function, "shoring up" the work ethic, and 
understanding the "opportunities and obligations" of the free enterprise system 
suggests that criticism and reformulation of the syslcm isnol envisioned. The case 
is not one-sided, of course. Marland sayscarccr education is intended for individual 
fulfilment, that il should not preclude one who trains for and enters work from going 
on to higher education later, and that it seeks lo erase the snobbery associated with 
working with one's hands. AH of these arc good. But a close allcnlion to his plan 
suggests more dcfccls than merits. 
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Another dcfcci is lhat career education seems lo be just another altcmpl to use 
the schools to "solve" social problems. It has taken a long time lo realize what 
Dewey knew long ago, namely, that education is not done directly. It follows from 
this that education cannot be successful in direct intervention into social problems. 
Considerable empirical evidence is claimed to confirm that conclusion today. 
Recent leaders in the federal government have not tired of making this point 
reputedly when assessing attempts to eradicate, for example, poverty and racism 
through education. Yet the same people continue lo advocate a kind of vocational 
education thai has the same intent. These observations should not be taken lo 
diminish the urgency of dealing with social problems or lo suggest lhat education 
has no bearing on them. The poini is that many officials arc inconsistent in their 
thinking about the mailers. It is common to hear lhat olhcr institutions than 
education arc vital in dealing with social problems, but the advice is as little 
understood as il is followed. The point is that education cannot be rcl icd on as some 
magic to repair the lives of those wasted by olhcr forces. This is as true for career 
as for any olhcr kind of education. 

Marland believes it would be a bold new approach to turn some career education 
programmes over 10 industry. Three models can be tried - the school-based, home- 
based, and business - or employer-based; but the last is the "most radical " he says, 
because il calis for an alternative system of education. It would be voluntary for 
students and by contract with the school system. (Presumably students who did not 
learn could cause the business lo lose iisconiracl.a rcsull different from dismissing 
studentsat Dun woody Instilulc!) One wonders if Marland simply has jumped on the 
"alternatives in education" bandwagon. It seems incredible lo call an old idea for 
operating the schools along business lines "radical" or lo be enthusiastic about its 
possibilities in light of past criticisms and current appraisals of such attempts 
(Callahan, 1962), Marland testified before a congressional committee in 1969 that 
"no sound evidence has been offered to demonstrate lhat improved circumstances 
for teachers have brought improved education for children* 1 (Schwartz, 1970), He 
docs not seem inclined to apply a si m ilar test lo the business operation of schooling. 

j* nothcrold risk is evident in the career education proposals, it is the separation 
of the intellectual from the practical. The claim is made lhat career education is 
designed lo bridge this gap, to make learning and work continuous throughout life. 
But some of the language used and proposals made by career education advocates 
gives another impression. Advocates talk about "combining" vocational training, 
education in academic fundament'- 1 *, and work experience; and Marland has been 
quoted as saying lhat vocational-technical study should, among other things, 
"rccogni/c excellence in areas not primarily intellectual'*. These arc mild expres- 
sions, certainly, and there can Ik no quarrel wilh the desire lo mark the dignity of 
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work. But ihcy do show a separation of the intellectual and the practical of the kind 
thai John Dewey opposed. Perhaps as a gesture toward bridging the gap, Marland 
says that, whatever their goals, students most likely will not want cither vocational- 
technical training or academic learning, but rather a combination of the two. The 
idea seems to be wishful thinking if viewed in light of the pressures within which 
such choices usually have to be made. 

A more serious expression of the dichotomy between the intellectual and 
practical comes in the current widespread denigration of schooling and the lime 
spent in formal education. Marland seems to have jumped on the "alternatives in 
education" bandwagon in order to justify the involvement of industry in education. 
But he criticizes also the pervasiveness of education in American society. For 
example , he asks whethcror not we arc producing too many Ph.D/s and i f the dream 
forhighcrcducation has become a "fetish" a national "totem," surviving longaftcr 
its gods have died. He suggests that wc have lost sighiof what education is for, but 
he does not say directly what that is. But it is clear from the ideas examined here 
that education properly is "for"thc job market, so that when there no longer is a need 
in thai area (Marland never tires of lei I ing that eight out of tc n persons will not need 
credentials for work in the future), it follows thai educational offerings, opportu- 
nities, and aspirations should be trimmed. This educational "vision" clearly is 
different from Dewey's. It tics education to narrow practical interests and empha- 
sizes that in most things throughout life it is unnecessary. 

The same point can be made with equal force about the 1 alternatives in 
education" and "dcschooling" movements in general. One must not be misled by 
the freedom implied in "alternatives' 1 or by the claim that these movements simply 
express an educational "pluralism- 1 basic to democratic and progressive thought. 
Nor is it the intent here to deny that much is wrong with the operations and uses of 
education today and that many, and some drastic things should be tried in order to 
correct the problems. The point, however, is that glib movements toward "alterna- 
tives" and "dcscrmoling" run risksof the kind opposed by Dewey in the vocational 
education debate. Such movements make wider vision and social unity more 
difficult to realize. The movements reflect a belief, claimed here to be erroneous, 
that the proper purposes and uses of education arc I imilcd and that a more general 
conception of education has little utility. This belief isa dim vision for a democratic 
society to aspire to, and acting on it would produce results (e.g., intellectual and 
moral separations) that were the basis of invidious (and undemocratic) social 
distinctions made in the past. 

Nor is it the case that a society trying to be democratic mi si accept because of 
a commitment to "pluralism" all attempts to use education as anyone pleases. A 
simple realization of .« iw ends and means need to be consistent should make that 
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clear. Some allcmalivc educational systems may not work for the common good. 
The belief that "alternatives 11 arc "experiments" with other forms of education must 
be considered also in light of the values and practices it seeks to lest. In this regard 
it is instructive to note that Dewey insisted that his school in Chicago was a 
"laboratory," not a demonstration, practice, or training school, because its purpose 
was to lest implications of democratic educational theory (Wirth, 1966). Finally, 
how arc "alternatives 11 and "despooling" helping individuals to become mo re able 
to deal with the industrial, technological, and corporate forces in their lives? Many 
persons try to ignore such forces by turning away from them, but their effects 
continue nevertheless. All these points arc not presented to suggest that new "forms" 
of education should not be sought, but rather that the current "alternatives" and 
"dcschooling" movements may have more theoretical defects than practical merits. 
The defects were anticipated in the debate over vocational education years ago. 

The net effect of the bclicfsand proposals analyzed above is that education and 
democracy arc being undermined. In part this is due to their own fail ings, of course; 
but it is due more to the loss of vision we have for them. It is incredible that there 
is today such widespread advocacy of the view that education really is unnecessary. 
Most attempts to account for this situation have little merit. Forcxampic, it docs not 
help to equivocate on the poinlby noting that Ihccrilicism really is of "schooling, 11 
not education. Nor is it necessary here to debate the meanings of education and 
democracy. A suggestion of these things has been given in the debate analyz.cd 
above. Rather, the point here is that we do not follow the best sense of what 
education can be and we have lost the belief that it can help to secure democracy. 

It is evident from Professor Wirlh's chapter that the main question raised in the 
debate over vocational education is whether or not democracy is viable under 
modern conditions. He begins by referring to Paul Goodman's expression of the 
issue; he observes that Dewey's belief that human renewal can emerge from the 
same scientific culture that poses threats is scorned today (though it still is shared 
by a few radicals); and he ends by noting that the conflict continues among 
Americans over the kind of society that should be created with science and 
technology. Many different criticisms arc made of democracy, and its education 
today. Some believe democracy is no longer viable because it has become just 
another tool of aggrandizement and oppression. It is morally bankrupt and beyond 
redemption. Others believe that all political systems stifle liberty. But the central 
issue raised in the debate over vocational education is whether the conditions of 
modern life, conceived and dominated by science, and not democracy itself, arcso 
defective that a liberal and humane society no longer is possible. 

Anyone can have an opinion about the matter, but it is impossible to determine 
a general answer concl usivcly.Thal is because the matter lurnson one's view of the 
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efficacy of human effort and whether or cm the results of science, on balance, arc 
good or bad. We can note, however, a few things thai should be obvious by Lhis lime. 
One is lhai, whatever ihccircumsutnccsof life, ihcyarcihe only, and ihusihc proper, 
place for education to begin. As Dewey saysaboutchildrcn, soil is withofhcrihings; 
wc start with precisely the assortment of activities with which we do start. 
"Education must take ihc being as he is ..." (Dewey, 1916a). Wishing things were 
otherwise is not the way of education. Thus, wc have to work within the scientific, 
industrial, corporate reality. 

Secondly, making things otherwise by a direct attack on the conditions equally 
is beyond the ken of education. But this should not lead to pessimism; rather, it 
should gi ve a better sense of whaleducation can and must be. Obviously this is the 
crux of the debute. The social efficiency advocates did not aim high in the role they 
gave to education, and thus it is noi surprising that their theory served special 
intereMs better than the general welfare. Dewey, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
the general welfare (more extensive and thoroughgoing liberty, both individual and 
social; depended on using education to understand and thus to transform and 
transcend the limitations and restrictions of special interests. 

Some persons suggest today thai the widespread achievement of material 
affluence 1ms made Americans satisfied and no longer inclined to extend the 
democratic vision. Thus, in the same way the argument about science goes, these 
circumstances make democracy increasingly difficult to preserve. There can be no 
question that the circumslanccs bring new difficulties, but the general conclusion 
thai they arc incompatible with democracy is faulty. Examine the converse. Can it 
be suggested seriously that, if there were not science and material wealth, life in 
general would be more satisfactory? Is this not the age-old argument that in order 
to be creative and dynamic people must be in want? It is sobering to recall that these 
views have been held for millennia not by the masses of people but by small groups 
who themselves have not been in want. On the other hand, there is the view that 
science and material wealth probably have done more to spread freedom widely 
than any other thing. 

The task for the philosopher today, through education, is to recreate and 
publicize the democratic vision and to indicate how intellectual and physical 
energies and resources can be directed to accomplishing that vision. Of this kind we 
need more education, not less. And if current education is bad, wc need a better form 
- not the abolition of it, it should not Ik surprising that people arc troubled about 
a way of life that is changing - about students who seem to lack motivation and arc 
ill-prepared and a thousand other things. These problems may not have been 
common in their own lives: or, if they ucre, their existence long ago has been 
forgotten. A natural reaction is to try to suppress them. And too often education is 
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U scdasanca S yaUcmpUos«Uxil,cproblem S .Thu S ,suchpracl.cc S ashonK>gcncous 
ero.ip.nu sor ting, authoritarian management, and similar thmgs arc tried because 
mey p^nisc to make life and education easier, even though they violate m many 
ways ihc democratic vision. f . 

Bm the democratic educator cannot yield to these things. The dilemma of he 
dem^ralin^eiwenlic^ccmuryislofindwaysioprcsc^candexienddcmcKracy 

tidiou, sacrificing it for work, material goods, and order. Long ago Dewey no d 
l h,sasiheproblembciwecnindividualismandsoc.ahsm:todcternHnehowtl, .md 

„uu factory and Held operation can contribute to the coupon re ease and growth 
of human capacities - as well as the production of macro. 8^. ^^ 
Professor Wirlh has said (in his last paragraph) that \If we make it, if wc ere. c 
i c-sules which will overcome the divorce of technology from humanist* 

callyislhcolhcrwayaround'ifwecontinuceduc* 

vc will make it The social efficiency advocates did not sec the world steady 
!„,d whole" -n this regard: thcy had little understanding and no v.s.on, and thcrem 
lies the limitations of their social and educational theory. 
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Introduction: Policy in 
Social Context 



by David Corson 



Two Typos of Policy 

Wc can idcnti fy two clear meanings for the term 'policy* which have a wide general 
currency. Firstly there is policy in the limited sense: policies of this kind provide 
major gvi idclincs for action by creating frameworks thai provide direction yet allow 
discretion. This form of 'policy' anticipates action; it usually involves the creation 
of detailed policy documents and is the kind of policy that wc arc able to slate, and 
must state, with a considerable degree of cxplicilncss. Secondly there is a broader 
sense forpolicy: a courscof action or inaction towards the accomplishment of some 
intended or desired end; this kind of policy may embrace both what is actually 
intended (including 'policy' in the limited sense) and what occurs as a result of the 
intention. These ideas arc developed elsewhere (Corson, 1986). 

Our concern in Part Three is with policy in the second sense; matters of broad 
social policy reflecting changes in community values that arc often referred to in 
policy documents but rarely made clear. Policies of this type affect societies in 
general; in education they address the large systems in which schools arc set. Later, 
in Part Four, wc deal with policy in the limited sense: the policicslhatarc formulated 
in educational institutions and embedded in documents to provide a framework for 
the operation of a school and its curriculum. 

The Problem of Utopian Policies 

People who arc asked to translate large-scale social policies into action within 
specific sellings often have di fficullics in understanding both the policies and their 
task. The reasons for Utcsc difficulties arc not hard to discover if wc reflect for a 
momcnton how large-scale social policies come into being. Frequently important 
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changes in social and cultural values (such as changed alliludcslo gender in our own 
culture) receive ihcir first public recognition and widespread articulation in the 
policies andpromiscsofpoliliciansor political panics. These policies and promises 
arc reactions to climates of opinion that politicians try to be sensitive to. In their 
public statements, soliciting the support of their constituencies, politicians often 
offer a vague expression of belief or purpose; usually this is accompanied by an even 
vaguer statement of a course of action or inaction intended to lead towards the 
accomplishment of some intended or desired end, an end dial recognises and 
responds as explicitly as possible to the original changes in social values. If a 
government reccivesa mandate forihcsc policies andpromiscs,social policy action 
of sonic kind will often result. 

What policy-makers in education arc often charged to do is to respond, in a 
concrete way, to these vague changes in social values and the political promises that 
arc based upon them. As a result policy-makers arc regularly confronted with 
difficultsocial policy dilemmas of the kind addressed in ihcchaplcrs of Fart Three: 
the need to educate for full employment while acknowledging the reality of high 
rates of unemployment; the need to preserve some semblance of equality of 
educational opportunity while providing an adequately diverse range of post- 
compulsory education provisions; the need to prepare young people for the 
possibility of unemployment without destroying their cmployabilily; the need to 
instill a 'female* aspect into education for the workplace without producing 
counter-productive male resentment; the need loaddrcss the trainingnccds for work 
that lay-pcrsonsin the community advocate while still meeting educational criteria. 

The responses of politicians and bureaucrats to these key issues, that reflect 
changes in social and cultural values, arc very often impetuous and Utopian ones. 
Often politicians have neither the lime nor the background to implement fully 
considered and sensitive policies; their planning will rarely offer realistic agenda 
to transform the original visions into cultural action; in trying to achieve their aims 
in planning, politicians and bureaucrats will often unknowingly trample on some 
other set of important values or sensitivities. What politicians and bureaucrats often 
deliver for implementation is holistic and Utopian. 

Holistic planning, in which a decision is taken at the moment of planning that 
a complete reconstruction of some kind is possible and desirable, is fraught with 
risks. My purpose here is simply to draw attention to these risks while offering an 
alternative approach. Holistic planning may be very appropriate for simple 
organisations where policies can speak unambiguously to participants: in these 
circumstances policy makers can reasonably advocate a trial of their policies and 
cx|>cctsomc measure ol success if the policies themselves seem reasonable. In the 
case of social or educational systems of structural and ideological complexity, 
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however, the diversity of views, values, ends and sensitivities that relate to any 
broad policy make the design of coherent holistic policies very difficult to attain. 

These ideas arc at the base of Karl Popper's advice (1961) on the process of 
social policy formulation. Let me make it clear thai my borrowing of Popper's ideas 
in th is and other areas implies no blanket acceptance of Popper's personal political 
positions (which arc difficult to categorise in any case since at various limes in his 
life Popper has embraced Marxist, social democrat, libertarian and liberal points of 
view (1976]). It is Popper's opposition to totalitarianism in any form, whether 
political, cultural or intellectual, and his well-known theory of knowledge itself that 
arc relevant to my purpose here. 

Popper's explicit criticism of social policy planning relates to vast social and 
political programmes, such as the 'Five Year Plans 4 in the early decades of the 
Soviet Union or more recently 'The Great Leap Forward in the People's Republic 
of China. Today we have ample evidence that these grand schemes and many others 
like them inevcry country havcnol only fallen well shortof Ihcirobicctivcsbul have 
produced social costs and private agonies out of all proportion to their limited 
achievements. In the 1980s the so-called monetarist economic policies applied by 
govcrnjiicntsofallpoliticalshadcs,in North America, AustralasiaandBriiain. offer 
evidence lor this claim. The past approaches to 'education for work' by govern* 
mcnis in English-speaking countries, that arc discussed in the pages of this book, 
may have been more humane in their results than these huge programmes; yet they 
arc still widely regarded by their critics as sacrificing loo much of importance in 
order to gain loo little. An alternative approach to social policy derives from the 
following points: 

1 . Popper's view of what is possible in social reform grows from his theory of 
knowledge: all knowledge is the product of our conjectures in response to problems 
andour trial and error refulalionsof parlsof those con jccturcs(Poppcr, 1963; 1972); 

2. Our conjectures arc our theories about the world, about what is possible, to 
which we appl y ingenious and imaginaii vc test staicnicn is in order to el im inalc c rror 
from them; 

3. A social policy, for Popper, is a conjecture about what is possible: its value 
depends upon how susceptible it is to refutation; this means that its formulation, or 
the formulation of its stages, must be unambiguous: 

4. Any policy that is not a refutable theory in the sense of being testable against 
experience (cither the policy as a whole or parts of it) is a holistic or Utopian policy 
and in principle is beyond the rational control of its authors. 

In changing any social institution a policy maker's approach for Popper should 
be a 'piecemeal 1 one (he uses this term in a different way from the pejorative use 
that is often applied to it]; social change requires small adjustments in the direction 
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of reform and improvement. K j explicitly contrasts ihc piecemeal reformer with the 
holistic or Utopian social engineer who attempts revolutionary changes that arc 
impossible to control from the outset: the greater the changes attempted by the 
utopianist, the greater will be their unintended, uncontrollable and severe repercus- 
sions upon the values, aims and sensitivities of the participants in the planned re- 
construction. An alternative may well be found in what Harnian (1980) briefly 
proposes: the policy innovator needs toboablc to design fcalurcslikcly to invigorate 
rather than disturb. He quotes Bardach who warns that "designs for disruptive 
change arc relatively easy to conceive, whereas their counterparts require more 
sophisticated analysis and more disciplined imagination' 1 (Harman, 1980 p. 148). 

Some Policy Problems and Tentative Solutions 

"Educational policy in non-Kcyncsian and monetarist times" says Peter Musgravc 
"must be complex, taking account of a wide range of factors". This is nowhere more 
clearly the case than "when thinking about the transition from school to work. The 
more narrowly the problem is conceived, the smaller will be the range of practical 
suggestions made" and "the more likely these cures will be to increase rather ihan 
to lower the level of alienation amongst students" (1986 p. 301). 1 think that we can 
firmly conclude that some overriding policy decisions need to be taken beyond the 
level of the school if we arc lo deal with the range of 'education for work 1 issues 
confronting societies: grassroots solutions on their own will not suffice; some clear 
policy lead from outside the schools is needed. My starting point is to recognise that 
Musgravc's 'problem* is not one but many problems- By addressing some of these 
many problems in turn and offering tentative solutions lo them, I hope that some 
good might result. In later chapters of Part Three other key problems for social 
policy arc discussed along with suggestions for their resolution. 

Problem 1: student alienation from secondary education Mid their growing 
rejection of the things that schools offer, including education for work. 
We now know that this is a widespread problem, perhaps the most serious problem 
for contemporary education. The Chief Inspector for the inner London Education 
Authority sees lLE/Vs present secondary school system excrtingon many pupils "a 
destruction of Ihcirdignity which isso massive and pervasive that few subsequently 
recover from il" (Hargrcavcs, 1982 p. 7). Nor is it just the notorious inner-urban 
settings of London, New York, Sydney or Toronto that offer up examples of this 
alienation. The evidence from many settings ispublic and compcll ing (sec Fensham 
ctal M 1986), A solution lo this problem in large societies, where reforms arc difficult 
to implement, may be discovered in the examples of structuring patterns for 
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schooling thai arc practised in ihrcc smaller soc ial sellings: Tasman la, Canberra and 
New Zealand. A trial application in larger social sellings of one or a blend of ihe 
following structuring patterns may reduce student alienation and suggest ways of 
re-applying similar inlcrscctoral patterns more generally in those larger sclungs. 

Firstly, in Canberra, a syslcm-widc change from six-year high schools to a 4 + 
2 system,' with the last two years in secondary colleges, produced dramatic 
improvement in the altitude to school of the students in their final two years in the 
senior secondary colleges, with no detrimental change among the students tn the 
new four year junior high schools (Anderson, Saltct and Vcrvoorn, 1980). 

Secondly in Tasmania, which provided the mode I for the Canberra innovation, 
academic senior secondary colleges have been the norm for two decades. These 
colleges provide a counter example in answer to the common criticism that senior 
high schools arc institutions designed for children and inhabited by young adults. 
Although senior school retention rales in Tasmania remain the lowest of the six 
Australian stales (for reasons of population decentralisation) the morale and 
commitment of siudcms in senior colleges is very high, even in those colleges that 
have intakes of students widely mixed in social background and ability lc«cl. 
Further insights for policy in the 'education for work* area can be derived from a 
rccentTasmanian initiative to mergcihe work of ihchand wilh the work of ihc mind 
by intcgraiing the technical college system into one new organisation with these 
senior secondary colleges. This initiative foundered noion educational or social but 
on industrial grounds: those of long-standing influence in ihc two component 
systems fell ihcir interests threatened by a policy thai might well have provided a 
model for other similar social settings (Corson, 1986). In ihc 1970s in England s 
Leicestershire LF.A a similar development operated wilh considerable success, 
community colleges were established there intcgraiing technical, senior secondary 
and community education provisions. This venture has since suffered from severe 
funding cuts. Community colleges for post-compulsory students, however, arc a 
common feature of North American education (OECD. 1985). 

Thirdly in New Zealand, the problem may even be avoided in many places 
through the unique inlcr-sccioral relationships lhal have prevailed ihcrc since ihc 
earliest days of the national education syslcm. 'Intermediate Schools', provided in 
NcwZealand for many children, may serve lorcducc Icvclsofadolcsccniahcnalion 
(although adolescent alienation is still common in areas where clhmc incqualil.es 
exist) These schools span what arc in most olhcr countries Ihc last of the primary 
and the first of the secondary years of schooling, thereby reducing secondary 
education by one year. The arrangement is not without its critics; I doubt whether 
just iwo years of 'middle schooling' is justification enough for olhcr unsettling 
effects lhai Intermediate Schools may promote; however both in New Zealand and 
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elsewhere ihc creation of middle schools, catering for pupils variously in the eight 
to fourteen year age range, has been promoted partly to lessen the adolescent 
alienation that derives from long years of 'claustration' in a high school. 

Problem 2: preparingallchildrenforallthelifetransitionsthatconfronCthcm, 
including transition into work as part of a 'worthwhile form of life* 
Parlofthcdifficulty here is that 'transition to work 1 cannotprovidean unambiguous 
aim lor schooling: this is not an endpoint that schooling can genuinely be directed 
towards when unemployment is a common destination for many school graduates; 
nor can it ever be a discrete aim for education, a point made by many con tributors 
to this book. Several of the chapters that follow in Part Three address this problem 
in detail; Part Four of course, by considering the curriculum of schools, is devoted 
to suggesting solutions. There arc three ini tiali ves at system level that I recommend 
as partial solutions: a core curriculum; a gradual restructuring of the wage bond; and 
the gradual introduction of work experience for all in secondary education. 

A'corccurriculum 1 would aim tospecify the combination of school subjectsand 
some details of the minimum content that arc necessary to achieve the aims of 
education. It would do this for three overlapping reasons: firstly to initiate children 
into a worthwhile fomi of life; secondly to give them a chance to 'succeed 1 (in 
conventional terms) if ihey want to; and thirdly to prepare them to cope with the 
normal uncertainties of adult life including the risk and the hardship of unemploy- 
ment. A large part of this initiation, as I have argued in Chapter 4, consists of 
initiation into work as part of a worthwhile form of life. A 'core curriculum 1 would 
recognise this fact by specifying the minimum criteria needed for entering occupa- 
tional work. These criteria, however, need not ncccssaril y include anything beyond 
the achievements that arc already considered minimal for graduates from a 
successful secondary education and that can be generalised to most occupational or 
recreational work settings: literacy; numeracy; oracy; mastery of and unrestricted 
access to the mother tonguefs); an acquaintance with the history of the culture and 
of related cultures; an understanding of the natural world; an acquaintance, based 
on extensive experience, with literature and the arts; and interpersonal skills 
including the application of those ethical ideas needed for everyday living. 

1 1 seems to me a futi Ic undertaking to be m uch more specific in setting out a core 
curriculum than I have been above, unless it is mere curriculum content that is 
spelled out from which schools and teachers can choose what suits their own 
context. Thcreisacounlcr-example, though, that ismuch more specific: the British 
Manpower Services Commission's heroic attempt to set out the 103 basic or core 
skills needed by young people to prepare for work (MSC, 1 984). This I ist is not very 
helpful; it misleads rather than clarifies. Richard Pring (1986), for example, offers 
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an alicrnaiivc and very different lisl of possible skills, developed in the United 
Stales. He argues that any choice from the infinite range of skills available to us 
depends on the concepts and values ihiough which we analyse what needs to be 
done; what constitutes a basic skill is hopelessly confused and to have non- 
educationists prescribing what skills should be taught in schools adds to the 
confusion. If these approaches to defining educational aims arc given their head 
education will take a backseat role to training, rather than the reverse position that 
was advocated in Chapters 3 and 4. 

A core curriculum has already been attempted in Australia (CDC, 1980); the 
notion received government approval in Britain in 1987 after a long debate; and, 
as part of wider changes to the level at which curriculum decisions arc taken, a 
national curriculum is supported at system level in New Zealand (New Zealand 
Education Department, 1987). Clearly establishing a core curriculum is an impor- 
tant innovation; ensuring that all children have access to it is the real task. 

My second response to this problem was the restructuring of the wage bond. 
Peter Musgravc (1986) advocates a policy guaranteeing a minimum wage for all 
those above the legal minimum school leaving age, whether in the workforce or not. 
Musgravc believes that advanced industrial societies can afford to pay a minimum 
income, that is not a dole. He believes that this policy would influence the 
willingncssof adolescents to do without work and would modify their views of and 
needs from schools at a lime when work is no longer available for all. Certainly the 
school would become a more desirable alternative for young adults if it were not 
perceived as the only alternative to the dole that it often represents at present. The 
transition from school to work might also become a less traumatic exercise This 
proposal offers a less than optimal solution, however; the point of view advocated 
throughout ihisbook,isfor.social and educational policicsdircctcdlowards full em- 
ployment. 

The third point, work experience for all. can be belter elaborated as a solution 
to the next two contingent problems. 

Problems 3 and 4: relating. students' learnings more securely to the world of 
work; and creating genuine relations between schools and society. 
A ready solution to both these problems is the gradual adoption of education polices 
at the suite level that support work experience for all adolescents. This seems the 
right course forcducational systems to support on simple economic grounds: there 
is strong evidence now to suggest that while the costs of vocational programmes 
within schools arc considerably higher than those of general education thar 
benefits to societies in simple economic terms arc no more than comparable. Those 
planning in-school vocational programmes would be well advised to consult and 
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scrutinise lhai evidence (Hu, 1980; Grubb, 1985; Wcisbcrg, 1983; Nyslrom and 
Hcnncssy, 1985; Psacharopoulos, 1987): ' work experience for all' may wcllbclhc 
alternative way to go in English-speaking societies that arc not as yet heavily 
committed to vocational education. Perhaps some small-scale trial of gcncraiisablc 
policies for work experience could be the place to start. 

The advent of comprehensive secondary schooling in English-speaking coun- 
tries has rarely been accompanied by more than narrow interpretations of 'compre- 
hensiveness 1 (Poole, 1983). Elsewhere educational history has created very differ- 
ent approaches: in Denmark and France the curriculum during the years of 
compulsory schooling incorporates work-related studies (Watts, 1983); in West 
Germany young people who have completed their full-time general education enter 
a dual system that combines practical education, in a firm or a separate training 
establishment, with a general education aimed particularly at 'studies in work 1 ; in 
Swedish comprehensive schools work experience is incorporated for all throughout 
the secondary years in order to relate pupils 1 learnings more pointedly and sccurcl y 
to the wider world of work, and to forge new relationships between schools and 
societies (Blackhurn, 1986), 

The possibility of concurrent part-time work and part-time schooling offers 
another partial solution to both these problems. Peter Musgravc cites the educa- 
tional grounds outlined by Karl Marx in Das Kapiial to support this idea for 
restructuring the labour force; the proposal has further value on economic grounds 
in limes of high unemployment. 

The central educational reason for introducing widespread work experience 
schemes, though, follows from recognition that schools do have an obligation to 
prepare children for work and other adult roles as part of their initiation into a 
worthwhile form of life. Acquiring knowledge and undcrsiandingsaboul these roles 
is best accomplished while actually engaged in them, rather than through the 
artificial and vicarious practices often used in schools before youngpcoplchavc had 
much involvement or experience in the roles. 

Problems: narrowingtheculturaldistance between policy makers and the im- 
plemented of policy at the school level. 

This problem relates to the relative absence of knowledge and cultural experience 
that is genuinely shared between those who lay down 'education for work' policies 
and those who arc asked to take action in implementing them. Even the Uisk of 
understanding this complex problem is a difficult one; offering solutions may 
depend on reaching that understanding first. 

In understanding the difficulties that confront the implemented of large scale 
policies we can find relevance in the work of Thomas Grccnficd (1978). There arc 
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grave dangers in uncritically applying lo policies ihc rational or conventional 
approach loundcrsiandingctlucationa) organisations, whichadopLsabroadsysicms 

p;rspcctivc: sccingorganisalions as social sysicms.Thc rolcofihcpolicy maker on 
diis account is to generalise, abstract, univcrsalise and so come to understand 
ultimate social reality and plan for it.Organisaiionsarc seen as phenomenal cniiiics 
engaged in goal-seeking behaviour; ilicy arc instruments of social and cultural 
order. In following this systems approach policy makers set themselves the tasks of 
idcniifyingsocialstructurcsand showing how they workorfailto work inachtcving 
ends. Any pathology in the body of an o ganisauon that policy addresses cat. be 
cured in principle hy identifying its aetiology and by then rearranging 
organisation'sstruclurcs, which means makingplanncd alterations in its hierarchi- 
cal arrangements: tinkering with the structures. 

in opposition to thcconvcntional systcmsapproach is thesignif icant movement 
of theorists, including Greenfield, who question how much of importance we can 
really know about educational organisations. This question responds to another 
more enduring debate which questions what schools ought to be doing; the lornicr 
debate is of course dependent on the latter at many points, and it informs my own 
interest in linking educational administration (as means) more closely with 
curriculum planning (as ends). Theories about educational organisations arc seen 
as very iimitcd in %hal they can tell us. To observe an organisation is to sec it 
according lo our pre conceived beliefs about what reality is and what is significant 
in our experience of reality. Our judgments arc effected by the beliefs and values 
we hold, so that an objective interpretation of an educational institution is difficult 
tc reach* O.i this account organisations consist of the accumulation of the realities 
and meaningful actions of "involved individuals: they arc areas of belief, not of 
knowledge, and their problems are not structural, they arc ideological. Effective 
cures for the pathologies of organisations, on this account, arc to be found in 
assessing the intentions of participants and in attempting to change some of those 
intentions alter examining values problems within the organisation, rather than in 
.attempting lirst to fiddle with the organisation'sstructurcs. (In Chapter 14 I try to 
put these ideas to work: the task for education for work at the school level is mainly 
to change teachers' conceptions of what they do. which docs not nccc;sarily mean 
changing curriculum content very much). 

This latter view ahoul organisations seems closer to what practitioners now 
bcltcvc about schools and school systems. A central r oinl in this view is that there 
is not much that wc can know about organisations without finding out about the 
values, inclinations and motives of the people within them. Policy makers arc 
restricted therefore in what they can really achieve: the very possibility of 
constructing effective large-scale policies, as mentioned above, is constrained by 
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the number and diversity of views of organisational reality that arc possessed by 
planned participants in the given policy. 

Presthus'study (1%2) examined the ways in which individuals in organisations 
accommodate to bureaucratic pressure of the type that policies regularly bring: 
some uncritically adopt the values of the organisation's policy and become 4 upward 
mobiles'; some reject the organisation's values of success and power and become 
'indiffcrcnts*; and some cannot make the accommodations necessary to achieve 
security within the organisation, even while not willing to become indifferent to it, 
and become 'ambivalent'. There may be other responses. A policy that fails to 
address the organisational realities of participating individuals, their vaJucs and 
ends, risks pushing people inlo a range of undesirable accommodation modes. 
Policies in 'education for work' face twin problems: addressing the changes in 
social values thai they set out to add rcss; and convincing im plcmcnicrs that the aims 
of the policies themselves deserve loyally* commitment and genuine efforts at 
mutual adaptation in the direction of the policy's broad intentions. 

What I am suggesting may be clearer if Igivc an example: Consider the solutions 
suggested as responses to Problem I above. Before implementation of these 
structural solutions, the prospective changes need to be carefully negotiated: they 
need to be carefully triallcd on a small-scale; and they need to be explicitly 
documented as part of a corporate plan, that is subject to public scrutiny, alongside 
and integrated with wider policy initiatives. 

Perhaps the only starting point in solving this problem is for widespread 
collaboration to occur between people at system level and people at institutional 
level. "In the context of the con temporary nation state" say LcVine and White 
tl ncithcr official policy nor grassroots voluntarism alone can be relied upon to 
realize desired potentials; they must work together convcrgcntly and synergistic 
cally"(1986p. 217). Culture becomes a critical term in all this: policy makers and 
implcmcntcrs need to share cultural models of life, education and social perform- 
ance if the possibilities for ihcircollaborationarc lobe enhanced. Problcmscan then 
be explained and understood; small-scale and tentative solutions can be tried out: 
and some hope of mulual adaptation can he envisaged. Finding an ideological basis 
for collaboration of this kind is one of the key problems addressed in the chapters 
t hat follow in Part Three. 

Key Policy Issues in Kducation for Work 

A central problem in reducing the distance between policy makers and policy 
implcmcntcrs relates to mallersof gender, ciluea'ionaiul work. Most policy makers 
in education arc male, while many polity implemented arc female; most work 
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contexts and most work tasks themselves have their historical origins in life ideals 
lhal arc exclusively male, while nearly half ihc workers in contemporary societies 
are female. The links between gender and the labour market receive detailed 
analysis in the literature (for example: Walby, 1987; Brenner and Ramas, 1984). 
The evidence clearly argues for change; pari of lhal change can be brought about 
by a meticulous rcoricnialion of educational policy to lessen ihc impact on students 
of the following curriculum and pedagogical processes: lhal prepare female 
students for 1 female 1 jobs (sec Wanda Komdorf fcr 1 s field study findings in Chapter 
18); lhal integrate assertive boys inlo the 'official' life of schools but exclude 
assertive girls (sec Jim Walker's comments in Chapter 15); lhal encourage boys to 
be resentful of girls who have career interests in traditionally male-dominated oc- 
cupations; lhal allow harassment on gender grounds in the workplace lo be 
perceived by young people as a part of ihc 'normal 1 social intercourse that 
accompanies life 'at work 4 ; lhal encourage boys and girls lo sec ihcir future 
responsibilities in the care of dependants as limited by traditional gender-specific 
roles; or that encourage girls to sec their life options as very different from ihc 
options available lo boys. These and other factors in gentler inequality, both at 
school and at work, need lo be firmly acknowledged by policy makers before ihcy 
engage in any act of policy creation, so that recommendations insensitive lo these 
factors arc noi randomly included in documents. An official and agreed document, 
providing a 'policy on gender equality 1 for the entire system, should be routinely 
consulted and available at all stages in the policy-making process. 

In Chapter 8 Jan Branson gives an example of the method of arriving at policy 
lhal is set out in this chapter: she attempts lo discover what the real problem is and 
then poses solutions to it. S he begins by tracing th~ history of recent feminist theory. 
There have been some significant changes in perspective here: there is, in certain 
schools of feminist thought, a move away from earlier views lhal saw the priority 
for women as a process of winning greater control in malc-dominatcd societies or 
succeeding in male-dominated jobs. Instead a new perspective has arisen lhal 
attends to a more subtle and perhaps more important need lhal is deemed lo precede 
these other needs: changing that society and those workplaces soaslo include more 
of the 4 female 1 . 

Branson acknowledges !hal structural arrangements, guaranteeing equality of 
opportunity in the workplace for women and a measure of affirmative action, have 
their place. She also applauds allcmpts lo eliminate biases in educational content 
and organisation. Taking her lead, though, from recent idealist movements in 
feminist theory she examines the more subtle processes of discrimination that arc 
at work through and beyond education; she asks about ihc role that the tradi anally 
female 1 part of humanity might play in ihc development of a non-exploitative 
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society. Fastening on ihc nature of the 'difference' Ihut is implied by gender she 
addresses the massive contradiction that girls experience within the school and die 
workplace. 

Branson's recommendations for an 'education for work* policy lhai recognises 
this contradiction are radical and long-term: she sees a very different relationship 
between education and work evolving which will involve very different societies 
as well. Some examples will illustrate the imbalance thai she sees between the 
'male' and die 'female' within education itself: the dominance of die maths and 
sciences, which arc mc r jOjcctsofonlercdcalculatioiKOvcr the greater subjectivity 
of literature, arts and humanities; the strcsson compciiti vc assessment, rather than 
the sharing of knowledge for communal enlightenment: intensive and excessive 
specialization in die final years of schooling; strict entry requirements to science- 
based professional faculties; and the existence of artificial barriers that arc too 
sharply drawn between family, school and work. She is anxious to sec an end to the 
view that certain human attributes and values arc 'male 1 or 'female'; die starling 
point for this is for the 'female' to be reintegrated into all aspects of our lives. Her 
chapter suggests changes through education that might be socially 'transforming 1 
in the way dial Dewey suggested, a point which Robert Sherman addresses in 
Chapter 6. 

In Chapter 9 Gary McCulloch is concerned *iih a very different set of policy 
issues, f f is theme is one that runs throughout this book: the tension in 'education 
lor work 1 policies between addressing the needs of 'work', that arc perceived as 
important by parents, employers and increasingly by politicians, while addressing 
the need to meet accepted educational criteria at the same lime. This problem, he 
believes, has lessened the impact thai vocational progainmcs have had, notably in 
Fngland and Wales. He examines, firstly, technical and vocational schooling as 
practised in Britain from the 1940s to its demise in the 1960s; and secondly the 
Technical and Vocational Iidiication Initiative (TVEI)of the 1980s. The failure of 
the secondary technical schools to live up to the ideals set for them is pul down to 
their inability tool tcr much that was really different from other forms of schooling; 
they provided neither a particularly reputable form of education nor an elective 
training ground for the world of work. 1 hcTVE : .l\diHicultiesareduelo itsapparem 
disregard of the needs of education in favour of those of work and Ihc economy. 
McCulloch looks ahead to another emerging Uridsh policy in education for work: 
the development of 'cilyicchnologycollcgcs'. I Ic foresees the now (ami liar tension 
between cd ncation and work affecting this new enterprise; he recommends thai any 
new policy in this area should altcnd to Ihc errors ol the past and learn from them. 

In introducing I'arl ( )ue of this bwk I went to some lengths to draw a distinction 
between recreation and work, only lo draw then i together again immediately to 
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show tha; recreational work is closely linked with ccrlain kinds of occupational 
work There is a common view lhal, because occupational work is becoming 
scarcer ihcrc will be an increased demand by people for leisure in ihc future; 
ncrlu.pscclucalio... then, should be addressed more dirccdy lo initiating people into 
leisure as part of a worthwhile form of life? An answer to this follows from thai 
earlier discussion: if we understand the way thai recreation and unconstrained work 
arc related as 'ends in themselves', dicn this suggests lhal in preparing people for 
work' of this kind education is also preparing them for leisure, since pursum- 
leisure and pursuing recreation arc similar and overlapping acUvit.es. 

In Chapter 10 Harold Entwisllc argues against the common assumption lhal 
leisure can compensate for alienation ai work and that one task of education in a 
world of alicnatinc work is to mcci the need 10 initiate students into a variety of 
leisure pursuits. One reason offered against tl.isapproach to schooling, sthalitquilc 
simply represents an attempt al blatant social control: it isanolhcr form ol the bread 
and circuses' used by thecmpcrorsof Ancient Romc.lhc'brcad'wasa form of dole 
that the emperors were able to dispense by keeping personal control over the 
empire's corn supply, and the 'circuses' were regular entertainments or leisure 
activities provided free of charge on as many as half ihc days of ihc year. Another 
reason that Enlwisilc advances against the 'education for leisure ' supporters is that 
this policy is based on ihc false assumption lhal wc can redeem people from the 
dehumanising effects of hcas ily constrained occupational work by leaching them 
how to.nakc constructive use of their spare lime. He arrives al a conclusion Hull is 
uikei. up in many places in this volume: it is a mistake to conceive of work play, 
recreation, home life, political activity and social service as discont.nuous. \V ork, 
exncc.ally.cam.olbcdivorccd from the ^ 

suueesicd, the central life activity: il has created human civilisation, l-rom all this . 
„ Vollows that leisure and work arc inseparable. Education directed toward 
preparing children for a working life and a leisure life of quality must be concc.c cd 
in ihc widest possible terms lo include the moral, the political and the aesthetic 
dnnnisions. A liberal education isoi.cil.airrcesleamcr.sfromwhaic vercons.ra.nLs 
m.cl.1 hinder thc.r development as persons. The traditional, liberal, humanistic 
curriculum suitably up dated provides the answer in harnessing technological in- 
novation to ihc task of humanising work and leisure. 

In the contemporary 'education for work' debate wc return to the Bru sh 
eMx-ric.ee aca.n and again for good reason: in no oilier English-speaking country 
ha e the ravages of unemployment been as severe: and nowhe.c else has ihc range 
„ pohcy responses been as diverse. In Chapter 1 1 Douglas Wc.r examines the 

, ompulsory sc h.x,l adolesc ents. Using ihc plain language of a person dealing with 
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the problems of 'education for work' on a daily basis, he scus out two policy 
problems for us: how can we provide fairly for children wiih different educational 
desti nations and aspirations; and how should we educate for technological change? 
He takes as his starting poini f in answering the first question, the assumption that 
we need vocalionai education for all. After making some informed predictions 
about the future of work, he decides on a curriculum that provides an education 
developing the broad 'skills' of decision-making, flexibility and problem-solving 
[goals, it seems to me, of any considered form of education J; he believes that an 
experience-based curriculum, based on these criteria, will escape the pil falls of 
current attempts to match training capacity to manpower needs. The second part 
of Weir's chapter builds on the first to suggest how we should approach the 
challenge of information technology: the Ui.sk is not one of instructing in the use of 
today's technology, which wc know from experience will be obsolete tomorrow; 
il is to identify the underlying skills that can be taught to all and incorporalc these 
skills as part of a common core of knowledge. From Ihis conclusion Weir offers a 
solution to his first problem : we provide forchildrcn with dilfcrcnt life destinations 
and aspirations by giving to all a common basic competence and a common slock 
of knowledge and understanding that includes the small common core of new 
technology skills. 

Teachers arc repelled by the idea of 'educating for unemployment'. Harold 
Entwistlc in hischaptcr makes a nice logical point that an activity of that kind docs 
not make much sense in any case. Nevertheless, in practice, il seems brutal for 
education systems to ignore the social reality of unemployment and lo remain 
insensitive to the likelihood that it will affect many school gradualcs, interfering 
with their initiation into a worthwhile form of life or even any hope of such a thing. 
Sonic form of planned preparation for the realities of unemployment should be 
included as part of every school's curriculum. Policy decisions in this area arc 
probably besi made at the school level itself, where people know their local needs 
and h<ivc some idea about how best to respond to them. Yet wilhoul some 
coordination, without funding and without a few ideas provided at the system level 
il is unlikely that busy leachcrs and school administrators will give more than 
cursory attention to this problem. Adrian FurnhanVs chapter reviews studies on 
youth unemployment from North America, Australasia and Britain. He draws no 
overt conclusions lor education policy; my point in including his chapter is to gi vc 
some guidance in curriculum content and underline the suggestion that school 
systems do need lo give attention to this question as a priority policy matter. 
Fumhaiu *s review covers six themes: problems of psychological adjustment among 
unemployed school leavers; their atlnholionsof hkuneforlhcirown unemployment 
and for unemployment generally; education about the problems and prospects of 
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uiicniploynicnr.jobchoicc,willingncsslowork.and work experience in the young; 
changes in values as a result of unemployment; and training in the skills needed to 
go for job interviews. His conclusion that the reactions of the young to unemploy- 
ment arc often different from those of adults is an important one for teachers and 
parents to grasp at a lime when adolescent suicide is on the increase: being able to 
sec the world through the cycsoflhc young must be very nearly the first requirement 

of a good teacher. 

Bcucrlhan policies for unemployment arc polirics for full employment. A tenet 
of this book, supported or implied in some way by most contributors, is that full 
employment should be a social aim for humane and civilised societies. Education 
policies arc only a part of broad social policies that might be used in achieving full 
employment. Ian Shirley, in Chapter 13, ends Part Three by reviewing allcmati vc 
setsof social policies adopted by urban-indusuialcounlricsin response lothc global 
economic upheavals of the 1970s and 1980s. He begins by giving a very clear 
summary of evems preceding this 'crisis of capitalism'. Relevant to our concerns 
in this volumcilie most interesting aspccloflhccrisishasbccnihc way that different 
institutions and policies introduced in similar countries have resulted in markedly 
different rales of unemployment. Sonic countries, such as Canada, Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Denmark plunged into massive unemployment; other countries, 
such as Austria, Sweden. Norway, Japan and Switzerland were able to minimise 
their rates of unemployment. Shirley summarises the five roads 10 success in the 
latter countries that helped them to avoid high unemployment. He sets ihcse factors 
wilhin two alternative developmental paihs: the path offered by policies emanating 
from what he calls the 'New Right"; and the paih offered under the rubric of 'Left 
Revisionism". He (I iscusscs these two orientations lo social policy, extruding their 
dominant features. The NcwRighiapproachcmploysrcstriciivemonciary policies. 
Ihc dismantling of social services, tax reductions, privatisation and dc.v gulalion; 
the Left Rcvisionisi approach introduces a policy for full employment, manilcsis 
a conservative concern for order and stability, and incorporates a degree of stale 
ifitcrvciilionisni in monetary policy. It is clear from present evidence thai the Left 
RevisioniM approach is more successful overtime in providing full employment for 
uscilizcns. Shirley concludes by urpingusnolloscccducalion policy loo narrowly: 
he drngrccs with the New Right's conception of education as a commodity, 
divorced from oilier aspccls of life, to be purchased by the individual and used in- 
strumcnuilly and individually. He urges us to sec education policy lor work as part 
of a wider set of social policies linking work, income and power societies. 
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Gondc i\ education, work. The first encompasses ihc oihcr two but together ticy do 
not forma cohcrcni whole. They arc but aspects of the wider socio-culiural process. 
Education and work arc inextricably linked in the Western consciousness for not 
only isacccsstolhc world of work assumed tolic through education but com pulsory 
schooling is an ideological practice which engineers society's consent for the 
operation of a ruthless, dehumanised labour market in which access to privileged 
employment is governed by the possession of cultural skillsandqualilicsgovcrncd 
by gender and ethnicity which cannot be gained at school. Equality of opportunity, 
success through individually-basediniclligcnccandapliludc^chicvcmcm through 
frccand equal competition, these arc the idcologicsof education which blind people 
to the structured inequalities fundamental to capitalist production, inequalities 
based on class, gender, ethnicity and the distinction between the disabled and the 
able-bodied .categories of experience which overlap in the complcxilicsof ind ivid- 
ual identity and cultural experience. 

Thischaptcrlookscriiicallyal the interrelationships bei ween gender, education 
and work in the lighlof recent feminist theory, r is not your conventional 'review 
of the literature 1 or 'suite of the art 1 paper. It doc., not review the interrelationships 
as though 'gender', 'education 1 , and 'work' were unproblcmatic.obscrvablc, meas- 
urable. Current theorizing on gender seriously questions the deepest of our 
assumptions about the nature of knowledge and the mode of its tranSm ission. As the 
discussion that follows stresses, to understand gender, education and work we must 
be prepared to place in doubt all ihp* we take for granted. 

First a note on feminist theory. Feminist theory involves, on the one hand, the 
search for explanations of gender construction and of the disc i iminalory practices 
based in gender distinctions, and on the other speculation on the means by which 
sexism can be confronted and destroyed, involving cither the achievement of 
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equality or the non-discriminatory coexistence of gender differences. Much 
feni inist ihcory eschews disciplinary labels and is concerned rather with a transdis- 
ciplinar y search for understanding which is not bound by male-dominated views of 
the nature and organisation of knowledge. Also, feminist ihcory is by no means 
ihcorising for ils own sake. The women's movement has at all limes steered clear 
of a dilcitanlish preoccupation with ideas per se. The history of feminist ihcory is 
the hisiory of a praxis, of a constant and creative interaction between ihcory and 
praciicc So die current and complex ihcorclical debates about ihc cultural 
construction of gender, the theorising about sexual 'difference', about ihc psycho- 
logical aspects of gender construction, and the literary Ihcory concerned with ihc 
construction of meaning, arc all integral to the Overtly political women's move- 
ment The theories arc complex because the issue of gender is complex. Simplistic 
dcicrminisl theories and ihcir associated practice have not destroyed sexism. There 
is no simple solution. Women fought for the vote. They got it, but the vole did not 
result in an equal society. So loo, as we shall comment on further below, the 
movemeni concentrated much of its attention on the provision of equal access 10 
education and then on equal access to all aspects of the curriculum, in the hope that 
ihis would result in the equal distribution of qualifications among boys and girls at 
the end of school (which to a large extent has been the case) and that this in turn 
would lead to the non-sexist distribution of school leavers ihrough icmary 
education and the workplace. But Ihc workplace and the tertiary sector remain 
thoroughly biased in gender terms. Legislation outlawing discriminatory employ- 
ment and workpracticcsdid not correct the imbalance. What became apparent with 
the passage of a wide range of anti-discriminatory legislation, was that purposeful 
discrimination by men against women, while real and extensive, reaching its mosl 
extreme expression in sexual violence, was but the lip of the iceberg and thai there 
was a ncal lo concentrate on the bulk of discriminatory forces that lurked below ihc 

surface be low the threshold of consciousness. This is the search that has dominated 
feminist Ihcorising for the pasl decade ihcorising which this chapter places within 

ihc context of gender, education and work. 

Bcforcprocccdingtodiscussgcndcrincducauonandworklhctcrmsihcmsclvcs 

need 10 be confronted as controversial concepts, concepts that will be examined in 
ihc context of a particular view of socicly and culture. The perspective laken here 
like Bourdicu's 'theory of practice', avoids the voluntarism and aslructuralism of 
phenomenology, and the tendencies towards dehumanised alcmporal.ly character- 
istic of much structuralism, structural functionalism and some versions of Marxist 
anal ysis by viewing the individual as thoroughly social and cultural but at the same 
lime unique and crealivc; structurally constrained but calculatcdly straicgic in 
Ihoughtandaclion; innovative but in a culturally restricted mode; pursuing ind.v.d- 
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ual objectives but thereby contributing to the formation and transformation (the 
'reproduction') of on-going social structures. 

Men [and women] make their own history, but ihcy do not make it jusi as they 
please; ihcy do not make it Under circumstances chosen by themselves, but 
Under circumstances directly cncounicrcd, given and transmiilcd from the jus I. 
The tradition of all the dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the brain 
of the living (Marx* 1970 p.96). 

'Gender* refers to the qualities •male' and 'female' which, while directly 
associated with the biological distinction between man and woman, go far beyond 
mere biology to encompass all aspects of our lives as aspects of ideology and 
culture. In thought and practice the idcologyof gendcris the basis for the evaluation 
of people, actions and qualilics.Slylcsof behaviour, personality types, occupations, 
teaching subjects, the public and the private aspects of our lives arc all cultural 
expressions of gender. AH arc evaluated as 'male 1 or 'female 1 , evaluated not just 
labeled for they stand in unequal opposition to one another. 'Male 1 is high, 'female 1 
i s low. So as people strategically orient ihcmscl ves towards the people and tasks that 
constiluie their particular experience of society and culture they do so in terms of 
the existing ideologies and, through their interpretations of ideology, act as agents 
of the creation and transformation of social structures, of relationships structured 
in terms of class, of gender, of ethnicity. These structured inequalities give rise to 
different, unequal life experiences which in turn differentially orient children and 
adulls in their desires, their aspirations, their abilities and thcirachicvcmcnts.Thcy 
participate in ideological practice. The learning of gcndcr-bascd evaluations is a 
constant process, at home, at school, at work, at leisure; the experiencing and 
exercising of prejudice at the hands of parents and siblings, teachers and fellow 
pupils, employers and fellow employees, performers and viewers. 

1 Education 1 must be understood as the constant process through which people 
int« malise their culture, through which they learn to conceptualise their environ- 
ment and sooricnt thcirbchaviour. It isaproccss which is never complete, contained 
but never static, bounded but undergoing constant transformation. The formal 
education system is but part of this process. Schooling is an overt rather than a covert 
attempt to mould aspects of individual development. As the horse is 'schooled' to 
develop the physical form and athletic skills to satisfy the standards of the judges 
of equestrian art, so too we school our children towards effective participation in 
the pre-defined competitions they must participate in beyond the school, according 
to standards which, unlike those of the dressage arena, arc unstated and covertly 
acquired. For the purpose of this discussion wc conccntratcon formal education and 
on secondary schooling in particular. As such, 'education 1 is much more than an 
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aspect of the social process labeled by ihc sociologist, it is, as pointed out already, 
a thoroughly ideological concept and practice. It is the embodiment of the most 
fundamental contradictions of capitalist society, between, on the one hand, the 
claimed orientation towards equality of opportunity, freedom to pursue individual 
interests and the achievement of individual potential, and, on the other, the actual 
practice of an intensely unequal world, involving for the majority the performance 
of codified laskscsscnlialioihcprorumakmgandpcisonal enhancement of others. 

'Work 1 is what we orient ourselves towards in childhood and adolescence and 
what we must compensate for when forced to leave it in retirement. In ideological 
terms it is the most mcanr.iglul stage of our lives, I f we do not 'work' we arc assumed 
lazy, parasitic, disabled, still in childhood, still being educated for work, resting in 
our dotage after fulfilment in work, or a housewife. 'Work 1 is public work, labour 
that secures financial reward in the public world. It is the realm of homo 
oeconomicus, the entrepreneur, the worker, the breadwinner. It is ideally - and that 
means for a select few with privileged access to the means of production - an arena 
forlhc exercising of individual interest through rational calculation. It is a ruthless 
place, not tolerant of weakness, in-aiionalily, emotion or disability. It is 'male 1 in 
opposition lo the 'female' private world. It is what Blake chillingly described as 
'The Spectre [which) like a hoar-frost and a mildew, rose over Albion' (Blake, 1934 
p.398), over prc-industrial England and beyond with the birth of capitalism 1 . For 
the purposes of this discussion we both recognise and transcend work as ideology. 
Here we will include in our discussion of work all activities pursued to contribute 
to subsistence and support a lifestyle. As such, work may be private or public, paid 
or unpaid, but is distinct from leisure which involves the expenditure of funds and 
energy on lifestyle. 

So we arc all born into an economically and culturally biased environment, 
biased in class, gender and ethnic terms. The child proceeds through early 
experience in a family of some kind, an experience measured against ideal images 
of what a family ought to be like (television is full of them), lo the combined 
experiences of 'family 1 and school. At school, the combined pressures of curricu- 
lum , peer group and the demands and examples of teachers mould further, through 
the creative, culturally variable and conditioned response of Ihc student, the 
development of the child as a future adult participant in productive work. The 
orientations, expectations and potential achievements of the student arc a dynamic 
and complex interweaving of personal, ideological, cultural and social structural 
faciors.Thc siudcnlscomc lo Ihc school alrcadycquippcdwilhvicwsof themselves 



Wake's •SpcclfC is 'ihc masculine principle which may divide from a »>cing when 1m5 feminine 
portion ... separates lo assume independent life ... it is braial. obsessive and selfish, and must be 
reintegrated.' (Oilrikcr. 1977 p 1054 5) 
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and others learned through experience in the home, the community and the media. 
Teachers, their peers and the curriculum choices available channel and develop 
these views further. There arc no abstract 'opportunities 1 available, conditioned 
only by intelligence 1 , aptitude 1 , 'motivation 1 and the 'facilities 1 available at the 
school. These qualities arc mediated through the socialised, enculluraicd individ- 
ual. The experience of gender as a factor influencing one's view of oneself and 
others, as an identification imposed on the individual and reacted to by the 
individual, is the central focus of this chapter. That discriminations on the basis of 
gender occur in the orientation of students towards curriculum and labour market, 
as we II as in their treatment by teachers, is clearly established. That female students 
become the subtle agents of their own oppression through their views of themselves 
and of what is relevant for them as they orient themselves towards particular 
subjects, pcr.r group behaviours and future occupations, is now being acknowl- 
edged 2 . But why docs this discrimination occur and what, from a feminist 
perspective, should be done about it? These arc the basic questions behind the 
discussion that follows. 

Gender and Education 

As Lyn Yates has pointed out, prior to the mid 1970s gender was invisible as a 
problem for research in education: 

Tins happened by omission (failing to distinguish results by sex, or to note the 
sex composition of ihc sample, or to include girls in the sample) and by treating 
any evidence of difference as self-explanatory and appropriate ouiconvs of 
biology or different social roles (Yates. 1987a p.291). 

The ideologies of gender were rarely questioned, especially by csiablishcd 
academics. Th is is not to say that the early 1 970s saw no t hai Ic nges to the status quo 
in education. Quite the contrary. The repercussions of the Paris uprisings of 1968 
were not only felt in the universities but in the schools as well. Many teachers 
responded with enthusiasm to the spate of subversive educational lilciaturc that 
came in the wake of 1 968. Illicit, Frcirc, Holt, and a host of oihcrs were the prophets 
ofancw society through revolution in education 3 . Rclcvant,dcmocraliscdcurricula 
and open, creative classrooms were the Order of the day. But white the educational 
radicals were fervent in their opposition to capitalism and class-bated discrimina- 
tion, any confrontation with sexism was too personal, loo close to the bone to be 



I'or a comprehensive review of ihc relevant hicratuic sec Yalcs, 1987b. 

Sec for example lllich, 1971JIIi(.h ct al, 1972 and Posiman A Weingarlncr, 1971. 
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Uikcn on board. Bui jusi as ihc black power, socialist and peace movements 
radicalised ihcir women members by ihcirchauvinislic refusal to take the women's 
movement seriously, so too were many female icaehcrs radicalised. Convinced of 
ihc revolutionary power of education ihcy set about attacking sexism in education 
with fervour. 

By the end of die 1970s sexism in education was an issue directly confronting 
governments, teaches, pupils, academics and the community. Curriculum content, 
achievement patterns and general levels of privilege and disad vantage came in for 
attention, documented m the main by investigation conducted by teachers 1 organi- 
sations and government enquiries (Yates, 1987b p.245) plus a few feminist 
academics. A new educational problem had to be dealt with. Historians and 
sociologists began to document past and present discrimination until by the 1980s 
sexism in education was an established fact demanding positive remedial action. 
Research on women was suddenly the order of the day. The tacts of gender-based 
discrimination poured in. 

So the debates began to concentrate not on whether gender bias existed in 
education but on how to do something about it. The range of issues confronted in 
this search for solutions has been thoroughly documented by Yates (1987a p.292ff 
and 1987b). On the whole, research concentrated on the investigation of the 
operation of gender within the environment of the school. Changes looked for, and 
proposed, were also essentially within the context of formal schooling. The links 
from and back into the world outside the school were and remain to a large extent 
ignored or assumed. There has been, as Yates makes clear, much asserted and 
assumed about the connections between school and society but far less careful 
theorising about the relationship. The assumed goal was an untheoriscd equality. 

But there was plenty of action. Feminist teachers were quick to respond to the 
call for the reform of gender bias. Curriculum content and classroom dynamics 
were, as tbey had been in the early 1970s, the prime focus for action. Equal access 
to information was the dominant concern. Girls must have equal confidence - hence 
the debates over single-sex versus coeducational schooling, the calls for more 
female teachers and for equal attention to girls in class. Girls must have equal access 
to the whole ( urriculum - to maths, physics, chemistry, meuilwork, woodwork. 
Textbooks must he rewritten to rid them of gender bias and incorporate examples 
relevant to girls. The gendcr-hiased language used in the classroom must he 
reformed. All these calls for reform were in response to demonstrated biases in the 
education system, research had made this clear, but it was assumed that it was the 
bias in educational content and organisation dial generated the inequalities expe- 
rienced in and beyond the school. That reform of the education system was, and is, 
needed is undeniable but what few social theorists realised was that the reforms in 
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(|uostion were not grounded in a coherent theory of the relationship between 
schooling and society, of the relationship between family and education and 
education arid work. 

Education and Work 

The government enquiries which followed close on the revelations about the sexist 
nature of schooling were evidence of the anxiety felt by those who promote our 
ideologies of equality of opportunity, individuality and competitive achievement 
through intelligence, when the very embodiment of those ideologies, the school, is 
brought into disrepute. The schools arc represented to society at large by the 
economy, the polity, the media and the sc hools themselvcsas preparation lor work, 
or at least as preparation for ternary planning for work. In Australia this vocational 
orientation has been particularly marked (Branson & Miller, 1979 p.59ff). Techni- 
cal schools for the vocational training of boys; academic high schools preparing 
boys for tertiary training: and domestic science schools preparing girls for nursing, 
elementary teaching and housework were an early and overt expression of the 
assumed role of education. Such oven streaming has been replaced by apparent 
comprehensive education for all, with opportunities for specialisation increasingly 
reduced (as current debates a bout the development of the new Victorian Certificate 
of Education make clear). But the assumed direct link between education and work 
remains as strong as ever with current changes rationalised as widening and 
therefore equalising access to tertiary education. Education as preparation for work, 
as the means by which individual aptitude can be realised and developed, remains 
the main rationale for school attendance and the main motivation for teachers. 

When effective theorising of the relationship between education and work did 
not take place, the results were disturbing lor educationalists and politicians alike. 
The work of Bowks and Ginlis (1976) and Bourdicu and Passcron (1977) in 
particular, seriously challenged existing views, radical and conservative, of the role 
of formal education in the wider social process. In one way or another they 
demonstrated that the education system was neither an autonomous arena for the 
exercise of high ideals nor the determining factor in the shaping of the world of 
work. The education system was presented as shaped by the capitalist ideology, 
legitimising the alienated, individuated and fundamentally unequal relations of 
production. Reform of education alone appeared as at best cosmetic, the tail 
attempting to wag the dog. 

While rejecting such hardline materialism. Bourdicu's view of education as a 
culturally conditioned experience which o|HTated covertly to ensure the reproduc- 
tion of classes, provided an understanding of the possible ways dial education 
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contributed noi only to ihc construction of class, but as wc will discuss further 
below, to Ihc construction of gender. In neither Bowles & Ginlis nor Bourdicu & 
Passcron was there any claim that the education system did not prepare people for 
the workforce. Rather they concentrated on the unequal distribution of school 
leavers through the labour market andon the determinants of thai distribution. The 
basic components of the ideology of equality of opportunity - intelligence : and 
aptitude (sec also Bisscret. 1979), school success, competitiveness - were them- 
selves seen to be culturally defined and determined rather than individual qualities, 
not to mention the aspirations and expectations that oriented students towards a 
curriculum imbued with cultural cues known only to a privileged proportion of the 
population, and towards a labour market biased towards those who 
specific, gender specific and ethnically specific qualities. For Bowles & G.nl.s he 
modcolproduciionshapcdmcscproccsscswhilcforBourdicusocialclasscxtcndcd 

far beyond the economic. He concentrated rather on the cultural production of 
classes for whom economic practices arc but one expression of a wide range o 
practices involving economic capital and symbolic capital, physical violence ami 
symbolic violence. The world of work itself is not in any way divorced from the 
overall field of socio-cultural pracdec (Bourdicu, 1977a p.l76ff). There is no 
'base', no 4 superstructure'. 

In the research of Bourdicu in pardcular, vital clues were provided to uncover 
ihcsubtlc processes of discriminalionalworklhroughandbcyondcducauon. Sub- 
cultural competence emerged in his research with Passcron as decisive bod, in the 
ability of students to respond to the curriculum and in their <™«^"^ s 
schooling and work. This view of the link between education and the securing or 
qualifications for work was summed up in the following statement: 

By doing away with giving cxplici.ly to everyone what it implicitly demands 
of everyone, the educational sysicm demands of everyone alike thai they have 
what it docs not give. Tbis consisis mainly of linguistic and cultural compe- 
tence and thai relationship of familiarity with culture which can only be 
produced by family upbringing when it transmits the dominant culture (Bour- 
dicu. 1977b p.494). 

Thus for Ihosc who did not condnuc lo seek comfort in faith in the ideology of 
education but look Bourdicu's work seriously, education could no longer be 
theorised aboul independent of the rest of the socio-cultural process. It became but 
one of many interlinking arenas for strategic action, one aspect of a broader 
educational process by which cultural codes were transmitted (sec Miller & 

^"rn meorismg the link between school and work both the Marxist materialism of 
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Bowles &GintisandihcihcoryofpraciiccofBourdicuprcscntcdschoolas an agcnl 
of inequality. As neither the source of occupational structures nor the source of 
cukural competence, the school could not be perceived as ihcprimc focus for reform 
or revolution. It is little wonder that Ihosc imbued with the ideology of equal 
opportunity through education set out to ridicule these theories and their transfor- 
mations in theworkofothcrsby labelling them 'reproduction theories' in an attempt 
to deny them a role in theorising social change 4 . But in none of these studies was 
thcrcoppositioniocducational reform. Quite thcconlrary. But Ihcywcrc saying that 
unless the links between school and society were understood, isolated reforms 
would come to little. Class formation and gender formation must be understood as 
socio-cultural processes encompassing all aspects of life, with schooling but part 
of that process. Class, gender, ethnicity permeated the lives of the students before 
and during schooling, conditioning their strategics as creative social beings, 
preparing them for the workiof work. Based in thorough research and all committed 
to the elimination of discriminatory practices, these studies basically agreed that: 

There is no way wiihin capitalist society ihat children will not be born to 
uncqual lifc experiences, faced with differing interpretations of the world to 
base the ir own on and in terms of which to develop the ir images of themselves. 
Class formations arise from the capitalist mode of production, not from 
education... (Branson & Miller. 1979 p. 163) 

In theorising the link between education and work most sludicsconccntratcd on 
the formal ion and transformation of class structures. Few dealt with gender. 
Research which did include gender as a variable revealed an cq* -idical 
conditioning of thoughtand practice throughout the cultural cxpcricnc. ui gender. 
The experience of gender, transformed in turn by class and ethnicity, radically 
conditioned cultural competence and orientations towards school and work, 
compounding the effects of overt sexual discrimination (sec Branson & Miller,' 
1979; Wolpc, 1978). But whereas the link between class and the relations of 
produclion is direct, the link between gender and work is more problcmalic. 

Gender and Work 

That there is a gender-based division of labour in produclion, both within I he public 
world of paid employment and bcl ween the public workplaccand the private realm 



Promincnic*amplcs of such so-called Reproduction ihcoiy' arc Ucmstcin, 1975 & 77; Dale Inland 
A MacDonald, 1976; Willis. 1977; Branson A Miller. 1979; and Apple. 1982. 
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of unpaid work, is nol in doubl. Nor is ihcrc any doubt lhal in ihc public workplace 
women arc marginalised by ihcir fcmalcncss, trcalcd as interlopers from the pri vale 
realm to be paid low wages - for ihc man is the breadwinner - and given little, or 
more probably no. sccurilyo' employment. Assuchlhcyoccupya vital place wilhin 
the rclalionsof production, variable capital to be hired and fired al will, filling gaps 
that ihc unionisation of male workers and Ihcir consequent achievement of 
increasing security of employment, had left in the labour market, continuing, by 
their femalcncss, to downgrade the status, and thus the cost, of those service 
occupations associated with the nurturing role attributed to women - nursing, 
secretarial work and leaching, particularly of the very young(sccBranson&Mi11cr, 
1^77). The experience of these roles generates aspects of female sub-cultural 
behaviour and consciousness which permeate schooling. But is gender-based 
discrimination a product of capitalism? 

Feminist theorising about" gender and work during the 1970s had focused on 
sender divisions wilhin the public world of vork and on the relationship between 
housework and capitalism. As mentioned al the beginning of ihc chapter, the 
relative failure of programmes oriented towards the eradication of overt discrimi- 
na;~ry practices revealed the need to theorise more intcnUy on the covert processes 
of gender formation, the bulkof the iceberg of discrimination beneath the threshold 
of consciousness. Initially this look the form of essentially Marxist feminist 
attempts to understand tbc cultural and ideological construction of gender as a 
consequence of the demands of the capitalist mode of production. True to the 
conventional Marxist view lhal the form and even ihc content of the superstructure 
of ideology, culture and ihc juridico-polilical is determined by the base, the mode 
of production, the construction of gender was seen to occur as an integral partof the 
gene ration of the relations of production characteristic of capitalist production. The 
ideology of gender; thcgcndcr-bascd division of labour in the family; the male and 
female sub-cultural expressions of class cultures; gender distinctions in education, 
the church, politics, the law; all were seen as expressions of, responses to, the 
dcmandsoflhcmodcofproduciion 5 . In this view, forcnduringchangciooccur, the 
mode of production must change. Changes to the superstructure were assumed 
merely cosmetic. 

Turning from the relations of production in the public realm to the relationship 
between housework and capitalism, problems associated with the articulation of 
domestic production and capitalist production generated a particularly profitable 
debate 6 . The need to theorise domestic production as relatively autonomous from 

* l or coverage of ihe literature on houscwoik and capitalism sec Malos. 1980. 
4 Sec for example articles in Hiscmlcin. Kuhn and Wolpc. 1978. 
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capitalist production and involving contrasting relations of production, seriously 
questioned the site for the construction of gender. Relatively autonomous but 
integral to capitalist production, the domestic realm became the focus of attention 
for feminist theorising. Examination of the ideological and cultural processes at 
work within the family led some feminist theorists to conclude that the family was 
in fact the sphcrcof ideological practice wherein gender was primarily constructed. 
Responding to the Althusscrian view that 'supcrslructuraP elements of the social 
formation arc not only 'relatively autonomous' but through their relative autonomy 
contribute creatively to the overall structuring of the social formation, feminists 
moved beyond economic determinism to a more complex view of creative 
dialec tical interaction between its variousclcmcnts. The gendcrdivisionsof society 
did not derive from capitalist production, rather 4 .... the gendcrdivisionsof social 
productionincapitalismcannot be understood without reference to the organisation 
of the household and the ideology of familialism' (Barrett. 1 980 p. 1 86 also Barrett 
& Mcintosh, 1982). The demand by the capitalist labour market for unpaid house- 
work and cheap, manipulate labour, feeds off and transforms the ideology of 
gender established elsewhere. The need is for variable capital, not for women. 
Women fill the bill because they arc denned as marginal to the workplace by the 
ideology of gender. 

But the concentration on the family as the sourccofgcndcrconstmction was also 
loo narrow. Feminists asked how the process occurred. They looked to the 
construction of meaning itself, a sc<irch which has led beyond the family to explore 
the roots of our cosmologies in childhood, religion, science and 1 education. The 
ideological divisions between family, education and work, between the public and 
the private, break down as feminism explores the unity of sexist ideological and 
cultural practice across the whole socio-cultural spectrum. This is not lo say that all 
feminists have abandoned the vicwofcapitalist relations of production as the source 
of gender construction (e.g. Game &Pringlc, 1983) or that all have abandonee the 
traditional political avenues of action for change, but the break by a significant 
range of feminist theorists with traditional re volutionary strategics, concentrated as 
they have been in the public realm of politics and the labour market, hemmed in by 
male-defined and controlled cconomico-political structures, has involved anew 
and intensively creative confrontation with gender, a deconstruction of 'the very 
historical identity on which feminist politics has traditionally been based* (Barrett 
1987 p.29). 

This rethinking of the nature and purpose of feminist criticism involves a 
rethinking of the ultimate social, political and economic forms towards which 
feminists arc orienting themselves. Is the aim 'equality 1 through socialism? Or is 
the possibility something entirely different? Most feminist politics has, like most 
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socialist politics, assumed a form of socialism as iis goal, ihc taken- for-grantcd 
oihcr-inrclationloihcircuncnilivcdcxpcricnccConirovcrsicshavcsimplyragcd 

over how this goal might be achieved, about priorities in the programmes lor the 
revolutionary transformation of society, and about the relative importance ot 
intellectuals and the labour movement in achieving revolution. Socialism has been 
seen as a natural historical succession ol capitalism, emerging from the raging of 
ihc contradictions inherent in the mode of production through revolutionary action 
in the public workplace. 

Without necessarily rejecting the importance of the mode of production in the 
shaping of cultural practice, the re vital isalion of the creative role of ideology and 
culture has injected new life into debates about the nature of gender construe lion, 
about the nature of gender itself, and about the role the 'female' might play in the 
development of a non-capital ist, non-exploitative society. The 'other' is being 
rclhouehl, not taken forgranled. Tins theorising has far-reaching consequences lor 
the interpretation of the relationship of gender tocducalion and work. It throws into 
doubt all our preconceptions about valued knowledge and valued work. 

Gender, Education and Work 

I n turning tolhc links between gender, education and work we need to consider the 
current feminist preoccupation with •dirrcrcncc'.Thcsc debates radically question, 
among manyolhcraspccusof socio-culiural practice, accepted vicwsofcumculum 
dcvclopmcnland the potential transformation of the workplace 7 . The basic question 
is, should feminists seek equality or difference? 

In the search for an understanding of the foundations of gender, recent feminist 
ihcoristshavcconccntraicdon the contrast betwccnihcculluralqualilics'malc' and 

' female' . They have concentrated on the dominance of the organisation of thought 
and practice by malencss, investigated through the development of critical '.lieory, 
through the exploration of techniques forlhcdcconstruciionof mcamnginlilcratnrc 
and of the development of the psyche. Literary theory and psychoanalytic tbcory 
constantly interweave in this search foran understanding of 'gcndcrdiffcrcncc . As 
with all feminist theory its prime objective remains thoroughly political: 'it seeks 
to expose, not to perpetuate, patriarchal practices' (Moi, 1985 p.xiv), through the 
detailed examination of the verbal and symbolic forms of signification and 
communication. 



To, diKuss.onof so-callct poM.wiHturalitl Ihcons.ng on difference sec Mo. I »5 ind 

IJuchcn 19*. I or .he hcs. »»i|*< of such »nlin f . see Mo, 1986, Duehen 1987 |„ g ,«y I9S5. 
Chllop19R2 rUMB A Clemcnl 19X6. Miuhcll 1084. Kose 1986. and Spivak 1987. 
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The .search goes deep below the threshold of consciousness lo our deepest 
assumptions about nature and our place in it. Our neatly structured, logical, unitary 
view of nature, the polity, the economy, the law, of knowledge itself, emerges as 
distinctly 'male', oriented towards the construction and consuint reproduction of 
transformations of a 'male* world in which the 'female 1 is devalued. The very 
foundations of Western science in the mechanistic theories of Newton and Galileo 
arc themselves distinctly 'mule 1 in their imposition of a unitary, logoccntric 
cosmology. The 'female' that emerges from the critical analysis of literature and 
the psyche is, in contrast to the f malc\cniotional and subjective radicr than rational 
and objective: 'chaotic 1 , in flux, ratherthan unitary, ordered: communal and other- 
directed rather than individuated and self-centred. The images of the contrasts arc 
constantly likened lo contrasting genitalia, both for their psychological and 
swnholic importance: 

As Luce Irigaray and Jacques Dcrrida have argued, patriarchal thought models 
criteria for wan conn is as •positive* values on the central assumplmn of the 
Phallus and the Logos as transccmleni signified of Wcsiem culture. ...anyihing 
conceived oT as analogous lo the so called 'posiiive' values of the Phallus 
counts as good, true or beautiful; anything lhat is nol shaped in the patlcrrt <if 
ihc Phallus is defined as chaotic, fragmented, negaiive or non cxistenl. The 
Phallus is ofien conceived of as a whole, unilary and simple form, as opposed 
to ihc lerrifying chaos of the female genitals (Ibid p.66-7). 

Whatever the source of these contrasting modes of thought and practice, their 
theorising has radical consequences for feminist views on every aspect of thought 
and action in Western society. So the very mode in which subject mailer is 
approached Jet alone the actual content of the curricula, is in doubt, as is the nature 
of the economic process towards which students arc directed. The challenge for 
many feminists now becomes the ridding of society and culture of their plmllogo- 
centric bias. 'I hc dominance of the maths and sciences, the logoccnuic subjects of 
ordercdcalculation.ovcrthc greater subjectivity and crcalivityof literature .the arts 
and humanities; the stress on individual retention of knowledge for competitive 
assessment rather than the sharing of knowledge for communal enlightenment. 
These arc hut the most obvious examples of the phallopoccntric bias of education. 

The recognition of •difference* is of course the recognition of the massive 
contradiction that girls experience within ihc school and workplace. The embodi- 
ment of fcmalcncss, they compete at school and work in a male mode. As they apply 
Ihemsclvcs to their subjects, panicularly the sciences, they live a cultural lie, a lie 
experienced in the mode of organisation of all their subjects. In the workplace they 
must, if they move beyond the 'female' nurturing occupations, be 'male', further 
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living ihe he. Is thai what women arc aiming for? Is this equality, lo be 'male'? If 
not, what is ihc alternative? Having theorised, revealed, the degree to which gender 
diffc renccs permciiie our lives what should we aim forand how? Some writers have 
theorised a female curriculum and beyond that a female workplace - meaning 
defined in female terms, not meaning occupied solely, predominantly or even stra- 
tegical y by women. Whether this would necessarily involve the marginalisanon of 
the 'male 1 depends on whether the 'female 1 and 'male 1 as we know them arc incom- 
patible. Given that we have, incapilalisl society, asilualion where the 'male 1 aspect 
has iKcomcdominantinallsphcrcsof social iifc,ihus segregated from ihe'fcmalc' 
and consequently dehumanised, the orientation must be towards the reintegration 
of the female into all aspects of our lives, for without doing so wc continue to live 
under the shadow of Blake 's brutal 'spectre', now the threat of nuclear war, born 
of 'male' competition and insensitivity. Blake's 'dark salanic mills* arc now the 
brooding stockpiles of nuclear missiles, equally phallic, equally inhuman and 
unitary in their purpose, bred of the same mechanistic anti-spiritual orientation 
towards a selfish future. The 'male' would of necessity, with the revalorisation of 
l(ic 'female', not he marginalised since, while the 'male' aspect dominates, 
excludes, oppresses its opposite, ihe 'female' succours, includes, values iis 
opposite. To valorise the 'female' is therefore to look towards a harmony which a 
'male' dominated soc iety can never achieve: 

... miel Works of many Wheels 1 view, wheel whhout wheel, with togs 
tyrannic. Moving by compulsion each other, not as those in Eden, which, Wheel 
within wheel, in freedom revolve, hi harmony and peace. William Blake, 
Jerusalem (Blake, 193-1 p.338). 

The sensitivities or women must l>c rediscovered, acknowledged, used, respected. 

This analysisofa potential future isofcoursc intensely idcalislic,bul ideals must 
be the basis for action. It is hard lo conceive of men not being selfishly and singlc- 
mimlcdly 'male*. But ihc|X>silion taken here is that lobe 4 female' is lobcciillurally 
formed and defined. It is not a natural consequence of being a woman. 1 1 is tempting 
lo posit that women arc more inclined to be 'female' than men, and men more 
inclinedlobc'inak^biiLevcnifihisisthccasc the inclination exists at a level beyond 
culture and is therefore so general as to bcculturally meaningless. At most it would 
warn of the need to ensure that neither men nor women are marginalised from any 
aspect of social life. Some feminist theorists do claim a form of biological 
dclcnninisminthedcvclopincntoflhcfcmalcconsciousness 8 'SomcpsychoaiiiUylic 

foi ihe moM sophKliiaird of ihe ««crt»1i<l positions sec higaray, 1985 and Cixous & Clcmcnl, 
1<>Kft Sec \W\\ Mi4'« di<cu«ion of dicif woik in Mot, 1935. 
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others stressing ihc imporlancc of ihe experience of childbirth, but in this chapter 
ihe stress has been on the cultural moulding of dispositions. Girls live the lie, 
manifest the contradictions at school and at work because they have been cnculiu- 
rated as 'female', where being f female 1 involvesan orientation towards though tand 
practice in opposition to the valued •male* qualities that mould the public world. 

Orienting ourselves towards programmes for change, and the curriculum in 
particular, what is patently obvious is that capitalism and its accompanying 
theology, scientific rationalism, arc thoroughly 'male*. Referring to three of the 
more direct feminist confrontations with school curriculum, confrontations con- 
cerned precisely with theorising 'difference' though not all from the same poini of 
view, Lyn Yates writes: 

\VhalGruniet,Gilligan and Martin lake up, though in different ways, is thai if 
we pu l women to the fore wc need to address a very different style of reason ing 
and a different eonteniof die curriculum. The different style of reasoning they 
poial to is one develojxxl not around clear-cut cause-effect relations and 
abstract logic, but one Allien is alert lo the human, inierpersonal, emotional, 
contingent qualities of a situation (Yates. 1987a p.332)*. 

Our public behaviour, our performance at school and work, arc dominated by 
and judged in terms of 'reason', 'rational it y\ a unitary, logoccntric perspective 
based in a mechanistic, law-governed view of nature and humanity. I is orientation 
is control through technological mastery. But science has not always been 
relentlessly 'male'. It wasonly in the seventeenth century when, with the foundation 
of the Royal Societies, science was harnessed lo serve incipient capitalism that it 
became so (sec Ubcroi, 1978). The rcinicgralion of the 'female* into science 
involves ihc rediscovery of ihc spiritual side of nature, of the sensitivities that have 
been devalued as 'female 1 and identified with women. As Lyn Yates 1 researches 
showed: 

... a case has now been well established that traditional school knowledge and 
practice has distorted, omitted, triviatisecl the contribution of women ... (19K7a 
p.35«). 

Tliisomission.trivialisationoflhc'lcnialcMiasimp^verishcdlhccurriculunifor 
girls in particular but for boys as well, devaluing, inhibiting, belittling the 
development of their 'female' aspccl. 

Among feminists at least there is little argument with the chum that current 
educational practice is distorted, one-sided, and that 'good education' requires a 



Sec for example Gmmcl, 1981; <Jilligan, 19X2; and Martin, 1984. 
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curriculum, of iis relationship 10 tertiary entrance and work, and of ihc relations of 
production in work. 

This is noi to ihcorisc wilh one's head in die clouds. The signs of change, not 
necessarily feminist in inspiration bill none -l he -less in ihc right direction, are there 
already, in the home, the schools and the workplace. The foundations arc coming 
along even if the building has a long way to go. Moves to discourage intensive 
specialisation in the final years of schooling in Australia, lo decrease the stress on 
competitive examinations as a mechanism for tertiary selection, reveal a softening 
and increased flexibility in ihcapproach to schooling which must be encouraged and 
linked direc tly lo the special role ihai women can play in the process. The relaxing 
of entrance requirements 10 science- based professional faculties such as lor 
example the placing of human ilics students on an equal fooling with science 
slndcnls for entrance to medicine and veterinary science al ihc University of 
Sydney, also lays a linn base for the reintegration of ihc 'female' aspect not only 
into the heavily logoccnlric areas of scientific knowledge and practice but into the 
highly valued and strategically important areas of the workforce. Not only women 
but less phallogoccnlric men thus cnier ihc most valued professions. 

But these trends arc only small moves in Ihcrighldirauionjndicalivcofiliesort 
of changes required. Male opposition is strong and effective, seen recently for 
example in the nurses 1 fight for professional status, a fight for much more than 
higher wages. It is a bailie for the redefinition of the relations of production away 
from the traditional recourse lo gender. Their rejection of the 'Florence Nightin- 
gale 1 image is ihc rejection of ihc view of ihc 'female' as marginal to the puhlic 
world and therefore as not in need of 'male* remuneration. Until the 'female 1 and 
thus women arc valued in the publ ic and private sphcrcsof action, shock tactics such 
as those of the nurses were inevitable, the blame laying squarely wilh ihc politicians 
and doctors who cannot face the challenge of a threat to their vested interest in 
'male' domination. 

What is required above all is a constant critical practice among students, 
teachers, politicians, workers and employers which is informed by the feminist 
theorising of 'difference'. The idea of an alternative achieves nothing without 
ac tion. Awareness of the one-sided, dehumanised nature of a unitary, logocentric 
'male' position must he promoted lo encourage the transformation of priorities in 
leaching, research and ihcorganisalion of production. For students, the experience 
of a transformed practice is al least as important as the learning of a transformed 
curriculum. The ircalmcniof women teachers and girls as well as of the less overtly 
'male* boys is as important as the promotion of alternative 'female' modes of 
reasoning which arc not based on a mechanistic, unitary view of nature as governed 
by known laws and in need of technological control. Final year assessments must 
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nol downgrade •female 1 skills and ihtis the potential s ess of girls in particular 
by, lor example, requiring only a bare pass in English and thus not allowing those 
more 'female 1 sludenis who do well in literary subjects to benefit from their 
particular skill? The hierarchical domination of the sciences a.id maths must be 
destroyed and their content critically revised. 

What is particularly important with regard to the link between government 
policy and education, js thai formal education must nol be designed and funded 'to 
serve the needs of the economy \ This current familiar political rhetoric ■ particu- 
larly apparent in recent policy statements by the Australian Federal Minister for 
Education • nol only gives priority to capitalist economic activity but assumes that 
the morality of the labour markctandof investment strategics isadesirablc morality 
for the society as a whole. In terms of the feminist theories of difference such an 
approach intensifies the 'male 4 qualities of our society running directly counter to 
necessary strategics for the liberation of women and society. We should remember 
that: 

It is only out Western societies lhal quite recently turned man into an economic 
animal. ... Homo oeconomicus is nol behind us.but before, like the moral man, 
me man of duty, the scientific man and the reasonable man. For a longtime man 
was something quite different; ...(only recently did he become) a machine - a 
calculating machine. (Mauss, 1967 p.74). 

The increasingly fervent alliance bet ween politic sand the economy involvcsthc 
rejection of any vestiges of ' female* values. While the same governments voice a 
concern for equal opportunity for women, encouraging girls to enter occupations 
dominated by men, even to the pointof legislating for 'affirmative action \ they arc 
in fact only promoting the presence of women not the integration of the 'female'. 
Women must have a place as ' females 1 nol simply as pscudo men, as 'male' women. 
Women must have the right to redefine curricula, school practices, labour relations. 
Currently they arc allowed into a 'male 1 defined world. 

Political policy is bom of the contradictions inherent in society. These contra- 
dictions arc the source of change. These arc the contradictions that give rise to 
affirmative action, to changes in assessment procedures, to programmes for the 
integration of the disabled into mainstream education, lolhc transformation of entry 
requirements for tertiary education. In many cases governments may be doing the 
right thing for the wrong reason but they arc providing the opportunity for further 
change, for the emergence of deeper contradictions which can then be the basis for 
further change. It is the role of educators to reveal these contradictions, to raise them 
above the threshold of consciousness. They muslcxposc, for example, the duplicity 
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of politicians who claim lo represent all constituents equally; the destructive, de- 
humanising nature of so much of the popular media, so often sheltering in a self- 
congratulatory recourse to ideologies of creative 'freedom*, usually one-sidedly 
'male', certainly phalkxrcntric; the exploitative ruthlcssncss of capitalist produc- 
tion shrouded in ideological recourse to 'freedom* to invest, 'individual 1 compe- 
tition for profit, and 'equality' before the law; or the fundamentally disharmonious 
nature of much family life, apparent harmony based on 'male 1 dominance and the 
duality of 'he 'public 1 and 'private 1 domains (sec Barrett & Mcintosh, 1982); in 
general lo reveal the unwillingness of those in positions of power and privilege to 
understand, let alone realise, the ideals they sclf-righlcously mouth; and above all 
to reveal the interconnections between these various spheres of socio-cullural 
experience and strategic action. 

But i f educators arc to play such a constructively subversive role they must first 
and foremost look inward to discover the contradictions inherent in educational 
thought and practice, to deconstruct the categories of their own practice to reveal 
the currently destructive but potentially creative power of difference. It is 
feminism's task to reveal and acton those con iradictions based in gender. The way 
through to the transformation of our 'male' dominated society will only be found 
through the praxis of a feminist critical practice. In concluding this review of the 
interrelationships between gender, education and work two issues need to be 
highlighted. 

First, subversive education involves not only 'knowledge' but the experience of 
a transformed and reflexive practice. Schools must practice what they preach. 
Second, a fern inist education no matter how fervent will not generate social change 
towards a non-exploitative or even less^cxploiuuivc practice unless it involves the 
breaking down of the artificial barriers between family and school and school and 
work. The institutional isolation of schooling contains its potential subversive 
influence; creates a false sense of achievement among teachers who think only in 
terms of 'school results'. Education is much more than formal schooling. It is a 
lifelongcxpcricnce.Afeminist-inspircdcurriculumand teaching practice must link 
up with a feminist-inspired practice at home and at 'work'. 
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Technical and Vocational 
Schooling: Education 
or Work? 



by Gary McCulloch 



The development of technical and vocational scr hng has been an important 
means of encouraging 'education for work', that is, orienting the organisation and 
curriculum of schools towards industrial and vocational needs. However, there has 
often been some tension in such policy initiatives between addressing the alleged 
requirements of 'work' and meeting accepted or received 'educational* criteria. 
This tension may be expressed in terms of control, as groups representing 
educational and industrial interests compete for involvement and influence. It is 
also likely to precipitate debate over the kind of curriculum appropriate for both 
types of concern. Such tensions and problems have been clearly evident in policies 
relating to technical schooling in the English context, and help to account for the 
general lack of impact of such schemes. We may assess these difficulties, and the 
challenges that they pose for the 'city technology colleges* now being promoted by 
the British Government, first through an historical perspective on technical and vo- 
cational schooling in twentieth-century England, and then through dctailcdscrutiny 
of acurrcnt project - the Technical and Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI). In 
general tc rms, the secondary technical schools of the 1 940s to 1 960s provide us with 
an example of an 'education based 1 initiative in this vein; the TVEI on the other 
hand may be characterised as *work4>ascd\ 

Secondary and Technical Kducation 

Much criticism has been voiced over the failure of English education to prepare 
pupils more actively for the 'world of work'. Education for work has been chiefly 
associated with preparation for industrial jobs and skills which would impro.c 
Britain's economic and industrial performance. But the academic traditions of 
English secondary education in particular, it is said, have tended to neglect or 
downgrade such preparation. The Duke of Edinburgh, a prominent advocate of 
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reform, suggested in 1967 ihal ihc paucrn of education had been developed over a 
period when a particular type of cnd-producl had been required (e.g. the Colonial 
administrator or the fanily business man) and when there had been little or no 
demand for the technologist. He asked how relevant was this out-dated structure to 
those who wish to become technologists; the system of training craftsmen and 
technicians required rethinking. The Prince also gave an example of where British 
educational processes were leading in industry: the British motor car fell down in 
world markets because it lacked rational design - ilwasthcproductof the academic 
approach. 

Sue h views became especially influential in the 1 980s t when i! bccamccommon 
to attribute Britain's long-term relative economic decline and contemporary 
industrial problems to the character of its education system. Thus David Young, 
chairman of the Manpower Services Commission (MSC), argued that "the whole 
educational system is slanted towards academic and abstract standards and not 
towards pragmatic practical skills which arc so often necessary in the world of 
work 11 (1984a p.456). Historians increasingly emphasised the social altitudes 
reflected in and reproduced by education in explaining Britain's low industrial 
productivity. According to Corrclli Barnctl, for instance, "the general ethos and 
thrust of British education arc, if anything, hostile to industry and careers in 
industry" (1979 p.120; sec also Barnclt, 1986). 

The strength of the grammar school tradition in twentieth -century England gave 
much weight to this general view. Stale grammar schools established under the 
Education Act of 1902 generally sought to imitate the liberal ideals of ninctccnth- 
ccnlury English public schools. They also placed a strong emphasis on academic 
achievement. Only a small minority of the age-range reached the grammar school, 
and these in turn usually went on to higher education and professional, commercial 
or clerical careers. 1 f this was education for work, it was so in only a selective and 
limited sense. After the 1944 Education Act, which introduced secondary education 
forall, the grammar school remained the chief routcto (he professions. In the 1950s, 
as the sociologisl Olive Banks pointed out, the grammar schools, "enjoying in any 
case the reflected glory of their former esteem", continued lo provide "the chief 
avenue, within the stale system of education, to occupations of the highest social 
and economic standing 11 (Banks, 1955 p.7). They were still effectively "the goose 
which lays the golden eggs" (Whitfield, 1957 p. 18). From the 1960s, the grammar 
schools were superseded by comprehensive schools designed for pupils of all 
abilities and aptiludes. Despite this, as Stephen Ball has remarked, "with a few 
notable exceptions, the expectations of parent*, the demands of the examination 
system and the increasingly critical altiliKleofsucccssivc governments have tended 
to reinforce an emphasis on internal selection and diffcrenliation among pupils 11 
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(Ball, 1984 pp.2-3: sec also Hargrcavcs, 1982). Grammar school values, traditions 
ami curricula survived in the new selling of the comprchcnsivcs. Thus il seems no 
exaggeration lo argue lhal the grammar school tradition has dominated English 
secondary education throughout the present century. 

Any substantial reform of the curriculum and orientation of the grammar school, 
including a reorientation towards industrial and commercial work as opposed to 
middle-class, black-coated professions, therefore tended to be regarded as a 
betrayal of Us liberal and academic values. As the secretary of the Norwood 
committee on curriculum and examinations in secondary schools pointed out in 
1941, "I don't sec how industry can be done in the Grammar school, or full-time 
commerce without such changes in organisation and staff as would destroy its 
'grammar' nature". The alternative was to develop another kind of secondary 
education in ihc shape of technical schools, designed lo prepare pupils for skilled 
trades and industry. But ihc proWcm here was lhal such preparation appeared 
decidedly inferior lo the prospects offered by Ihc grammar schools. Clivc Griggs 
has recently documented how ihc interest of the Trades Union Congress shifted in 
thccarlyiwcniiclh-ccniurylowards providing aulhcnlic.as opposed to second-best, 
secondary education for Ihc children of the workers: "Technical knowledge might 
raise a worker lo the rank of foreman but it was secondary education in the mould 
set by Robert Moraniand A.J. Balfour [in 19021 which was more likely to provide 
ihc social mobility needed to join ihc ranks of the white collared workers" (1983 
p 1 17) Thusa basic tension emerged between a need, widely perceived, to prepare 
and train future workers in various skilled fields, and equally strong views on the 
proper values, curricula and orientation of secondary education. Technical educa- 
tion in short, looked more like 'work' lhan 'education'. 

In such circumstances il was bound lo be difficult lo reconcile 'secondary' with 
' technical' cducaiion.Thc Brycc Report on secondary education had argued in 1 895 
that technical education should be regarded asa species of the genus secondary . but 
this view appeared unsustainable after 1902. It was not until 1944 lhal a substantial 
attempt was made lo develop 'secondary technical schools' equal in stalurc to the 
gram mar schools. This was based on the view upheld by the Norwood report of 1 943 
lhal there were in reality three thffcrent types of pupils, who could best be catered 
for dirough different kinds of secondary school: grammar, technical and modem. 
Charles Tennyson, chairman of the education committee of ihc Federation of 
British Industries, predicted with considerable accuracy "that boys (sic] taking a 
technical education would be likely to go on to the general commercial -side of 
industry, while those at grammar schools would tend lo enter a profession". In 
practicc'lhc grammar schools almost completely overshadowed ihc newer techni- 
cal schools. By 1955 there were still only 300 secondary technical schools, with 4.4 
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per cent of ihc iota! number of slate secondary school pupils enrolled. 

The most common response 10 this situation was for secondary tcchnicalschools 
lo try to become respectable in educational terms, by emphasising their compati- 
bility with liberal and academic ideals even at the expense of their ostensible 
relationship with industry and work. It was suggested that the true conception of a 
secondary technical school was ''that of a selective school which is in no way 
inferior to the grammar school in quality of staff and buildings, age of recruitment, 
freedom to attract children of the highest intelligence, intellectual demands, 
standards of work, including capacity to prepare for GCE [General Certificate of 
Education) and advanced level courscs.and the breadth of its vision and humanity". 
The Association of Heads of Secondary Technical Schools took pains to stress that 
"the secondary technical school provides a type of education which is satisfying to 
its pupils because of the purposeful nature of the courses followed and ihe 
harmonious blending of the academic, the practical, the moral and the aesthetic". 
Thus there was often some dilution of the work-oriented rationale of the technical 
schools in an effort to imitate the rhetoric and values of the grammar schools. 

Suchcffortscouldattimesbcpainfullyobvious.andlcdto somcconflictamong 
the schools themselves. Thus for example when the Head of a certain technical 
school 'paused outside a school workshop, saying: "Not plumbing - non-ferrous 
metal work. We teach ihem why - not how"\ another Head complained ind ignantly 
that 1 We suffer too much today, and panic ularly in the secondary technical schools, 
from individuals who, unaware of the significance of their work, spend much of 
their time apologising for the fact that their school is not a grammar school and 
trying to put an academic veneer On what is in itself a thoroughly cultural effort 
giving an experience of values which no 'academic* education can equal 1 *. The 
secondary tcchnicalschools wercgcncrallysomewhatincohercntandunclcarabout 
their precise role, and this hampered their attempts to gain wider attention and 
respect (sec McCulloch, 1984, 1985 and 1986 for full references to quotes here and 
elsewhere in this chapter). The most important and best publicised effort to 
publicise a distinctive 'secondary technical' philosophy, however, asserted their 
educational as opposed to their work-related value. This was the Crowthcr Report 
on the education of boys and girls from fifteen to eighteen years of age, published 
in 1959. Geoffrey Crowthcr himself, chairman of the committee which produced 
the report for the Ministry of Education, was anxious lo enhance the educational 
aspect of such schools; as he emphasised for the benefit of his committee members 
in 1957, the key need *as that "ihc whole of this area should be gradually 
transformed from being primarily designed to meet industry's needs (with some 

education thrown in)lc being primarilydcsigncdtocontinucthceducalionof a large 
slice of the nation 's boys and girls (without destroying the usefulness to industry of 
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Ihcpresentsyslcm)". This was forcefully expressed in Chapter 35oflhc final Report 
as 'The Alternative Road". Nolall pupils, it suggested, were attracted or motivated 
by "the academic tradition which inspires and is embodied in our grammar schools 
and universities". Some should therefore be encouraged to benefit from an 
alicrnati ve, more "practical" route; but this route should be marked not by "narrow 
vocational interest", but rather by a "broad scientific curiosity". The emphasis was 
therefore upon respectability in educational terms, which meant eschewing directly 
vocational curricula, instead of focusing upon active preparation or specialisation 
for the various spheres of work (McCulloch, 1984). 

Intcrnis of curriculum and control, 'educational' interest and criteria generally 
dominated policy in relation to the secondary technical schools. They were state 
schools, organised by their local education authority (LEA), responsible to the 
minister ofcducalion. They failed to establish themselves cither as a reputable 
alternative form of education or as an effective training-ground for the world of 
work; and during the 1960s the experiment was abandoned. 

The TN'KI 

The Technical and Vocational Education Initiative was established at the end of 
19X2 specifically to resolve the problems that the secondary technical schools had 
faced, in the interests of industry and enterprise. It proved to be a contentious policy 
initiative because itchallcngcd educational control, criteria and traditions; indeed, 
industrial and employment interests were much more strongly represented in the 
new project. 

'Education forwork' was the key theme in thcsclf-slylcd Great Debate launched 
by James Callaghan as prime minister in October 1976. A consultative paper 
published by the Department of Education and Science the following year acknowl- 
edged the widely held view that "the educational system was out of touch with the 
fundamcnuil need for Britain to survivceconomicall y in a highly competitive world 
through the efficiency of its industry and commerce". Especially after the election 
of a Conservative government under Mrs Margaret Thatcher in 1979. this came to 
represent an important area requiring urgent reform. At the level of secondary 
education, the problem appeared to be as great as ever despite the eclipse of the 
grammar schoolsand the widespread adoption of comprchcnsivcs. The secondary 
technical schools had also succumbed to the advance of the comprchcnsivcs in the 
l%()s. According to David Young, "in the drive towards comprchcnsivcs the 
technical and vocational end of education somehow got lost" (1 984b p.426). It was 
he indeed who came to spearhead a new initiative intended to succeed where the 
secondary technical schools had failed. 
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In November 1982, ihc prime minister announced the launch of a piloi scheme 
fcr fourteen to eighteen year-olds in selected schools that would be known as the 
TVEI.This was to prove a highly controversial development. Dispute arose because 
thcTVEI appeared to threaten established 'educational' criteria and values in away 
that the secondary technical schools had never done. Indeed, whereas the earlier 
initiative had been firmly controlled by the education service, the TVEI was from 
its inception a creation of employment interests. It was to be administered by the 
Manpower Services Commission, a body cstabl ished in 1973 and responsible to the 
Department of Employment. The Department of Education and Science and the 
LEAs had little influence on its initial character (Dale, 1985; McCulloch, 1986; 
Gleeson, 1987). Thus Young, aschairmanoftheMSC»wasablctogivcihcinitiaiivc 
a strongly work-based rationale. "Next summer", he noted, "ncarU half a million 
school-leavers will becoming on to the labour market, and every vcar that passes 
brings still more young people unprepared for the world of work on to the job 
market". But the TVEI could change all this: "By the time they leave ,our youngsters 
will be highly employable". 

Over the next years the TVEI was consolidated and expanded as a national 
project, h 1983 the TVEI steering group established broad criteria, and selected 
fourteen LEAs to run pilot projects. In 1984 and 1985 further projects were 
launc hed, and in July 1986 it was announced that the TVEI would be extended into 
a national scheme, part of the curriculum of all schools, from the autumn term of 
1987. According to this policy statement, entitled Working Together - Education 
andTraining, "Children go to school so that they can develop their talents, become 
responsible citizensand be prepared for work -forothcrs and on thcirown account. 
The schools - and, for some, the colleges and universities - have the task of laying 
the foundations for effective learning and training throughout life". Within this 
context "ihc main purpose of the initiative has been to test methods of organising 
and managing the education of 14-18 ycar-okls across the ability range to improve 
the provision of technical and vocational education in a way which will widen and 
enrich the curriculum and prepare young people for adult and working life". This 
conformed with MSCs aims for the TVEI, that it would encourage more young 
people to seek and achieve "the qualifications/skills which will be of direct value 
to them at work". Young himself was elevated in spectacular fashion in September 
1984, becoming Lord Young of Graffham and Head of the prime minister's 
Enterprise Unit. He was soon to become secretary of state for employment, and 
continued to pursue his belief that although M thc purpose of school is not just to 
prepare you for work it should be a help and not a hindrance 0 (1984a p.453). 
Meanwhile the new chairman of the MSG, Bryan Nicholson, was optimistic that the 
influence of the TVEI would soon pervade the education system as a whole. 
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The sponsors or the TVEI were soon using more reassuring language to ensure 
wider acceptability and the consolidation of the policy. Young himself could 
suggest forcxamplclhatahhoughthcTVEIwouldgivcyoungpeoplc'cmployablc 
skills' 'this was not what it was 'essentially conccmcd'to do: "TVEI is about 
educating people, about broadening the curriculum to give them new subjects to 
which to relate" (1984a p.457). It would have been mollifying also to sec, as one 
c ritic noted, that "TVEI has proved to be very varied - so varied that there .s no such 
thing as a TVEI stereotype" (Maclurc, 1985). Even so, the MSC's control of the 
venture still seemed to ensure an essentially work-oriented and employment-based 
development. For this reason it aroused much hostility and resentment from 
educational groups and interests, despite the fact that it represented a major national 
investment incurriculumdcvclopmcnt.Itwasquicklylabcllcd'Norm'sAcadcmy, 

after the then secretary of state for employment, Norman Tcbbit. Young, it 
appeared, was "the polished bogeyman of the education world", because he 
"personificdthcallcmptcdtakcovcroflhcclassroombylhctraining world ,(TEb», 
1984) Such opposition was well expressed by Maurice Holl.a principal lecturer in 
curriculum studies, who has complained of an "industry-led view of the purpose of 
schooling" in which "'working life' is to determine both the knowledge and the 
•personal skills' addressed by the school curriculum" (1987 p.6l). According to 
Holt "given its disconnection, through the MSC, with a government comm. tied 
to radical right-wing dogma, one would have to be remarkably purblind not to sec 
TVEI as a very serious, if not fatal, threat to a tradition of liberal education that has 
survivedtwo world warsandlhcnarrowncssoflhcgrammar-schoolcumcu^^ 

may not yet survive the market-economy technocrats of the 1980s (Holt, 198 / 
pn 8l-82 x For such critics, the TVEI was symptomatic of a 'new vocational.sm 
that disregarded the needs of education in favourof those of work and the economy 
(sec Bates 1985; Dale, 1985). Those concerned to defend the comprehensive 
schools and the idea of the common curriculum against what they see as a 
politically-motivated attack, were especially critical of the TVEI s ambitions Th. 
general secretary of the Trades Union Congress insisted that the initiative should 
"ensure that vocational preparation docs not mean early specialisation and narrow- 
ing of study options". The Labour Party, in the words of its shadow minister Giles 
Radicc, also sought to foster "a more generous, less narrowly 'vocational vision 
of education than the Tories". Such doubts and opposition made thcT VEI , however 
well resourced and managed, politically vulnerable in the longer tcim. _ 

Thus if die secondary technical schools had tended to emphasise their educa- 
tional' basis, the TVEI generally stressed its work-oriented character. The secon- 
dary technical schools' attempt to achieve educational respectability failed to 
convince- the TVEl's more radical, employment-based approach threatened to 
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confirm the suspicions of educators regarding the unsound, potentially alien 
tendencies of technical and vocational schooling. 

Towards the City Technology College 

In the wake of the TVEI exercise, the new secretary of slate for education, Kenneth 
Baker, announced to the Conservative Party annual conference in 1986 plans to 
develop 'city technology colleges 1 (CTCs) for pupils from eleven to eighteen years 
of age, in collaboration with local industries. These, it appeared, would be akin to 
the earlier secondary technical schools in that they would be separate institutions 
with the status of secondary schools, but they would be administered by local 
industrial and business interests independent of the education service. The now 
familiar tension between 'education' and 'work 1 seems likely to affect the new 
enterprise. Critics werequick to note that the new proposals "look likca throw-back 
to the technical schools of the 1950s'\ and "certainly toll the knell for many a 
shrinking inner city comprehensive maintaining a sixth form". But one 'grain of 
comfort* for such observers was thai the DES rather than the MSC arc running the 
scheme. Its success may well depend on the extent to which it is able to establish 
and reconcile both educational and work-based criteria and objectives. The control 
and the curricula of the CTCs will be subject to intense scrutiny. If they arc to be 
effective in promoting education for work, they will surely need to steer a path 
between the educational Scytla of the secondary technical schools and the voca- 
tional Charybdis of the TVEI . 
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Leisure, Work and 
Education 

by Harold Entwistle 



Leisure an d Employment 

One assumption which has grown oul of posi-industrial technological innovation 
is thai it will greatly expand the spare time available to most workers. Indeed, it is 
often assumed thai the shift towards automated, labour saving technologies has put 
us on the threshold of a Golden Age of Leisure. If diminishing opportunities for 
employment seem to be an inevitable consequence of the kind of technological 
innovation characteristic of the post-industrial society, it seems only rational to 
assume that work could be spread more thinly amongst those in the labour market, 
makingforaradical reduction in the workingday or the working week; or, perhaps, 
there is the possibility of longer vacations, even 'sabbatical' leaves for industrial 
workers. 

However, il is only by thinking about work and leisure in an economic and 
political vacuum that it is possible to conclude that opportunities for leisure will 
increase as a consequence of automation. If we ignore political and economic 
constraints it docs appear axiomatic that if the application of new industrial 
technologies shoul d spell redundancy for large numbers of workers, this ought also 
to lead to reorganisation of the work force so that everyone benefits from the 
dramatically increased productivity which is implicit in the new industrial tech- 
niques. Unfortunately for this analysis, 'Western' societies arc rooted in free 
enterprise, capitalist economics in which (asamattcrof fact -thispoint is not made 
polcm icallyl p-oduciion is for the sakcof profit and not primarily for the satisfaction 
of human needs. No doubt, satisfying human nccdsand wants isoftcn also profitable 

(in making a profit the baker, the shoe and clothing manufacturer, the builder, the 
show business entrepreneur arc all meeting human needs and aspirations), but if 
satisfying a particular need is not profitable, it remains unfulfilled in a free 
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enterprise capitalist society. People arc in business to make profils; thcyarc not, on 
the whole, philanthropists. This is, essentially, why we develop mixed economics: 
the rationale for developing the public sector is thai there are human needs (in the 
areas of education, health, etc) which would not be addressed in any economy 
which is primarily fuelled by the profit motive. Indeed, a major justification of 
socialism hinges on the notion that the quality of life depends upon the public 
financing of goods and services, the universal provision of which private industry 
would not find profitable. Even sc ; cntific research is dccrcasingly devoted to 
projects concerned with the elimination of poverty and disease or raising the 
standard of life: the main purpose of research and innovation is to counteract the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall and to create new opportunities for profitable 
investment. 

The reason for insisting that in capita list economics the profit motive ultimately 
overrides human need, is that the worker's need for more spare lime (or, when 
threatened with redundancy, his or her need for a job) is not a 'service 1 which 
industry can provide consistently with the pursuit of profit. The fundamental 
weakness of the view that with the intensification of automation, vastly increased 
1 leisure 1 is an imminent probabih' is thai it can bear little relationship to the facts 
of life in capitalist economics. Under capitalism, labour-saving innovations arc 
made to reduce costs and increase profitability, not benevolently to create leisure 
for workers. As the managing director of Standard Motors once put it: 'We arc not 
installing £4 millions worth of cqtiipmcnt in order to employ the same number of 
men. We can't carry people for fun 1 . Given this kind of economic imperative, tech- 
nologically induced 'leisure* becomes merely acuphemism for unemployment. For 
however productive an economy may be, potentially, from a technological point of 
view, so far as technological innovation requires a significant reduction in the work 
force it operates to reduce effective demand for goods and services. Unless 
compensating opportunities for work arc created in other private or public enter- 
prises, the only way we have of financing mass 'leisure' is through the dole, we Ifarc 
benefits or pensions. For workers, technologically induced redundancy is not an 
invitation to leisure so much as an imperative towards their finding other jobs 
elsewhere inindustryor in the public scctorof the economy. Hence (thisconsliluics 
a further reason for assessing the work-leisure relationship in terms of particular 
economic and political systems) structural redundancy in a capitalist society also 
creates the problem of main taininga satisfactory level of economic activity through 
its effect on demand for goods and services, In a market economy , people have to 
be in receipt of income in order to keep industry in business. Yet the rhetoric of 
futurism often seems predicated upon the assumption that an increased capacity to 
supply goods and services automatically generates its own effective demand. 
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As well as in qualitative terms of how many jobs arc available and how much 
leisure lime workers can cxpcei to have in an automated economy, in qualitative 
tcmisalsojhc future of Icisurcisinscparablcfromlhcqualityof work. Onccommon 
assumption aboul the relationship between work and leisure is that leisure can 
compensate for alienation at work. Indeed education for leisure is apt lobe proposed 
on behalf of those whose work appearstoberoulincandmindlcss.Tothccxlcnllhal 
such people might experience a reduction of the time spent at work, it is thought 
desirable to ensure that their spare lime is filled profitably and creatively. The 
assumption is that the average man lacks the personal cultural resources towards 
dial end. Advocacy of education for leisure tends to focus upon the need for 
initiation into a variety of pursuits, usually of a 'play 1 or 1 recreational 1 nature. No 
doubt there is often a genuine concern thai the quality of a person's life should be 
enriched in this way. But one critic of whalhave been called 'professional leisurists' 
sees the emphasis upon developing 'leisure industries 1 and 'leisure training 1 as a 
modern version of the nineteenth century's concern for 'gentling the masses 1 : 
leisure is to be the new opium of the people. As Parkin puts it, in a modern society 
subtle ways arc found of 'ensuring social discipline and conformity by entrusting 
this task to the welfare professions in their capacity of moral entrepreneurs' (Parkin, 
1979 p. 18), One apologist for 'professional leisurists' has argued: 'Since the 
average ciuzcnisunablc to in vent new uses forhislcisurc,a professional elite shares 
a heavy responsibility for discovering criteria for ways of employing leisure and 
creating enthusiasm for common ends within the moral ends of the community' 
(Quoted by Parker 1971 pp. 128-129), As Parker observes, this point of view is not 
only elitist: the notion of 'moral ends of the community' also implies 'thai only 
certain kinds of leisure arc to be promoted and that they arc intended as a means of 
soc ial control' (Parker, loc. cit.). there is also an implication of change for the sake 
of change in the criticism that the average person is incapablcof inventing 'new uses 
for his or her leisure'. This presumes, without explanation, that old uses for leisure 
arc somehow inadequate. 

It may be, of course, that the way in which many people in our society occupy 
their spare lime leaves much to be desired from the perspective of what constitutes 
an educated life. A conclusion of this kind necessarily involves value judgements 
aboul the kinds of activities which arc considered worthwhile components of the 
g^dlifc.Andalthoughlhcscjudgcmcntswhicharcmadcalx)tilolhcrpcoplc 1 slivcs 

arc apt to be dismissed as elitist or paternalistic, they arc inescapable for social 
rcformcrsand, especially, for educationists. In one form or another, the judgement 
that most people make less than the best use of their spare time is commonplace 
amongst scholars and intellectuals. Sociologists and historians from Engcls down 
to the present day (often actively involved in the working class movement) have 
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pointed 10 ihc deleterious effect of industrialism upon popular culture, and to the 
tendency of the working class to search for irrational, escapist solutions to the 
problems of life. I lowcver, in correlating the prevalence of mechanical, escapist, 
soul destroying spare time preoccupations with the existence of a particular kind of 
industrial and economic organisation, these sympathetic critics of the quality of 
much activity spent outside the workplace arc also pointing to the unreality of the 
com|>cnsaiory conception of education for leisure; the assumption that you can 
redeem people from the dehumanising effects of their work by teaching them how 
to make constructive and profitable use of their spare time. For there is an air of 
unrca I ily about a notion of education for leisure which assumes that you can educate 
a person whose work is trivial and repetitive away from the pursuit of trivial, 
mechanical, spare lime activities and towards those which arc intellectually and 
aesthetically demanding. A number of modern industrial sociologists have con- 
cluded that the relationship between work and leisure has to be one of correspon- 
dence. As W.E. Moore haspul it: 'leisure isa problem where work is aproblcm and 
probably proportionately. The "constructive" use of leisure is likely to depend in 
considerable measure on the constructive definition of jobs'. Life-styles, that is, are 
a package of essentially sympathetic activities, at work, at play, domestically, 
politically and culturally. 

This conclusion opens the way towards a conception of leisure richer than one 
which conceives it merely as a vacuum which remains to be filled when the 
economic imperative to earn a liv ing has been accommodated, and which poses the 
problem of education for leisure as one of helping people * to fill their leisure hours* 
consequent upon a reduction of working hours or even 'the enforced leisure of 
unemployment' It is more fruitful to conceive of leisure as itself a way oi'lifc, a 
manner of conducting all life's various activities. It is mistaken toconccivcofwork, 
playand recreation, homclifc, political activity and social service as discontinuous. 
Work, especial I y, cannot be circumscribed from the rcstof life. Whether or not work 
provides intrinsic satisfactions it tends to determine one's style of living. Work 
frequently determines the character of our personal relationships, our friendships 
and, hence, the quality and pattern of recreational activity. Itmay be the mainspring 
o four activity as citizcns,dctcrmining whether and how we perform social service, 
as well as our political allegiances. Tochangc one's work isoflcnalsoto altcronc's 
entire pattern of life. 

This conclusion that work is integral to life and, especially, to leisure is shared 
by diverse intellectual, religious, political and popular traditions within Western 
civilisation. Variously, work is regarded as an opportunity for worship and for 
sharing wi th God the Worker the task of creating and renewing the universe; as the 
essentially human activity which distinguishes Him from the beasts, as the raison 
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d'etre of social organisation; as ihc mainspring of human culture, especially of ihc 
arls (Enlwisllc 1970, Ch. 2). The educational implications of this assumption that 
work is the central life activity, since a civilisation is the creation of human work, 
are most rigorously pursued in the principle of polyicchnical education, the theory 
and practice of education in Marxist stales. Dewey's educational theory and the 
Project Method which he inspired arc also rooted in the assumption he shared with 
Marx that what brings people together in a community is the organisation of 
different economic tasks to minister to human welfare. The celebration of work by 
different cultural traditions is paralleled by the common and widespread fear of 
unemployment. This is not simply a fear of economic deprivation which could be 
overcome by generous welfare handouts. As Lord Bcvcridgc put it in his classic 
report, Full Employment in a Free Society: idleness is not the same as want, but 
a separate cv;t, which men do not escape by having an income. They must also have 
the chance of rendering useful service and feeling that they arc doing so\ Nor is it 
only a mailer of enabling a person to contribute towards ihc common good. 
Especially in the kind of society where a good deal of political power is exercised 
through the major economic institutions of both capital and labour, those cut off 
from these institutions arc also politically impotent. Some politicians and media 
pundiLs, as well as some educationists, have concluded dial people will have to 
accept the faci of prolonged, even lifelong, unemployment and (here is even talk 
in 'official 1 circles of education for unemployment. One is al a loss to understand 
what this last could possibly mean, but il is inconceivable thai educationists should 
even contemplate this notion. What ihc bland insistence thai people can be 
persuaded to accept uncmploymcnl as incviutblc leaves outof account is i is political 
implications. According lo what principles do we select ihosc who arc to be denied 
employ mcnl, nol only as a source of political power, but also as the only means lo 
an economic existence beyond mere levels of subsistence? The prevailing political 
and moral climate remains one where social insurance payments have to be kepi so 
low that ihcy arc nol a disincentive to work. Those fortunate enough to remain in 
employment will need considerable persuasion lo agree lo the diversionof revenues 
from taxation towards welfare benefits capable of sustaining even a modcraiely 
affluent standard of living for ihc unemployed. 

The conclusion that leisure is linked closely to work and, indeed, that leisure is 
most profitably conceived as a way of I ifc compounded of a variety of sympathetic 
life activities is underlined by ihc notion of a leisured class. Historically the leisured 
class was nol a social group without the obligation lo work, dedicated lo idleness 
and ihc mere pursuit of pleasure. The leisured class pursued what Vcblcn called 
'honourable employments 1 , as landowners managing their own estates, for ex- 
ample, thus providing employment for others, as well as government and the 
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administration of justice at various levels in the Slate (Enlwistlc 1 978, Ch. 6). The 
leisured class was also the ruling class. Its work was in government and in the 
management of a rural economy, functions that liavc economic significance. But 
although in one sense leisured class employments were obligatory (its continued 
privilcgcsdcpendingon the provision of good government and work lor others), the 
essence of its leisure consisted in the freedom with which it could pursue its 
distinctive work. Freedom or flexibility about how and when work can be done is 
the essence of leisure. 

For Marx loo freedom was a necessary condition of the worker's delivery from 
alienation, and it is interesting that his brief description of the ideal working life in 
a Communist society should evoke the lifestyle of the leisured class: 

In Coniniunisi socieiy, where nobody has one exclusive sphere of activiiy but 
each can become accomplished in any branch he wishes, production as a whole 
h regulated by society, thus making U possible for me lo do one thing today and 
another tomorrow, to hunt in ihe morning, fish in ihc afternoon, rear caule in 
the evening, criticise after dinner, in accordance with my inclination, without 
ever becoming hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic. 

Idyllic and redolent of upper class life as this is, it has been taken as a point of 
departure for modern reflection upon the waysand means of improving the quality 
of working life and, hence, of the quality of leisure. Dahrcndorf has asked, why not 
'collect people's taxes in Lhc morning and repair their cars in the afternoon, 
assemble television sets in the morning and go to polytechnic in the afternoon?' 
(Dahrcndorf 1975 p. 76). This notion of redeeming workers from lhc alienating 
effectsof industrial specialisation by sharing society's work so that everyone enjoys 
creative tasks and suffers the unpleasant chores would require an entirely novel 
mode of economic and industrial organisation and, so far as this kind of flexibility 
could be a possible outcome of technological innovation, it posits a need for 
political education as a necessary component of vocational education. This is to say 
that workers and citizens need to learn the dynamics of post-industrial economics 
and the structural (economic and political) changes which they must influence if 
they arc to share the benefits of technological innovations. 

Hence, vocational education must be conceived more widely than in its 
pejorative identification with technical Lraining for manual occupations, Even in 
that context, as in historical examples of apprenticeship, there was a moral 
dimension to the training of craftsmen. As well as the Mystery 1 of his craft, the 
apprentice was expected to acquire a cultural orientation in which acceptance of 
moral and social rcsponsibil ily towards the client, the community and the fratcrn i ty 
of one 's craft was of major importance, Also, to the craftsman the notion of *a job 
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well done 1 hadacsihe tic overtones: especially, the acsthcticdimcnsion was implicit 
in ihc creation of art forms associated with these economic communities, particu- 
larly dramaand music. And prior K> the intensification of industrial discipline which 
resulted from collecting craftsmen into factories, the work patterns of industrial 
artisans .Shared some of those characteristics of 'leisure in work 1 (especially in 
relation to liming) that we have suggested arc the prerogatives of a leisured class. 

Thus, to have a vocation in its traditional sense is to do a job in acultural context 
requiring an apprcc ialion of the close connection between technical skill , personal 
taste, citizenship, morality and, perhaps, religion. In this sense, vocational educa- 
tion requires technical and professional training, but also political, aesthetic and 
moral education . It is Ih is necessary reference lo other cultural dimensions, as well 
as to the individual's capacity forat quiring 'technical 1 skills, which can ensure that 
vocational education becomes a liberating experience. A liberal education is one 
wh ich frees the learner from whatever constraints might hinder his or her develop- 
ment as a person. And if our conclusion that future problems of work and leisure 
arc likely to be as much a matter of political organisation and of the choices we make 
about what constitutes 'the good life 1 (including the obligation to make that 
available to as many as possible of our fellow men and women) as they arc of the 
commercial and industrial management of technological innovation, then political 
and moral education arc inescapable components of vocational education and 
education for leisure. 

No doubt all this points, conservatively, to something like the traditional, 
humanistic, liberal curriculum, suitably modernised to encompass new forms of 
knowledge and properly concretised to speak to a variety of student interests, 
talents, aspirations and needs. Bu! as is often the case in periods of normative 
confusion, a return to educational first principles may be the most appropriate way 
of Tinding our way out of current social dilemmas and of establishing signposts 
towards ways of harnessing technological innovation for the humanisalion of work 
and leisure. 
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Social and Technological 
Change 

Diversity or Commonality in 
Post-School Education 




by Douglas Weir 



This paper concentrates on the educational needs of those beyond the minimum 
school leaving age but outside the higher education sector. The group under review 
in Britain ihcrcforecompriscs young pcoplein the post-compulsory years of school, 
those in further education, those in the Youth Training Scheme, those in employ* 
mcnt with associated education and training, and those unemployed but with access 
to education through the so-called '21 hours rule' and other devices. 

That group is the target population for the new curricular prescription called 
vocational preparation, a group for whom a large fund of new resources has been 
created, partly in order to disguise the true extent of unemployment (nearer five 
million than three million) and partly to demonstrate the accuracy of facile 
equations developed by the government such as: more vocationally relevant 
education = more skilled manpower = more take-up of labour by industry = more 
competitive production = more wealth = reduction in unemployment and/or its 
effects. 

In determining what should be the major elements of vocational preparation 
there is such a variety of alternative prescriptions that it is not yet possible to sec 
how vocational preparation contributes to coping with social and technological 
change. For example: 

(a) Is vocational preparation pan of the curriculum for all, or is it for 
those below the group who can obtain higher education places? 

(b) is vocational preparation primarily training, with an emphasis on job 
skills, or primarily education with an emphasis on personal effective- 
ness? 

(c) Docs vocational preparation concentrate on the direct applications 
of information technology such as keyboarding, program ming, systems 
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analysis, or on ihc indircci applications such as cooperation, flexibility, 
problem-solving, greater participation in the community? 
(d) Should vocational preparation lake the view that since social and 
technological changes affect or will affect all of us then every young 
person should be prepared now; or should it take the view that these 
changes will have a different effect, both in lime and place, and that 
therefore we should be prepared for change only when there are 
particular effects relevant to us as individuals? 

While the choices are not as stark as the questions suggest, it is vital to take a view 
now on the needs of young people, and determine the priority tasks. 

On the matter of 'who is the curriculum for? 1 , we have seen for too long a 
division in curricular structure where valuejudgements have been madctotheeffect 
thai there is a category called academically able young people who require to be 
stretched in preparation for higher education. They do not require vocational 
education since they will not 1 work 'and they do not require social education since 
their own ability, extra-curricular provision, and support from the home will lake 
care of that need. The converse value judgement is to the effect that there are less- 
able young people who cannot achieve sufficient cognitive mastery for university, 
who do not partake of extra-curricular provision and who lack home support. For 
them, a social curriculum is required. And sincethcy will be workers or unemployed 
in preparation for work, a vocational curriculum is also required. 

These valuejudgements have resulted in the low status of social and vocational 
studies in schools and colleges, in the low status ascribed to professionals such as 
engineers, and the oft-quoted path to leadership in industry and commerce wMch 
is open to accountants and lawyers more often than to engineers and scientists. 
These phenomena and others arc directly associated, by some writers, with the 
relative economic standings of Britain and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

If social and technological change will require us to reverse the status position 
of the academic and vocational curricula, or at least to bring them into balance, then 
the priority would seem to be vocational preparation for all. That in turn would 
require a different balance to teacher education, both in content and methods, and 
a re-examination of the entry requirements to higher education since, without these 
two changes, it would be unreasonable to expect parents to invest in vocational 
preparation. 

On the matter of whether vocational preparation is primarily concerned with the 
manual and associated intellectual skills which have dominated the further educa- 
tion curric ulum , or the social and emotional skills which have dominated commu- 
nity education, there is clear evidence of conflict at present 
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Taking a short-term view suggests thai young people who leave school auhc age 
of 16 arc primarily motivated by the desire locnlcr fulMimccmploymcnlor training 
which leads to sonic specific range of occupations. That view demands a curriculum 
in post-school education which isal best job-specificorat worst, occupation-family 
specific, and which appeals to young people because it allows practice in skills 
which they sec existing in the present labour market. 

The trouble with the short-term is that it leads to a backlash from the young 
people involved and to a backwash extending to younger people who might be 
considering the same curriculum. These effects occur because at the end of the 
specific, joboricnlcd course it is realised that the jobs which have been aimed for 
arc not available to most of the learners and, further, by concentrating on a narrow 
range of jobs, the learning or training has effectively closed off other entry points 
to the labour market. 

A furthcrclcmcnt whichenters into the short-term view is the political pressure 
from government to be seen to be doing something about jobs. In their view that 
means distorting the curriculum towards jobs (which in effect do not exist) and 
towards the visible, i.e. practical, aspects of employable skills. 

The longer-term view, on the other hand, tries to distinguish between young 
person wants and young person needs, his willing to lake the risk of havingan initial 
lack of motivation in young people by facing them with a curriculum which docs 
not promise a face-value correspondence between the learning and present jobs. 

The longer-term view derives from speculation about the future Shape of society 
and the economy. That speculation leads to a number of conclusions such as: 

- full-time employment will continue to fluctuate at between 80% and 90% of 
those available for work 

- information technology will, at worst, aggravate the unemployment trends 
and, at best, provide more opportunities for people to take a larger part in their 
society, both in its decision- making and in its social services aspect 

-those who arc employed will find the content of their jobs changing regularly 

- employment patterns will be characterised by frequent job-changing 

Out of all of these, a picture is created of the need to create a curriculum which 
enhances those skills of decision-making, flexibility, and problem-solving which 
sonic new society requires rather than a curriculum which enhances the narrow 
range of practical and personal skills associated with conventional job-holding. 

Thcaltcrnalivc curriculum whichonc view of vocational preparation permits is 
not incompatible with the desires of government. Like all good vocational 
preparation it will be cxpcricncc-bascd and practical, it will be open to all young 
people and it should, in the long run, create more jobs. The present system of 
vocational education and training creates shortages and surpluses of labour by 
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trying to match training capacity to manpower needs (an impossible task), or by 
training forstock. The alternative system would break freeof that morass by training 
for adaptability and transfer so that, as new manpower needs emerged, there were 
always people available with the disposition and capabil ity to be trained for these 
new needs. 

That line of argument then throws light on how we should approach the 
challenge of information technology. Any training approach to social and techno- 
logical change is always embarrassed when the demands of the labour market 
change faster than the training system can cope, either in producing personnel or 
in utilising equipment. That potential embarrassment is all the greater in a situation 
such as in formation technology where we have gone from first-generation to fourth- 
generation hardware in the twinkling of an eye. 

The task of vocational preparation therefore is to identify the underlying skills 
in using information technology and to separate these from the skills which are 
peculiar to this year's equipment or applications. It is important to identify the 
dangers in over-specialising in information technology. Some of the dangers have 
already come to pass in schools and colleges where computers and associated 
hardware are seen in one of two ways - a means of training computer specialists or 
a means of increasing the cognitive mastery in subject areas such as mathematics, 
physics, geography, etc. Each of these applications ignores two further and more 
important applications - information technology as a means of facilitating social 
skills such as discussion and problem-solving, and as a means of helping young 
people grasp the relationship between technological change and social change in 
the workplace. 

In the case of information technology as an aid to the development of social 
ski lis, care must be taken to link this with a continuing concern for the maintenance 
of good relationships within family groups and social groups. An extreme version 
of information technology would give priority toeachofussiiting in isolation facing 
ascrccn and interacting with it, rather than using the person -machine interaction as 
a method of developing social skills for quick transfer to the interpersonal 
interaction of social and family life. In the case of information technology as a force 
for change in the workplace, its successful implementation docs not require that all 
workers necessarily understand the technical working of their data source or 
machine tool, but it docs require that workers are prepared for the changes in the 
way they work, the way they relate to fellow workers, their need to control the 
machines rather than vice versa. 

While therefore it is heartening to see vocational preparation schemes such as 
YTS include topics like 'computer literacy' in the common core studies, it is 
discouraging to see teachers, lecturers and supervisors translate this into 'here is 
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how ihc computer works*. Of much greater importance is 10 use the experience of 
working wilh information technology and iLs applications to help people re fleet on 
and adapt to its implications and opportunities for themselves as people. 

The d'icussion so far leads to the key question of how far vocational preparation 
shouldassumc a uniform spread of social and tcchnologicalchangeacross a society. 
If we do make this assumption then clearly significant investment is required in 
national programmes designed to heighten awareness and speed up the develop- 
ment of expertise amongst all citizens. That seems to be what is intended by 
government bodies wilh an interest in promoting change. Their case seems to be 
founded on a premise about the impact across the country of pervasive media like 
television and its spin-offs, or an international economy, based on inler-dcpendcnt 
national economics. 

Reality is somewhat different. Despite television and other unifying factors, 
some parts of countries are stubbornly different from other parts of countries. 
Despite 4 a computer in every school' many young people will not be introduced to 
that tool of information technology. Despite *lhc car built by robots 1 many jobs arc 
barely affected by technological change. 

If we have learned one thing from further education since the war, it is that 
'training for stock' is a waste of lime when the lime bciwccn training and 
employment is long and when the training concentrates on specialist occupational 
skills rather than broader vocational skills. While retraining followed by a six 
months gap before the chance comes to use ihc new skills is tolerable, training one 
17-ycar-old in specialist skills which he or she cannot use for four or five years, if 
ever, is not acceptable. The same lesson musl, therefore, be learned from the c urrcnt 
rush to impart information technology skills to everyone. 

The solution rests on a careful diagnosis of the impact of change, possibly 
categorising it as follows: 

(a) Most people will be faced with 'change X' 

(b) Many people will be faced with 'change X' 

(c) Few people will be faced wilh 'change X 1 

and then proceeding to work out the knock-on effects of particular changes so that 
we can establish how a change which d ircctly affects a few people, nevertheless has 
a consequential impact on the lives of most others. 

Such a diagnosis would produce a vocational preparation curriculum with a 
sniallcorcofchangc elemen Ls which everyone nccdstobe exposed toand two major 
branches representing direct impact and indirect impact respectively, with connec- 
tions made between the two. For example, my children may be into a particular 
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technology but require 10 be reminded of the effect thai that overwhelming interest 
could have on our survival as a family, while my concern for the maintenance of 
the family should be Hex iblc enough to accommodate the introduction to our home 
of any particular technology. 

That at last brings us to ihc resolution of the distinction between diversity and 
commonality in post-school education. If we continue to practise diversity of 
provision to the extent we have during this century, and even since the introduction 
of comprehensive schooling, we will exacerbate the social, political, racial and 
geographic tensions which exist in societies. If, on the other hand, we sec 
technological change as a means of raising the common competence and common 
stock of knowledge and understanding, we may reduce these tensions. 

In cunicular terms dial implies an enlarged common coic of knowledge, 
altitudes and skills across all education and training, within which the small 
common core of new technology skills resides, and a core to ensure that even when 
programmes of study diverge into specialisms, each specialism not only takes 
account of local needs but above all retains a measure of common 'social 1 or 
'technological' content with other specialisms. 

The uses of information technology and other aspects of technological change 
must be steered away from a tool for governments to use in mass propagandising, 
and for capitalists lo use in creating an international mass of identikit consumers, 
towards a tool which, when placed in the hands of individuals, enables them to 
enhance their personal identity within a liberal social consensus. 

New technology and vocational preparation have been misunderstood and 
misapplied so far. They have to be subjected to close scrutiny and seen as a means 
of producing a curricular change where commonality based on social need 
dominates diversity based on technological need. 
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Youth Unemployment: 
A Review of the 
Literature 



12 



by Adrian Furnham 



Since the early 1970s, when the problem became mosi acute, there have been a 
number of important studies in youth unemployment (Baxter, 1975; Fowler, 
LiulcwoodandMadigan 1976; Roberts, Duggan and Noble, 1982; MainandRaffc, 
1983). Many of these have looked at the same factors - health, self-esteem, causal 
explanations - that have been investigated in the adult population, but some have 
been quite specific to young people. 

The underlying causes of increased youth unemployment arc of course mani- 
fold. They include demographic factors (change in the birth rate and an extension 
of the school career), micro and macro economic changes (change in technology, 
different productivity agreements) and educational and training factors (the rele- 
vance and appropriateness of education). Changes in youth unemployment arc 
naturally associated with changes in adult unemployment but move with a greater 
amplitude. It has been calculated that if the unemployment rate for males rises by 
1 per cent, the uncmploymcnlraic for young males under 20 years (excluding school 
leavers) rises by 1 .7 pcrccni(Makcham 1980). Compared wilhothcr groups, young 
people c hangc jobs more of ten or start without jobs, hence, as the recession deepens 
and recruitment is cut, young people arc among the most vulnerable. 

Psychological adjustment 

A number of studies have looked at the emotional, social and psychological 
adjustment of unemployed school leavers. Using a questionnaire developed from 
the i dcas of the nco-psy c hoanaly t ic th inker, Erikson , Gumcy ( 1 980a) looked at over 
400 unemployed Australian school leavers. It was hyjx)lhcsizcd that having a job 
helps school leavers to clarify their perception of their identity, and not being able 
to get work leads to a confused perception of self or no development due to a 
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moratorium. The hypothesis wasconfirmcd for females but not males. Furthermore, 
Ihc unemployed males showed a significant shift towards the mistrust pole of the 
first dimension o( trust-mistrust, and the employed of both sexes shifted signifi- 
cantly on the industry-inferiority subscalc. He concludes "... it seems reasonable to 
conclude that unemployment has the effect of inhibiting development in school 
leavers, rather than inflicting trauma as is sometimes popularly supposcd"(P- 2 12). 
Gurncy (1980b) also found that over a4-monlh period after leaving school, self- 
esteem increased only for those young people who obtained work. 

More recently, Donovan and Oddy (1982) investigated the social and emotional 
dcvclopmcnlofasmall,bulcarcfully matched, groupof employed and unemployed 
school leavers. They found thai school leavers who were unemployed were more 
depressed and anxious, had lower self-esteem and poorer subjective well-being, 
were less well socially adjusted and showed a higher incidcnccof minor psychiatric 
morbidity than school leavers who had acquired jobs. They also found a significant 
interaction between employment status and gender on the locus of control scale - 
unemployed males lend to be more external than employed males, whereas these 
differences were minimal for females. They write: "Certainly the apathy and 
hopelessness frequently associated with unemployment could be linked to an 
increased tendency to attribute events to uncontrollable forces" (p. 24). 

Similarly, Feather (1982) found both male and female, young, unemployed 
people had higher depression scores, lower sclf-cslccm and Protestant Work Ethic, 
and reported that good and bad outcomes to everyday events were less important 
to them compared with employed male subjects. He iioics: 

These rcsulls therefore indicate lhal both lower self-esteem and less effort to 
find a job were associated with increasing timeout of work. They also show lhal 
the active pursoil of employment tended to be more frequent among those with 
higher self-esteem, stronger l^olesianl Ethic values and higher levels of 
concern aboul positive and negative events (lower apathy). But frequency of 
job search was lower among those unemployed who reported more depressive 
symptoms . These findings may imply a sort of reciprocal determinism in which 
ihc stale of continued unemployment has effects on the person, and the person, 
so modified by his or her experience, begins lo behave in ways lhal alter ihc 
probability of finding a job (p. 3?0). 

Stafford (1982) examined the impact of the Youth Opportunities Programme 
(devised to offer 16-18 year-olds opportunities for training and work experience to 
increase employment prospects) on young people's employment prospects and 
psychological well-being. She found a significant improvement in employment 
prospects after participation in the scheme, which also acts as a buffer against any 
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detrimental effects of uncmploymcni. However, ihc beneficial effects of the 
programme do nol lasiand ihc detrimental effectsof unemployment return for those 
ex -trainees who remain unemployed. 

Other studies ha vcnoicd the medical and psychological health cosLsof being un- 
employed. In Britain , Banks, Cicgg, Jackson. Kemp, Stafford and Wall ( 1 980) gave 
647 recent school leavers the General Health Questionnaire (GHQ) - a self- 
admin istcrcd screening test for detecting minor psychiatric disorders. There was a 
large significant difference between those unemployed (3.78) and those employed 
(1 .27), but there were no significant sex differences. Further analysis showed that 
although the unemployed scored higher on the GHQ, this relationship was 
moderated by Uicir motivation to work, such that the unemployed with a high 
motivation to work scored highcrlhan those with lower workmotivalion. Similarly, 
in an American study, Grccnbergcr, Sic incr and Vaux (1981) compared the health 
andbehavioural consequences of 16-18 year-old schoolchildren who had pan-time 
jobs to those who had never worked. Although they recognized the potentially 
positive influcnccon adolescents, their work focused on the coslsof job stress. Their 
study focused on self-reported frequency of psychological and physical health 
symptoms, school absence, and the use of cigarettes, alcohol, marijuana, and other 
things. The results indicated that the working youths (especially boys) reported 
fewer somatic symptoms than the non-working youths, and that even boys .who 
worked under stressful job conditions report fewer somatic and psychological 
symptoms than boys who hold less stressful jobs. However, the results did show that 
exposure to job stress is related to alcohol and marijuanause for both boysand girls. 
The authors proposed fourcxplanalions for their finding lhatwork is associated with 
fewer symptoms in boys but more in girls: differential selection (hardier boys arc 
likely to lake more stressful jobs); differential attrition (hardier boys arc likely to 
remain at stressful jobs while those less sturdy arc likely to leave); differential 
reporting about health (boys who work under stress are less likely to report health 
problems than arc girls); and sex differences in socialization (boys arc led to expect 
more stress than girls). 

OUicr studies have been concerned with the effect of youth unemployment on 
rapid labour lurnovcrand delinquency. For instance, Baxter (1975) studied chronic 
job changers in the early 1970s. Job changers tended to be less intelligent, more 
neurotic, from poorer homes, and less socially andoccupationally skilled than their 
counterparts whodid notchangc jobs so rapidly. However, Raffc (1 983), in a study 
of employment instability in young people, found that although instability was 
generated more by occupational than personal factors (unstable jobs not unstable 
workers), their chances of finding new employment depended on personal factors 
more l han on thcircarlier occupational experiences. Similarly, Racl in ( 1 98 1 ) found 
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that early career unemployment is noi a critical factor in retarding personal 
economic growth (relative tocducational background and first j^b experience), but 
docs have negative job aitiiudinai consequences. Young males who arc early 
entrants in the labour force and who spend the bulk of their work in part-time 
employment do as well economically, and better occupational^ , in their later work 
experience than do full-time employed youth. 

Millham, Bullock and Hosic (1978), in a study of over a 1000 boys in approved 
schools, found that employment experiences were a crucial factor in promoting 
economic and soc ial well-being. Though the authors were careful not to draw causal 
links between unemployment and delinquency, they did find that regular work did 
build up offending boys 1 confidence, changed their job aspirations, enhanced their 
self- perceptions and rcmotivatcd their interest in numeracy and literacy. 

Thcproblcm with ncarlyailthcsiudicson youth uncmploymcntand psychology 
cal adjustment is that one cannot infer cause - only correlation. That is, it is quite 
possible that poor psychological adjustment leads to a young person being 
unemployed, rather than the other way around. The only study that attempted a 
longitudinal analysis of the problem, however, yielded ambiguous results. Wan*, 
Jackson and Banks (1982) interviewed two cohorts of recent school leavers over a 
2-ycar period and found that measures of psychological stress and self-esteem were 
found to be correlated with the duration of unemployment for young men. In one 
cohort of women, the young people appeared to be better adjusted the longer they 
were unemployed, apparently because of their reduced commitment to the labour 
market along with a stronger personal involvement in family matters. The authors 
offer two compatible explanations for their puzzling findings - the association 
between well-being and length of unemployment may differ between age groups 
(older people with more commitments may experience greater distress) and, 
secondly, that longer pcriodsofuncmploymcntlhan those studicdinlhis study (over 
a year) lead to distress. 

Similarly, Banks and Jackson (1982) interviewed two age cohorts of young 
people up to 2 7 2 years after leaving school to investigate the association between 
unemployment and risk of minor psychiatric morbidity. They found a positive 
relationship between unemployment and morbidity after controlling for sex, cthn ic 
groupandcciucalional qualifications. Further longitudinal analyses showed that the 
experience of unemployment was more likely to create increased psychological 
symptoms, rather than the reverse. More recently, Jackson, Stafford, Banks and 
Warr ( 1 983) studied longitudinally two cohorts of young people in the first 3 years 
of their working lives. They found,as predicted, that psychological distress is higher 
for the unemployed than for the employed, and that changes in employment status 
lead to c hanges in distress score. Furthermore, this relationship is moderated by the 
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person's commitment lo work - the more coinmillcd suffer more from the 
experience of unemployment, 

Attribution and expectation about employment and unemployment 

Although there have been some studies of adult explanations of unemployment 
(Furnham, 1982a, 1983), considerably less work has gone into establishing young 
people's bcl iefs about, and actual attempts at, gelling a job. Feather and Davenport 
(1981) tested their expectancy valence theory on young people: a person's actions 
arc seen to be related to the expectations that a person holds and to the subjective 
values of the outcomes that might occur following the action. They found, as 
predicted, that higher motivated, more depressed, unemployed youths blamed 
stable external factors for unemployment and rated the attractiveness of work more 
highly than less depressed youths. Although incompatible with learned helplessness 
theory, the results supported their theory which assumes that positive motivation to 
seek employment is identical to the multiplicative combination of expectancy of 
success in gelling ajobondlhe perceived net attractiveness of unemployment. They 
note: 

One might assume that work will have stronger positive valence for individu- 
als with strong Prolcsiani ethic values than for those people for whom these 
values arc weaker. If ihis assumption is valid, then ii follows thai people wilh 
a strong Protestant ethic value will be more persistent in their efforts lo gel a 
job and that they will suffer more negative effects if they fail to obtain 
employment (p. 337). 

Gurncy ( 1 98 1 ) in fact examined ihc attributions for the causes of unemployment 
in both employed and unemployed groups of school leavers. In a first study he 
atlcmplcdiodiscovcr,amongapopulalion of Australian school leavers, whclhcrthc 
unemployed differed in ihcirallribulionsof employment from those who succeeded 
in gelling work and, secondly, whether any differences were antecedent lo, or 
consequent upon, unemployment. Subjects were asked to ascribe the ability lo gel 
work cilher to internal or external factors to the job seekers, and lo fill out a simple 
eight item scale devised by ihc author. He found thai unemployed males attributed 
both gelling and nol gelling work significantly more to external factors as has been 
found previously, but ihcrc were no differences in the female groups. Gurncy 
suggested that ihc lack of differences among the female groups may be due lo ihcir 
lesser dcfcnsivcncss and need lo blame external factors for being unemployed. In 
a second longitudinal study, sludcnls were given a 12-ilcm attribution- for-gclling- 
jobs questionnaire prior to leaving school and again approximately 4 months later. 
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He suggested thai: 

The unemployed may believe ihcmseives powerless lo change ihc circum- 
stances of iheir lives (external locus) but the fact lhal Uicy arc without work, 
wliereas others arc not, and lhal Uicy remain so may lead ihcm eventually 10 sec 
ihcmseives as responsible for their condition (inicmal attribution) with conse- 
quent sclf-blamc and self-derogation (p. 89). 

The results showed that prior lo leaving school the groups d id not differ, yet laic r 
it was not the unemployed who changed their attributions, but the employed who 
shifted significantly toward a more internal set of Causal ascriptions. Overall, 
Gurncy ( 1 98 1 ) seemed unable toaccounl for his"countcr-intuitivc and unexpected 1 ' 
findings, suggesting perhaps lhal subjects of this age have their self-esteem based 
on numerous other things such as parental evaluation and peer group's approval, 
rather than exclusively on work which is more often the case with adults. 

In a rather different study, Dayton (1981) looked at the way in which young 
people looked for a job. He set out lo determine what job-seeking approaches were 
being used by young people and what factors they found positive and useful (aids) 
and what negative and worthless (barriers) in a job search. Using a population of 
250 young Americans, Dayton found they regarded their own positive personal 
attributes (personality, flexibility, academic ability) as Ihc most important aids in 
their job, and external factors (labour unions, wclfarcand unemployment insurance, 
government training programmes) as least important. Employment success and 
satisfaction was correlated with careful analysisof which job suited them best, the 
asscmblance of a placement file, letters of recommendation and a c.v„ combined 
with persistence in the job search. 

Research wilhin the framework of attribution theory would, however, lead one 
to make a number of predictions about school childrcns* expectations and beliefs 
aboutgeuingajob (Furnham, 1982a, 1982b, 1983). For instance, people more prone 
to unemployment, and the unemployed themselves, tend to make more external 
attributions for the causes of unemployment, in contrast lo those in jobs and unl ikcly 
to become unemployed. Furthermore, studies have shown that external attributions 
are lo some extent protective of self-esteem in the context of achievement. Hence, 
Furnham (1984) predicted that females more than males and working-class subjects 
more than middle-class subjects - for whom unemployment is statistically more 
probable • will be prone lo make more external attributions about getting a job. 
Further, it was suggested that these attributions will also be reflected in the number 
and type of job- search strategics adopted by young people and the barriers and aids 
that they consider operate in job-hunting success. In this study, Furnham set out lo 
examine sex and class differences in 240 British school leavers 1 attributions about 
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unemployment, ihc most and least job-search strategics, and which school course 
they believed most and least useful in gelling a job. The results of the four different 
pans of this study suggest that, overall, attributions about gelling a job arc 
frequently internal (i.e. topcrsonal attributes or abilities) rather than environmental 
or societal factors. Confidence, perseverance and qualifications wcrcallconsidc red 
to be primary factors responsible for success in finding employment, yet this is 
moderated by the belief that jobs arc not currently available (a fact which is 
attributed to the government). Yet failure to get a job was rarely attributed to the 
personal short-comings of the job-scckcr himself. Thus, these results tend to support 
the well established, allribulional finding that success is attributed to internal 
factors and failure to external factors. 

Where there were significant sex differences, it was found that females were 
more external in their attributions than males. This conflicts with Gurncy (1981), 
who found that unemployed males were more external in their attributions about 
employment than employed males, but that there were no differences between 
employed females. However, the extensive locus of control literature has shown 
that where sex differences exist in generalized locus of control beliefs, females are 
more external than males. Similarly, class differences tended toshowlhat working- 
class subjects tend to place more emphasis on structural or external factors 
(Furnham, 1982a). Again this is to be expected and in accordance with previous 
literature on the topic (Furnham and Guntcr, 1984). 

The results on the aids and barriers con firms the findings of Dayton (1981), who 
found that the subjects saw their own personal attributes as the greatest aids and 
external factors as the biggest hindrances. Similarly, regarding strategics, class and 
sexdiffcrcnccsshowedthatthcmiddlcclasstendcdtoratealljob-huntingstratcgics 
as more useful than the working class, and girls showed less faith in following up 
specific job choices than boys. The subjects all stressed the importance of summer 
and after-school work for experience, but tended to rely on personal contacts rather 
than direct approaches to employers. It would be interesting to compare these 
beliefs with those of employers, who may have quite different beliefs concerning 
which factors make an applicant more employable. The belief in the usefulness of 
A level courses revealed lhalboih males and fcmalcsbclicvcd science courses (and 
English) were the most useful in gelling a job, although females icndcd to opt for 
arts courses and males forscicncealA-lcvcl. Females also believed that artscourscs 
were more useful than science courses, so providing a rationalization for the choice. 
However, a study such as this was unable lo determine whether females chose arb> 
subjects and then fell it necessary to justify their choice, or whether they actually 
believed them to be most useful per se and hence selected them accordingly. It is 
of course also possible that when candidates select a particular course they do so 
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for many reasons, only one of which is its usefulness for gelling a job. Further, the 
believed importance of science courses may reflect recent government emphasis 
and funding towards the "hard" sciences, rather than the arts or social sciences. 
These results also indicate that attributions arc to some extent a function of the 
expectation of work. 

Education about unemployment 

Because it hasbecome so widespread, various rcscarchcrshavc argued forsomc sort 
of education about the problems and prospects of unemployment. Some (Stirling, 
1982) have gone so far as to suggest that we need to prepare school leavers for 
unemployment, arguing that because as many as one-third of school leavers in 
Britain (in 1982-83) may experience unemployment they need to know what to 
anticipate and how to cope. Furthermore, high levclsof youth unemployment have 
produced a questioning of. and disenchantment with, the whole education system 

(Hargrcavcs, 1981). ... 

Darcy ( 1 978) argued that young people need to bccducatcd in all aspects o! job- 
sharing and to be encouraged to have a new definition of work, to include not only 
paid employ mcnl but a variety of other activities. To this end he believes a careers 
education programme should involve such topics as the mechanics of collecting 
benefits, the acquisition of job-seeking skills, the experience of unemploy ment, 
leisure and community roles, and the politics of the right to work. Watts(1978) also 
considered the implication? of school-leaver unemployment for careers education 
in schools. He argues that careers educators have not seriously dealt with the 
problem of unemployment because they do not feel competent to tackle it 
effectively they arc aware of its highly political and emotional overtones; it might 
affect dclcicriously the work ethic within and outside the school; and because the 
teachers feel instinctively hostile to the concept of preparation for unemployment. 
A number of possible curricuhtr objectives arc listed, includingcqu.pping children 
with cmployability, survival and leisure skills. Four alternative aims arc described, 
depending on whether one is focussing on: change in society (to help students sec 
uncmploymcntasaphcnomenonrcsolvcdbysocialand political measures); change 
in the individual (to maximize students' chances of finding meaningful employ- 
ment)- status quo in the society (to reinforce students" motivation toscek work); and 
status in the individual (to make students aware of the possibility of unemployment 
and how bc-u to cope with it). Many of the educational responses and strategics arc 
dependent on whether one believes unemployment to be voluntary (aversion of the 
will to work), cyclical (cycles of recession and expansion) or structural (a major 
change in the relationship l*-twccn capital and labour).Thcsc solutions may include 
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a deeper inculcation oflhc workcthicjobcrcation schemes, ctc.Carccrs education 
is seen as the education of central life interests and personal growth and develop- 
ment, rather than the matching of people to (non-existent) jobs. 

As a practical measure, Lavcrcombc and Fleming (198 1) attempted to identify 
(by using attitude measures) those schoolchildren at risk of longer periods of 
unemployment and hence in particular need of support, information and skills. 
Although they found that their measures did not predict which pupils would take 
longest to find jobs, they believed all pupils should be prepared for unemployment. 
Their results suggested thatcmploycrs have little confidence in what teachers report 
concerning expected examination results, attendance records or attitudes to school 
authority or work, when selecting among young applicants. 

Fleming and Lavcrcombc (1982), in a study of 29 professionals working with 
young people, found that the professionals varied considerably in their topics and 
approaches. 1 he sort of topics discussed by the professionals in schools were: 
whether work itself is the major basis of self-respect and how the unemployed can 
compensate; how to spend one's leisure/free time; the mechanics of claiming 
supplementary benefits; and possibilities of continuing education and the politics 
of unemployment. In talking with unemployed school leavers after school, the 
professionals believed their primary role was giving support while being as honest 
as possible. They also believed that their activities helped combat boredom and 
anxiety, helped the young get a job, and helped personal development. The 
professional who believed that there was a chance of a youth's return to work 
emphasized job-seeking and -keeping skills, while those who were more pessimis- 
tic about the future of work concentrated on developing survival skills suitable for 
the unemployed. This seemed a basic division among the professionals, some of 
whom believed their job was primarily to help young people get a job, and others 
who bcl icved it was to help young people cope and amuse themselves because they 
never had a job. Not surprisingly, many of the professionals seemed depressed and 
exhausted by a job that confronted so starkly the discrepancy between young 
people's aspirations and the lack of jobs available. 

More recently, Cofficld (1984) has considered the future for the whole of 
education in a world without jobs. He suggests that young people arc learning to live 
with unemployment as a result of moving in and out of jobs and government 
schemes. Furthermore, he notes how the education system and particular schools 
should be willing to adapt their curriculum for new circumstances. He proposed a 
new organisation formed by schools, universities and colleges of education that 
would translate research findings into industrial terms and vice versa; give 
educational institutions rapid and reliable feedback on the general and specific 
skills needed by young workers at the beginning of their careers; and use latest 
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research findings lo updaic educational curricula. 



Thus: 



in return for a steady stream of aniculate, liierate and numerate young workers 
andmanagers with the appropriate skills, local industry would pay to keep both 
ihe University and local schools in the vanguard of progress (p. 41 ). 

Although somewhat optimistic, this visionary but practical approach appears to be 
necessary to help prepare young people for the future. 

Job choice and wurk experience in the young 

High rates of unemployment naturally aifcctschool leavers' perceptions, expecta- 
tions and experiences of employment. Although it has often been suggested ha 
modcmyouiharcrcluctamtoacccptmcnialandnon.mcnialcmploymcnt.havelost 

the willingness to work, and arc no longer believers in the Protestant Work Ethtc, 
studies have shown this not to be the case (Borus 1982). One example of young 
pcoplc'scagcmcsstoworkislhcnumbcrofpart.umcjobsthatthcyhavc.TTicrchas 

been a general assumption that working teaches young people rcspons.b.l.ty , 
fosters "social cooperation" and helps in the attainment of new and tmportanl [job 
skills, though there is not a great deal of hard evidence in support of ttus (Rugguro 

and Steinberg, 1981). <u 

AsStafford and Jackson (198 1) have pointed out, die literature on the transition 
frum school to work has been derived from two approaches - the psychological, 
which stresses individual choice in work, and the sociological, which sees entry to 
work as a process of allocation. . 

A case study of 24 young people's work aspirations and job-seeking in an area 
of high unemployment showed that it is through the job-search process that young 
people learn about the accessibility of jobs when these influence ihcir aspirations. 
Because families and friends are so important in the job-search process, young 
people from unemployed or unsupportive families are most at risk. 1 h.s ^suggests 
ihc importance of the family in the choice of job, the ab.l.ty to gel a job. and the 
copinR suaicgics used while unemployed. 

However, scarch-for-work strategics arc in part aconscqucncc ofopporlunu.es 
and experience. Education, age and race mighl act in favour or against young people 
gctlingwork. In a study of immigrant school leavers' search for work, Fow cW 
(1976) found a larger proportion of native Britons had access to, and enters, the 
>imarylab< ) ur-markcl"lhroughjObswilhformaliraining.rclai.vclygoodp3yand 

promotion prospects than did immigrants who were relegated to the secondary 
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market They found that explanations in terms of unrealistic aspirations or 
inadequate job-hunting strategics arc satisfactory in only a minority of cases, while 
discrimination seemed the most obvious explanation. 

Values 

School leavers develop aspirations about the types of jobs that they would like 
These aspirations - or work values - can and do affect their job satisfaction and 
personal adjustment. Where there is a large discrepancy in such things as skill 
utilization, influence and job variety there is likely to be a high incidence of job 
dissatisfaction. Various studies have shown that the unemployed feci progressively 
less able to use their abilities and influence their environment in order to obtain 
desired outcomes. 

Dowling and O'B ricn (1 98 1 ) predicted that school leavers who had experienced 
a significant period of unemployment would lower their desired levels of skill- 
utilization, influence and variety in employment. They administered a question- 
naire to 652 Australian school leavers and then again a year later when some were 
employed, some unemployed and sonic in further education. They found that the 
employed showed a significant increase in their desire for skill utilization but no 
change in desired influence and variety, while the students showed an increase in 
all these work values. Contrary to their prediction, there was no significant change 
in the work values of those unemployed. These results arc explained in terms of 
methodological errors or insufficient attention to individual differences. Rump 
(1983) has argued that in the studyof unemployed and employed young people one 
needs lo: 

distinguish ihose whose unemployment has been tempered by earlier employ, 
men I from those who have never been in work; ihosc studying by reason or 
pre fcrencc from those studying only by reason of failure lo obtain employment 
and those it, employment who have been so for mosl of Ihcir post-school 
cxpenence from ihosc currently working who have nevcrlheless been unem- 
ployed for a long period prior to obtaining work (p. 90). 

Dowling and O'Brien (1983) rcanalyscd their data in line with Rump's 
suggestions, but found nosignificamdiffcrenccs. Studies on adults have, however 
shown a change in values as a consequence of unemployment. 

Job interview training 

One consequence ol mass youth unemployment has been a focusing of ;iiicntion on 
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the job interview and the skills required in il. Many people became aware of the fact 
that because of skill deficits on the part of both interviewers and interviewees, 
potentially able candidates were getting rejected because of their poor performance 
in the job interview. 

Subsequently, there has been a great deal of careful detailed work on the verbal 
and non-verbal skills required to be successful in a job interview setting (Holland- 
sworth, Glazcski and Drcsscl, 1977; Tcsslcr and Sushclsky 1978; Hollandsworth 
Ka/elskis.Stcvcnsand Drcsscl, 1979). Hood, Lindsay and Brooks(l982)allocaled 
school leavers to cither an interview training or discussion control group. The 
interview-training group received a combination of modclling.coach.ng, role play 
feedback ami discussion to train both verbal and non-verbal skills. Later, the school 
leavers were assessed using video-taped and role-played interviews which were 
made at the beginningand theend of each training phasc.Thc trained groupshowed 
sienificanl improvements global.as wcllas specific, ratings: question askmgand 
answering, fidgeting, smiling, eye contact, gesture, posture and interest compared 
to the control group. The researchers all demonstrated the generalization and 
maintenance of these treatment effects over time. In conclus.on they noted: 

Studies thai have been concerned with interview training for various popula- 
tions of adolcsccnls indicated thai such training may have a worthwhile 
conlribution to make in preparing them for seeking employment. In view of the 
current employment situation, performance in the interview is morccnl.cal 
than ever before and interview training may fulfil a preventive funcuon in 
interning the process of failure in interview, lack of work experience, and 
further failure in interview, before il becomes entrenched and leads to other 
psychological problems (p. 592). 

Hcimbcrg, Cunningham, Stanley and Blaccnbcrg (1982) conducted a similar 
study in America which aimed to investigate the effect of social skills tnuning in 
preparing unemployed youth for the job interview. Firstly they conducted a series 
of detailed interviews with unemployed youths, their employment counsellors and 
potential employers to obtain information about the appropriate targe behav- 
iours in a job interview. Subjects were then given a trial run in order to determine 
how much training they needed. The performance of the training group was 
compared to two groups of controlled subjects - one role played the inlcrvtcwcc in 
an ac tual job interview. Although this study did have some limitations (only qua* 
randomiition of subjects to conditions), it was established that ^^cccm* 
socialskillstrainingsurpassalcontrolsubjcctsonanumbcrof verba paralingu stic 
and other measures employed in the role play assessment and overall performance 
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as rated by an independent set of observers. Furthermore, role-play ratings at the 
post-testing session were found to moderately predict ratings by employers in the 
actual interview. 

Although this interview training for young people is probably more an out- 
growth of social skills training validation than a response to youth unemployment, 
it clearly will be of considerable use to prospective job applicants. 

Conclusions 



Research on youth unemployment is scattered across a widenumbcrof disciplines: 
economics, education, psychology (cl inical, educational, occupational, social) and 
sociology. Nevertheless it can be divided roughly into two areas: those studies 
concerned with the cause and consequences of youth unemployment, and those 
studies concerned With preparing or training young people for unemployment and 
employment respectively. 

As in nearly every arcaof social science research, the results arecqui vocal; nev- 
ertheless, various themes emerge. For instance, studies on the psychological 
consequences of unemployment tend to point in the same direction - namely that 
unemployment causes stress, a lowering of self-esteem and a change in expecta- 
tions. Similarly the work on attributions and expectations has revealed some 
consistent findings. Taken together, the literature implies a vicious circle for the 
unemployed school leaver. If, for any reason, the young person is unable to find a 
job, he or she might loose self-esteem, become physically ill and might change 
expectations of getting a job. Lowered job expectations wilt no doubt affect job- 
search strategics which in turn lower the probability of getting a job, so confirming 
the belief. Hence a self-fulfilling prophecy or reciprocal determinism (Feather, 
1982) may account for the despair of many school leavers. 

The literature on education and training is clearer and more optimistic. Older 
educational topics and values are being challenged, though there remains some 
disagreement about the precise direction in which we should move. On the other 
hand, there is close agreement and a moderate degree of success in the training of 
young people for job interviews. 

Although research in this area is comparatively recent, difficult and expensive, 
this is no excuse for poor studies. One reason for the equivocal, ambiguous and 
unconfirmed findings is clearly methodological. Certainly individual differences 
need to be taken. more into account. There arc three categories of individual 
di ffcrcnccs which need to be controlled for in experimentation in this area. Firstly, 
there are psychological differences in personality, self concept, beliefs (e.g. work 
ethic), etc. of young people before and after any unemployment, or employment, 
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experiences. Secondly, there arc demographic differences in age, sex, national 
group, religion . schooling cic which condi lion any young person's world view, ex- 
pectations, etc. Thirdly, there arc work experience differences in lhal some young 
people have had/utf- or pan-lime work experience, voluntary work expcricncc.and 
no work experience. Each and all of Ihcsc variables have been examined in one or 
olhcr of the above studies. The problem has been that in concentrating on one 
variable others have been ignored or, worse still, confounded. The reactions of 
young people to unemployment seem sufficiently different to those of adults, and 
arcclcarlyof utmost importance in ihciradjiislmcntlolhcadullworld.lomcriigood 
research. 
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State Policy And 
Employment 



B 



by lan Shirley 



To the ancient Greeks work was a curse, a brutalizing of the mind conditioning 
"man" and making him unfit for a truthful and virtuous life - it was a necessary 
material evil which any visionary elite should avoid. Similarly, the Hebrews 
thought of work as a painful necessity, the product of original sin - it was the means 
by which human beings might atone for their sins and cooperate in the redemption 
of the world. Luther went further - he identified work as the base and key of life, 
the underlying assumption being that perfection in one's work was the best way 
to serve God. 

Whilst these and other perceptions of work have altered over time, the most 
dramatic change occurred with the advent of capitalism and with what Kcanc and 
Owens (1986) refer to as "The Employment Society". By employment society is 
meant a certain 'mode of production 1 in which work is conceived as a commodity 
to be bought and sold in the market place along with other commodities. Work in 
thissensc is synonymous with a particular type of employment, namely that which 
conditions individuals to sell their capacities to employers in return for some form 
of remuneration. Although the mediation of capital and labour interests is highly 
specific to each country, the capitalist State has played an increasingly significant 
role in the formulation of employment policies and in responding to the escalation 
of unemployment in the wake of the world recession, 

This chapter sets out to examine the role of State employment policies during 
the 1970's and 80's as the global economy went into recession. The focus is not 
on the nature of this recession, but rather on the alternative policies adopted by 
nation States in response to the international crisis. 

Capitalism and the State 

In order to examine the degree and nature of State involvement in our social and 
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political lives, il is necessary 10 trace what Habcrmas (1975) refers to as the two 
historical tendencies which have radically allcrcdcontcmporary forms of advanced 
capitalism. These tendencies arc - the escalating power of the Slate and the 
transformation of science and technology. Habcrmas addresses both issues by 
tracing the originsofcapilalism from its philosophic base through tothc systematic 
use of science as an ideological instrument of the State and in this process he 
identifies four social formations. 

The first of these formations is defined as primitive in that familial and tribal 
structures played a crucial role in bringing order to the social and political lives 
of the citizenry. Change was related to factors such as age and ecology, with 
dependency between tribes subject to economic exchange, war and conquest. 
World views and norms were integrated with rituals and taboos and the satisfaction 
of basic needs such as food and shelter appeared to be the major motivating factor 
in ihc production of goods. 

With the advent of traditional societies there was a sh.fl from familial forms 
of organisation in the production and distribution of social wealth, to private 
ownership of the means of production. The kinship system surrendered Us central 
lunclionsofpowcrandconiroliolhcSialc.lnlhecourscofih.siransfcrihcfamily 

lostal 1 of its economic functions and some of its socializing functions With private 
ownership of the means of production, a power relationship was cstab . shed which 
allowed the privileged class to appropriate ihc socially produced wealth and a ong 
with appropriation came class repression and ihc exploitation of labour These 
conditions led eventually to the trans formation of the political system and to what 
Habcrmas refers to as liberal capitalism. 

During the early stages of liberal capitalism, the Slate played a somewhat 
limited role, mainly concerning itself with providing the conditions under which 
ihc markcl economy might expand and flourish. Although Suite and private sectors 
appeared to be independent of one another, the Stale received its power from k- 
economy and in turn, the polity used its knowledge to extend the interests of capita 
These interests advanced the notion of 'fair exchange' between cap.lal and labour 
as the epitome of individual freedom and competition. 
' By the early 20lh century the system was in crisis. A series of depressions 
culminating in the Great Depression of the early I930's brought ihc crisis to a Head 
and ihc Stale rc-cngaged the economy. Instead of acting as a compl.mer.ia y 
organization to free-ranging market forces, the Suite became directly involved n 
cconomicpolicy.lt bcganlocslablishlongtcrmandnon-compciit.vccontraciswuh 
the markcl sector in areas such as defence. It set up a system of incentives and 
subsidies for capiuil. It guaranteed the financial sector against collapse It nation- 
alized certain elements of economic life and itactually replaced the market in mm- 
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profitable sectors, thus creating and improving conditions for the realization of 
capital. 

During the development of what might be referred to as monopoly capitalism, 
oldclassconflictswercabsorbcd into the structure of the Welfare State. Arbitration 
and mediation systems were developed and pension plans emerged. The apparatus 
of welfare in the form of social security payments, health and education services, 
unemployment benefits, state housing and compensatory payments of one sort or 
another were designed to deal with the worst excesses of market forces. 

At the same time, increasing State involvement in both production and 
distribution highlighted thcconflict of interests between socialized production and 
private appropriation. As the State was now actively engaged in the reproductive 
process, it had to find a way in which it might balance the contradictory interests 
of accumulation and legitimation. This was achieved with varying degrees of 
success by advancing the State as an independent arbiter representing the public 
interest and the common good and thus politics was portrayed as being largely 
irrelevant in the light of such 'benign' administrations. Questions which were 
regarded as political matters in previous times were now defined as technical issues 
requiring objective, scientific analysis and resolution. 

This process of legitimation clearly required a particular form of science which 
treated knowledge as a politically neutral commodity devoid of value imputations. 
In essence, it corresponded with the 'mainstream' Lradition in that it accepted 
cxisti ng economic and social relations and in line with the natural sciences it sought 
to organize the world into discrete categories for the purposes of accurate 
description. Byadoptingthisform of scicnce,Statepractitioncrs\vcrcablctodcfinc 
social phenomena such as unemployment in narrow technical terms, thus excluding 
the possibility of political action. 

In con trast to this mainstream position, 'critical' theorists maintain that it is cpis- 
tcmologically impossible to distinguish between fact and value in analysing and 
describing human development. Whereas mainstream theorists distinguish be- 
tween belief and technique in the tradition of the natural sciences, the critical 
tradition argues that all language is socially constructed. This means that the very 
categories by which we describe and interpret human bchaviourarisc out of specific 
social and political situations and even where we use a technical language we are 
fabricating categories which arc roofed in values and beliefs. As we examine the 
different ways in whichnational states respond to the economic crisis of the I970's 
and 80' s, the signi ficancc of these value and belief systems will become apparent. 

State Responses to the Global Recession 

The economic achievements of the global economy during the I950's and 60's 
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created what Armstrong et al. (1984) have called ihc golden age of capitalism. The 
posl-war economic boom made it possible for western stales 10 develop a concern 
with distribution as well as production and with social wcllbeing as well as material 
progress. Many believed that il was feasible to build welfare States unmaircd by 
conflicts such as gender, class and race and in America Daniel Bell (1973) 
confidently predicted an end to ideological and political differences. 

A broad consensus certainly appeared to be established right across the political 
spectrum and although this consensus varied from country to country, the major 
political parties generally accepted the notion of a mixed economy - that is a 
capitalist system of production and distribution with the Stale accepting respon- 
sibility for economic policy and the enhancement of social welfare. Trade unions 
secured employment as a component of the social wage and workers responded 
to these assurances by accepting capitalist ownership and control. Employers* 
associations tolerated workers* rights and provisions in return for a profl table 
economic environment and governments of all political persuasions planned for 
economic growth and for a future of apparent affluence. Political consensus was 
based on widespread public confidence and this in turn helped maintain accumu- 
lation. Accumulation generated jobs, regular increases in living standards and re- 
sources for welfare as well as profits- these factors in turn reproduced theconsensus. 

By the end of the I970's, the consensus was fractured. Production slowed and 
unemployment soared. These conditions represented what Armstrong et al. (1984) 
have called an ovcraccumulation crisis in relation to the labour supply - a crisis 
marked by excess productive capacity and a decline in the rate of profit. 

The basic idea of ovcraccumulation is that capitalism sometimes generates a 
higher rale of accumulation than can be sustained and thus the rate of 
accumulation has eventually to fall. Towards the end of the post-war boom, 
an imbalance between accumulation and the labour supply led to increasingly 
severe labour shortages. The excess demand for labour generated a faster 
scrapping of old equipment. Real wages were pulled up and older machines 
rendered unprofitable, allowing a faster transfer of workers to the new 
machines. This could in principle have occurred smoothly: as profitability slid 
down, accumulation could have declined gcnlly to a sustainable rale. Bui the 
capitalist system has no mechanism guaranteeing a smooth transition in such 
circumstances. In the late 60's the initial effect of ovcraccumulation was a 
period of feverish growth, with rapidly rising wages and prices and an 
enthusiasm for gel -rich -quick schemes. These temporarily masked, but could 
not suppress, the deterioration in profitability. Capitalist confidence was 
undermined, investment collapsed and a spectacular crash occurred. Ovcrac- 
cumulation gave rise, not to a mild decline in ihc growth rale, bul to a classic 
capitalist crisis. (Armstrong et al, 1984. p. 235). 
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Whilst ihc fundamental problematic is defined as the declining rale of profita- 
bility, it is important to note that the era of consensus did not substantially 
undermine the essential relationships underpinning capitalist economics. Despite 
the gains of the labour movement as reflected in welfare provisions and in moves 
towards industrial democracy, workers were still obliged to sell the ir labour power 
to employers and whilst the actions of these employers could be limited, they were 
not able to be controlled. The essential decisions over investment were taken by 
the owners of capital on the basis of private profitability. When this process of 
appropriation was interrupted during the 1970's, it produced steering problems for 
the advanced industrial societies and endangered social integration. Not only was 
lite consensus shattered, but class differences were unmasked and in this process, 
the fundamental conflict over power was exposed. 

As far as thischaptcrisconccmcd, the most interesting aspect of the breakdown 
ofcon scnsusccnlrcson the way in which nation stales responded to the international 
crisis. It is here that Goran ThcrbonVs ( 1986) work is important because his primary 
objective was to explain why the economic crisis of the I970's and 80's as 
encountered by different institutions and policies resulted in radically different 
rates of unemployment. By assembling national profiles for each country so that 
policies could be historically and culturally tuned to the particular context from 
which they were drawn, Thcrbom noted that "the gulf between high and low un- 
employment countries (was) widening" (Thcrbom, ] 986, p.67). Whereas countries 
such as Belgium, the Netherlands, Britain, Canadaand Denmark plunged into mass 
unemployment, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Japan and Switzerland were able to 
maintain unemployment rales of between 0' - 5% of the labour force. 

By focussing on policy process as well as outcome, Thcrhorn was able to expose 
a number of popular myths. These included the prevailing concern over public 
versus private sector development and export orientation versus domestic demand 
-as arguments they appeared to be fueled more by idcologicalhcal than by scientific 
knowledge and ana lysis. Indeed, both opponents and proponents of the welfare stale 
were criticized for selecting profit rates, levels of social expenditure and taxation 
or the size of public sector employment as key explanatory factors in comparative 
levels of unemployment. Whereas the Welfare Stale of Sweden, with generous 
social commitments and a relatively developed public control of the economy, had 
been ex trcmcly successful in maintaining full employment, Belgium, Denmark and 
the Netherlands which also have extensive social policies, were most unsuccessful. 
Of ihosc countries which can be described as market slates, Japan and Switzerland 
were successful, whereas Australia, Canada, Britain and the United Stales, were 
spectacularly unsuccessful. 

It was also apparent at agcncral level that differences in ihc level ofeconomic 
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growth accounicd for minor differences in the level of unemployment The same 
was true of the numbers of people seeking wort, and as far as wage restraint was 
concerned this did not in itself lead to full employment or international competi- 
tiveness. Further myths were exposed when key tenctsof right wing liberalism were 
examined. There was no significant relationship to be found between inflation and 
unemployment - in fact this relationship was close to zero - whilst factors such as 
labour costs, social expenditure and unemployment compensation were also 
relatively insignificant. 

Thcrbom offers two main lines of explanation for the differential success rates 
of the sixteen nations. The first line of explanation centres on the economic and 
political history of these nations and suggests that during the cyclical troughs of 
the economic crisis, certain nations displayed a capacity and resolve to resist 
redundancies by institutionalizing a State commitment to full employment. These 
countries were Austria, Japan, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland - "the only low 
unemployment countries in the contemporary crisis"? (Thcrbom, 1986, p.23). 

By contrast, nation states such as Belgium, The Netherlands and Britain 
followed restrictive monetary policies in an attempt to bring down inflation. 
Whereas the late Kcyncsian notion of an inflalion/uncmploy menl trade-off became 
widespread just before the onset of the crisis in the early seventies, the monetarist 
advisers to Thatcher and Reagan unconditionally accepted the notion of trade-off 
as a short term solution to their country's economic ills and gave priority to 
combating inflation. They implied that a rise in unemployment was necessary for 
economic succcssand these strategics were accompanied by ideological statements 
which have since become the hallmark of the New Right. Statements such as "cut 
down the public sector" and "strengthen the market" ensured legitimation for 
economic strategics which in turn provided the shortest and fastest route to mass 
unemployment. 

The second line of explanation advanced by Thcrbom, focussed on pa<cy 
constraints and pressures. By tracing macro economic and labour market policies 
over time, he was able to consider the pressures generated by factors such as the 
labour supply as well as constraints such as an imbalance in international trade. 
This line of argument negated the OECD (1977) cmphasison wagesand prices and 
demonstrated that the five successful countries all developed a range of Stale 
intervention policies which were designed to promote full employment. In the 
Swedish case, these interventions look the form of active labour market policies 
based on special public works and public vocational training programmes. In 
Norway the State provided substantial public subsidies for private employment, 
a tradition that was established even before the development of North Sea oil. 
InJapan.lhccmphasisccntrcdoncxpandingpublicinvcstmcntandonapublicly 
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co-ordinalcd pnvalc labour markci policy organized by ihc big industrial and 
business concerns. Behind the sustained growth and exports of Japan through';* 
the period of the recent economic crisis lay a comprehensive restructuring of 
Japanese industry; first from textiles then from ship building and steel into car 
making, electrical engineering, c cctronics and services. This restructuring pro- 
gramme took place without first naking people redundant. 

In Switzerland, policy makers concentrated on controlling the supply of 
immigrant labour and this was complimented in the Austrian case by a public 
investment programme and investment incentives. The Slate, in each of the 
successful five, had more power vis-a-vis international and national markets than 
was evident elsewhere and Ihcy avoided the stop-go policies and inconsistencies 
which characterised countries with high unemployment. The five successful 
countries all generated a remarkable national unity around a set of concrete policy 
priorities and this unity convinced the various parlies involved in tripartite 
negotiations, that there would be consistency in the level and form of State 
intervention. 

While the five roads to success were all different, several dominant factors in 
the fight against unemployment can be isolated. These factors can be summarized 
as follows: 

A commitment to full employment both as a political priority and as the 
dominant ethic of economic policy. The countries which were successful 
translated ihi<: policy objective into action and as such it was embodied in 
the policy making structures of both public and private enterprise. 
Stale intervention geared to productive investment, both public and private, 
was favoured over boosting consumer demand. 

Active labour market policy measures including public works, vocational 
training and special employment in public services. These measures were 
designed to adjust supply and demand factors in the labour market within a 
broader policy framework of full employment. 

The creation of part-time jobs with full social rights and in co-operation with 
the trade union movement was favoured over a general reduction in working 
lime. 

A tax structure which reflected a trend away from pay-roll taxes and social 
contributions toward taxes on capital assets and consumption. 
A labour movement committed to technological change and job flexibility 
under conditions of full employment and to wage moderation under condi- 
tions of rising real wages. 

A conscious decision by all panics not to use high unemployment as a means 
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of securing oihcr policy objectives. 

Although ihc political persuasion of government had nothing to do with the 
successor otherwise of employment strategics, the five successful countries 
were all outside the common market and their economics were not deeply 
penetrated by foreign capital. 

By summarizing those factors which promoiccmploynicnt and unemployment, 
it is possible to identify two alternative development paths which appear lo be at 
ihc forefront of Slate policies in the 1980's. The first option as advocated by the 
New Right argues that market forces, the free exchange between capital and labour 
and competition between capitalists, is the only "natural" way to satisfy basic 
human needs. As aconscqucncc, social phenomena such as unemployment arc best 
resolved by leaving market forces to find their own solution. 

The alternative option which can be classified as Left Revisionism is based on 
economic sovereignty, a secure domestic market and an institutional commitment 
to full employment. In policy terms, this means an emphasis on productive 
in vestment and a consistency of purpose both in terms of state intervention as well 
as in the fiscal and monetary policies being pursued. Whereas die New Right 
strategy induces mass loyally,bulavoids participation, ihc Revisionists seek a just, 
participatory and sustainable development path. In the Swedish context, this means 
"ihc whole people at work" because full employment is considered a necessary 
prercquLsitc for development. 

The New Right and the Revisionist Left 

In order lo appreciate Ixith the strengths and limitations of these development 
options it is necessary to examine the theoretical frameworks and assumptions on 
which Ihcsc strategics arc based. As Dobb (1973) suggcsts.this means starting with 
those socio-economic conditions which shape the class relations of society. One 
of the more perceptive interpretations of class relations in the modem era is 
advanced by Jcssop ( 1987) who describes the central feature of welfare capitalism 
as a mode of economic growth based upon a combination of mass production and 
mass consumption. This mode of growth wasdistinclivc because it represented the 
first formation under capitalism which produced a productive alliance between 
capiial and labour. The alliance was important in providing a strong material 
foundation for Kcyncsian economic policies committed to full employment and 
lo Ihc expansion of the welfare state. These cx|>ansionisl |>olicics ensured working 
people a share of the action on Ihc basis of rising profitability, rising productivity 
and rising patterns of consumption. 
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By the 1970*s ihc alliance between capital and labour could no longer be 
sustained. In ordcrtocountcrthcdccliningrateof profitability, international capital 
successfully demanded for itself trans-national mobility and the State played a 
significant role in this restructuring programme. Global "states" such as the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank created the conditions necessary 
for the restructuring of capital and within the western world, national States such 
as the United Kingdom, America, Australia and New Zealand aligned themselves 
with the philosophy of the New Right giving it a certain legitimacy. 

In policy terms, the strategy of the New Right is based on flexible production 
with short runs of varied products oriented toward particular markets. Flexible 
production is based on highly differentiated patterns of consumption and it is 
associated with what Jcssop refers to as portfolio lifestyles for the affluent. It is 
also associated with the inevitability of surplus populations. Whereas mass 
production and mass consumption arc identified with the growing importance of 
the semi-skilled worker and with a leveling of income standards, differentiation 
is centred on a skill flexible core and a 'marginal less skilled, more part-time, 
sometimes in work, sometimes out of work, periphery 1 . (Jcssop 1987). A central 
feature of this strategy is the subordination of all individuals to the logic of a free 
market in commodities. Traditional income and employment security is traded for 
a cheap, young and mobile workforce, a low wage regime and a highly speculative 
development path. Whereas the goals of this programme are defined in terms of 
efficiency, consumer choice and user pays, its means centre on a restrictive 
monetary policy, deregulation of the economy, the privatisation of the public sector 
and the dismantling of social services. 

The theology of the New Right is an amalgam of three strands of thought. The 
first is thcdoclrincof economic individualism whichassumcs without question that 
markets arc beneficial and governments harmful, and thai individual freedom and 
govern mcnt action exist in inverse ratio to each other. The second strand emanates 
out of extreme libcrtarianism, which bases its case for laisscz faire capitalism on 
moral groundsand the third strand comes from Austrian cconomicsand its disciples 
Schumptcr and Hayek. The ideas arc not new and the practices date back to anti- 
union pressure groups established before the Second World War. 

The doctrine of economic individualism is based on the belief that the history 
of western civilisation is the history of free individuals engaged in intellectual 
thought. It is strongly rooted in the tradition of welfare economics, (Hunt, 1980) 
which maintains that all human behaviour is conditioned by the hedonistic 
aspirations of each individual wanting to maximize his/her productive capacities. 
It ignores the fact that individual desires arc themselves the products of a particular 
soc ial process and , in essence, it is an apologia for existing cconom ic arrangements. 
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Even when advocates of economic individualism claim that they are motivated by 
progressive and humane intentions, (hey inevitably view individuals as one- 
dimensional beings committed to a basic moral position lhat exults infinite greed. 
It is a tradition which produces an ahistorical view of isolated, alienated competi- 
tors, thus ignoring their cultural history, the institutions they have established and 
the reality of power differentials. 

Despite ihe flawed assumptions on which the New Right theology is based it 
has success fully changed the agenda for economic and social policy debates in ihe 
J980's and this is where the monetarist theories of Milton Friedman have been 
significant. As Gamble (1986) observes, monetarism in thcl960's was merely one 
position in aicchnical debate on how best to stabilize the economy. It grew in favour 

along with the liberalisation of world trade and ihe internationalization of produc- 
tion. In a period of floating exchange rates and world recession, governments cither 
had to adopt monetarist policies or contemplate stringent controls on trade and 
capital in order to insulate the domestic economy against international fluctuations. 
The ri sc in the influence of monetarism has to be understood against this background 
with the theoretical rationale based on one of the oldest ideas in economics, the 
quantity theory of money. It is this theory as denned by Barker (1982) which has 
important ramifications for employment. According to monetarists: 

money is a unique asset which is held, in the long run, on a predictable and suhle 
ratio to aggregate monetary expenditure. The government gives money its status 
and controls its supply so lhat proper control will determine aggregate expenditure. 
Since in the long run the economy will return to a natural full employment level 
from any temporary disturbance, monetary control will effectively determine the 
price level. Ihe lag in this process is variable, with its most likely value between 
1 and 2 years. In reducing the rate of inflation by this mechanism, some costs of 
adjustment arc manifested as unemployment. But these costs will be reduced the 
more rapidly trade unions and workers adjust their expectations and accept lower 
wage increases (Barker, 1982 p.320). 

Whereas the theoretical problems of monetarism centre upon the substitutabil- 
ity of money, the failure of markets to clear through price changes and the way 
expectations arc formed, the political significance of this doctrine is the way in 
which it rejects Kcynesian modes of intervention as being overly ambitious. In the 
monetarist -vorld the only policy governments need to have is a policy for 
controlling the money supply- if the Statcdclivcrs sound money then the economy 
will be stabilised. The level of employment and the rate of growth both depend 
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on ihc conditions prevailing in particular markets. These conditions cannot be 
altered by State in tervention, and thus monetarism subscribes to the doctrine of the 
natural rate of unemployment. 

Although New Right adherents parade as 'libertarians', few adopt a classical 
liberal position when it comes to lifestyles, gender or race relations, defence, or 
law and order. On these and many other issues they arc fundamentally conservative. 
Thus the "individuals" of the New Right are not really individuals at all, but 
households represented by male wage-earning patriarchs. Consequently, the 
individualism of the New Right is not a theology of universal opportunity for all 
irrespective of raceorcrccd - it is the doctrine of privaiism, patriotism and economic 
"man". 

The alternative development option identified in this chapter as the Revisionist 
Left is based on counteracting what Armstrong refers to as ihe "inherent charac- 
teristic of capitalism to decide employment and investment on the criterion of 
private profitability". In order to counteract this deficiency, revisionists seek to 
transform the basis on which the economy operates and this requires cither the 
nationalization of major sections of industry or the imposition of controls on the 
priviitc sector to achieve the same results. 

Two theoretical strands have been significant in the development of the 
RevisionistLefl.Thc firstof these strands is consistent with what has been referred 
to as the modified market tradition (Wilkes & Shirley, 1984), and with what came 
lobe knownthroughoulthecraof consensus as welfarccapitalism. Keynes, accnlral 
theorist in this tradition, advanced a practical message in his "general theory" 
asserting that capitalism left to its own devices was economically unstable in that 
italtcmatcd between pcriodsofprotraetcdstagnation and unemployment and bursts 
of booming economic activity and inflation. By rejecting the automatic reconcili- 
ation of conflicting interests as conveyed by Says Law of Markets, Keynes 
advocated rational Slate intervention in order to increase the money supply and 
counter deficiency in aggregate demand. As to the level and form of State inter- 
vention, then, (here arc variants within the Kcyncsian tradition. These variants 
range from a limited role for the State where government simply influences private 
investment indirectly by managing aggregate demand to a widcrgovcrnmcnlal role 
where Stale expenditure supplants private investment as the driving force behind 
economic activity. 

Although planning and capitalism arc perceived as being compatible, Keynes 
and those who subscribe to the modified market tradition aft primarily concerned 
with the preservation of the market system as the source of individual initiative 
and the bastion of personal liberty. They have clear connections with orthodox 
liberal thought in that (hey accept existing relationships of dominance and 
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subordination. At ihc same lime, they do not approve of these conditions and thus 
the political commitment of these revisionists to freedom and individualism is 
modified by an old-fashioned humanism and by a certain sensitivity to human 
suffering. This concern docs not lead the modified marketeers to argue for a 
transformation of power relations in society, but it does lead them to alter the market 
towards a more benevolent path. 

The second strand of thought within the Revisionist Left emanates out of the 
socialist tradition which attacks the free market system as inequitable, undemo- 
cratic, unjust and inefficient. The socialist critique focuses on the capitalist system 
of organizing production and draws attention to the division which exists between 
those who own or possess the means of production (capital and raw materials) and 
those who possess labour power (their ability to work). The fact that capitalists 
control the productive process means lhal ihcy are able to retain any surplus profits 
for private appropriation and thus revisionists seek Slate action in order to 
ameliorate these inequities and promoic economic and social well being. 

Socialist theory as advanced by Paul Baron (1957) advocates freedom as an 
extension of rights and powers in direct contrast to the libertarian tradition which 
emphasises freedom from restraint. To advance freedom and reduce disparities 
between rich and poor, socialism promotes both economic and social growth. The 
cumulative impact of this growth as evidenced by the level of productivity and 
knowledge possessed by human beings in the modem era leads soc ialists to believe 
that it is possible to transcend capitalism and replace it with a socialist society 
committed to the sovereignty of individual beings. Therein, the individual might 
be formed, influenced and educated within a system of rationally planned produc- 
tion "oriented towards solidarity, cooperation and freedom" (Baron, 1957: xvu). 

Although planned intervention is an essential component of socialist thought, 
there arc divisions within socialism when il comes to theories of the suite. Whilst 
socialist critiques of capitalism all focus on class relations as the driving force of 
the welfare :tatc. the Marxist/socialist tradition maintains lhal only socialism itself, 
ihc public ownership of property, can alter the basic inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions which plague advanced capitalism. By contrast. Revisionists argue that 
the welfare Suae has been successful in modifying market forces and they maintain 
lhal existing Stale slruciurcs arc capable of being transformed. Il is this lallcr 
position which is consistent with the development option being pursued by the 
Revisionist Left. 

Development models in action 

When ihc two development options examined in this chapter arc translated inlu 
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programmes of action, ihcn the implications for bolh work and education become 
sclf-cvidcnL The New Right perspective is consistent v/ilh the policies advanced 
by the Thatcher Administration in the United Kingdom which has based its 
economic and social agenda on five central elements: 

1. Restrictive monetary policy based on the economic theories of Milton 
Friedman and Ferdinand Hayek. A tight monetary policy is designed to cause 
a recession in order to restore the profitability of production and investment. 
Its success depends on the extent to which wage increases are reduced more 
than price increases. 

2. Dismantling of social services based on a residual notion of welfare which 
views the State as agency of last resort. Welfare reductions enable govern- 
ments to hold down expenditure and they serve to discipline a workforce 
which is subject to high unemployment. 

3. Tax reductions based on supply side economics which asserts that reductions 
in personal income tax will result in people becoming more productive. As 
described by J.K. Galbrailh , supply side economics is a theory which suggests 
that the way to improve incentives is io make the affluent more affluent, in 
the belief that these "be nctHs" will eventually trickle down to those who arc 
economically and socially disadvantaged. 

4. Privatisation based on opening up profitable areas of state activity to private 
capital through the sale of public assets and the contracting out of work 
previously undertaken by Stale employees. It also involves the introduction 
of commercial criteria into any residual public sector which remains. 

5. Deregulation or the opening of the economy to international forces and a 
rolling back of major State responsibilities accepted by western governments 
during the post-war consensus - namely that of protecting workers from 
excessive pollution and other factors which might be detrimental to their 
health and well being. 

Since 1979 the impact of these policy enactments within the United Kingdom 
has been dramatic. The productive capacity of the British economy was substan- 
tially reduced and official unemployment doubled to register 12% of the labour 
force by May 198K Unemployment varied considerably from one region of the 
country to another with areas in the north of England registering unemployment 
rates of up to 30% of the labour force. Manufacturing output fell by 15% in 12 
months from December 1979 and by 1 982, company liquidations were running at 
12,000 a year which was two and half times the 1979 rate. Along with these 
economic indicators, Taylor (1987) draws attention to the social disorder which 
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accompanied Thatcher's economic strategy. Crime statistics for the pcr.od 1979 
- 85 rose by 40%; in a country which throughout the entire post-war period to 1979 
had experienced a total of three discreet sets of urban disturbances, the past seven 
years produced a down major riots. Thus the application of restrictive monetarism 
has not only provided "the quickest and surest road to mass unemployment" 
(Thcrbom, 1986 p. 25), it has also produced a legacy of social costs which have 

yet to be assessed. . f 

The alternative development option which has been termed the Revisionist Lett 
is consistent with the characteristics identified by Thcrbom in his assessment of 
countries which successfully maintained full employment in the face ol a global 
recession. Although the "successful" countries arc not easily compared, several 
dominant themes have clearly contributed to their employment records. 

1. Employment Policy 

Austria Japan. Norway, Sweden and Switzerland all displayed an institu- 
tional commitment to the development of an employment policy. This 
commitment involved the use of counter cyclical mechanisms and policies, 
adjustments to labour market policy and a conscious decision not to use high 
unemployment as a means of securing other policy objectives. 

2. Order and Stability 

The drive for employment security has always been a central feature in 
policies advanced by union movements, but the successful countries also 
exhibited a strong conservative concern with ordcrand stability . This concern 
was assessed as being "of equal importance to capital accumulation" 
(Thcrbom, 1986. P. 24). 

3. State Intcrvcntionism . 

The successful countries all pursued expansive Keyncsian type policies com- 
plemented by a consistent monetary policy. These fiscal and monetary 
policies were supplemented by a range of interventionist strategics designed 
to maintain full employment. Education and training programmes repre- 
sented one of the centra! strategics employed, but these retraining pro- 
grammes were merely one component of an overall development option 
committed to full employment. The pursuit of this development option also 
demanded a high degree of economic and political sovereignty. 

The Revisionist Left position is best illustrated by Sweden which has pursued 
an active labour market policy throughout the duration of the economic recession. 
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The geographical maldistribution of work in Sweden was tackled by regional 
development policies and by assistance with employee mobility. Policies aimed 
at improving ihe skills and mobility of ihc labour force and direct subsidies to 
private corporations especially in ship building and steel were designed to prevent 
redundancies. These interventions were supplemented by a range of special 
measures designed to assist the least privileged competitors in the labour market. 
Training subsidies in sheltered employment facilitated the restructuring pro- 
gramme and provided new job opportunities in depressed regions. 

The outcome of these interventionist policies, as assessed in 1986, reveal a 
registered unemployment rate of 3% with an additional 3 - 4% of the labour force 
employed in subsidized work. The inflation rate was recorded as 3% and at the same 
time Sweden continued to support a highly developed welfare system which 
provided superannuation, free health and education services and extensive provi- 
sions in child care and employment leave. The full employment policy continues 
to be jointly advanced by labour and capital interests under the auspices of the 
National Labour Market Board and this alliance has clearly been an important 
stabilising factor during the period of restructuring. 

Implications for Work and Education 

In comparing these development options within the context of "employment 
societies" two fundamental differences emerge. The first of these distinctions 
relates to the significance of work and the second is concerned with the purpose 
and form of education. 

The concept of work is conditioned by what Johan Galtung refers to as the "30 
year life". The period from birth to death can be placed on a continuum with life 
defined as the period in which we engage in "product! ve" work. The concept of 
production as measured by economists refers to that period of our lives in which 
wecam money in the marketplace and in this scnscthcconccptoflifciscontracting. 
In the early years of existence education and training programmes arc extended 
in order to prepare students for work and at the other end of the continuum people 
are pensioned off into redundancy. Life represents that contracting section of 
existence in which we earn an income and establish ourselves as individuals in the 
market place. In other words what is done on the job is production and work - what 
is done away from ihe job is consumption and leisure. Thus: 

LIFE 

Youth Old Age 

1 I DEATH 

Ghetto Redundancy 
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This type of thinking is exemplified in economic constructs 1 ike Gross National 
Product or G.N.P. which in economic terms represents production, income derived 
from production and expenditure of income. Yet it simply measures goods and 
services produced for market exchange or in return for taxes and the rate and 
efficiency at wh ich land, capital and labour arc employed to those ends. It excludes 
what might be described as the "informal economy" and that means child rearing 
and education, house keeping and even home maintenance and renovations where 
these services arc not hired out. It also excludes other productive processes which 
arc not intended formarkcl exchange suchas die provision of food, clothing .shelter 
and heat for one's own use or for exchange within familial or communal settings. 

The implications for sectors of our society such as women should be obvious. 
Whereas the "beneficiaries" of development exercise considerable power within 
the so-called productive sphere of the market, women arc largely confined to the 
private and non -productive arena of the home. By definition, women arc unpro- 
ductive mcmbcrsof society and this relative sense ofpowcrlcssncss can be extended 
to members of the working class and indigenous populations. These groups arc 
generally excluded from u 1ifc'\ 

If this critical interpretation of employment societies as advanced by Gaining 
is related to the development options considered in this chapter, then there arc 
apparent advantages in the policies enunciated by the Revisionist Left. Although 
revisionists accept the existing relations between capital and labour as the basis 
upon which production is organized, they argue that the market system is inherently 
unequal and thus Stale action is required in order to ameliorate these inequities. 
In development terms, this means ensuring some form of economic sovereignty, 
the maintenance of a secure domestic market and an institutional commitment to 
full employment. Revisionists acknowledge the social implications of an employ- 
ment society as well as the economic and social consequences of unemployment 
and although they have yet to address the power relations which condition the t4 3() 
year I ifc", they have advanced a range of stratcgicsdcsig^cd to improve the interests 
of labour. These strategics include the concept of a social wage, access to 
employment opportunities for women by favouring the introduction of part-time 
work and the fostering of industrial democracy so ihatworkcrs arc able to participate 
in decisions which directly affect production. 

By contrast members of the New Right remain committed to economic 
individualism which assumes that all human behaviour is motivated by the 
hedonistic aspirations of acquisitive individuals seeking to maximize their own 
productive opacities. In policy terms this means trading income and employment 
security for a mobile workforce, a low wage regime and a highly speculative 
development path. Although Friedman (1980), one of the leading theorists of the 
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New Right, maintains that ihc only side effects of ihis economic agenda will be 
"modest reductions in output and employment" the reality is that restrictive 
monetarism has created a "fast track" to mass unemployment. Instead of order, 
stability and economic growth, this development option has created insecurity, 
disorder and relative deprivation. At the same lime, its true social costs arc yet to 
bcasscsscd. Whereas the philosophy of the New Right endorses individual freedom 
and competition, it inevitably enhances the power of capital and the position of 
economic "man"* 

As far as education for work is concerned, then again some important distinc- 
tions emerge. The New Right views education as an investment product designed 
for individual consumers who arc encouraged to purchase their product in the 
market place. A price is extracted in some form or other by those producing 
education and this price is to be paid by cither the consumers or their agents 
(Treasury, 1986). Education is accordingly reduced to an individual construct in 
the belief that human behaviour emanates from a moral position which exults 
infinite greed. This moral position inevitably means that the desires and aspirations 
of individuals (weighted by market power) constitutes the basis on which social 
values arc assessed. Thus concepts such as user pays and voucher education 
emphasize individual choice and personal rather than social responsibility. 

The Revisionist Left is also influenced by the liberal tradition and by notions 
such as individual freedom and liberty, but this political philosophy is tempered 
by humanitarian concerns and by a commitment to some form of social respon- 
sibility. Although the social and cultural impcdimcntstocquality through education 
have never been adequate! y resolved, revisionists have long viewed the educational 
process as an important component of the social wage with the capacity to alter 
life opportunities. It is this relationship between education and other components 
of life that is subject to alternative interpretations. These interpretations arc not only 
conditioned by work, but also by the way in which knowledge is perceived. 

As Habcrmas observes, education was once an integral component of living, 
but the process of modernisation has distorted its purpose and meaning. In the 
progression and advancement of capitalism, the production and distribution of 
social wealth was transferred from the family and the tribe to private ownership. 
Education was separated out as with other aspects of social and political life and 
in this process of separation, the kinship system surrendered its power and control 
The loss of power was not only related to control over the productive process, but 
also the ability to define knowledge and how it should be used. Whereas the New 
Right views knowledge its a politically neutral commodity devoid of value 
imputations, revisionists maintain that it is impossible to distinguish between fact 
and value in analysing and describing human development. 

In adopting a position which is consistent with the mainstream tradition, the 
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New Righi accepts existing economic and social relations as given and in line wilh 
the natural sciences it seeks lo organize ihc world inio discreet categories for the 
purposes of description and understanding. Aspects of our economic and social 
lives, which were previously regarded as political matters, arc redefined in narrow 
technical terms thus excluding ihc possibility of political action. This cconomislic 
view of the ^orld reduces education to a commodity which can be purchased by 
individuals for their own enhancement and well being. The outcome is a form of 
development which is individualized and privaii/.cd thus reducing the human 
prospect to a mere caricature of reality. 

The alternative development option as advanced by the Revisionist Left views 
economics, society, culture and education as aspects of one in the same reality, 
arguing that to isolate these components of human development would be arbitrary. 
The logic of this holistic approach is articulated by critical theorists who maintain 
thnl the categories by which wc describe and interpret human behaviour arise out 
of specific social and political situations and even where wc use a technical 
language wc arc fabricating categories which arc rooted in values and beliefs. What 
ideas arc produced, by whom and for whose benefit have always been the 
fundamental problematics in any critical examination of science and human 
development. Whilst the revisionists have embarked on this journey they still have 
some wav to go because it eventually means addressing the connection between 
work, income and power. This is not just a question of i pcrspcclivc , 1 but rather 
confronting those cultural practices which emanate out of the economic and social 
relations of domination. 
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Introduction: Studies in 
Work Across the 
Curriculum 



by David Corson 



School Policy and Curriculum 

In Pan Four, we deal with the limited sense of 'policies 1 in which ihc term refers 
10 plans made for the operation of a school and its curriculum. Policies of this kind 
arc widely discussed and consented to before ihcir adoption; they are available in 
wriucn form so thai ihcy can be referred lo and regularly used as guidelines for 
aciton;and ihcy usually address mailers thai arc of obvious curriculum importance. 
In the first section oflh is Introduction I examine the process of school-based policy 
development, suggesting that all secondary schools need to have a policy for 
4 studies in work across the curriculum 1 ; in the second section I recommend the 
characteristics of 'craftmanship* as benchmarks for use by school curriculum 
planners who arc interested in educating about 'work 1 as pari of a worthwhile form 
of life; and in the third section 1 extend ihc idea of 'studies in work across the 
curriculum 1 to include practical strategics in reaching suitable curriculum aims. 

School-Based Policy Development 

The amount of theoretical work that has been done in the area of con - iructing 
policies at the school level in education is slight. Although there is a wealth of 
information relevant to largcscalc policies that have their impact across educational 
systems, very little work has been done to improve our knowledge about policy 
making and planning at the level of the single institution in education. Part of the 
problem, of course, is that we cannot have a lot of knowledge about policy 
construction at the school level since each institution is so very different in its needs 
and arrangements. 

There is one commonly used definition of policy that is not very helpful to us: 
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the view thai policy-making in educational organisations is whatever admin istra- 
lors in ihc field of education choose to door not to do. Caldwell and S pinks (1986) 
sec policy in a much less abstract and more useful way: a policy is a set of guidcl incs 
thai provides a framework for action in achieving some purpose on a substantive 
issue. This suggests reasonably that not ail issues need a policy but only those of 
substance and importance. 

Mostcurriculum issues in education come into thecaicgory of being substantial 
and important. We need policies in modern schools for assisting a wide range of 
children with special curriculum needs, for allocating scarce resources needed by 
teachers in developing their curriculum programme, for rostering facilities, for 
iniegrating the help of parents and the community into the school, and so on. One 
policy that reaches across all of these and other areas is a policy that sees language 
as the central instrument in learning and a chief methodology across the curriculum 
(Corson, I yX8). Another policy that scemscsscntial in the modern senior secondary 
school is a policy for 'studies in work across the curriculum'. 

A school policy that is well denned and public ly available has the advantage of 
lending form and structure to the school's operation. If it is acted upon, it brings 
rationality to that operation since it asks that decisions and actions be based on 
objective and generally acknowledged criteria. A school policy is a device for 
guarding against practices that may be insensitive to the needs and interests of 
children: practices that often may not be deliberate professional malpractice but 
derive rattier from a lack of reflection or from following personal whim, caprice or 
habits of patronage. 

A school that is amoral in its organisational practices is a powerful force for 
doing harm; it may be massively 'miscducativc' by giving children clear but 
unstated examples of human behaviour that arc contrary to the explicit messages 
about human behaviour and personal ethics that the school itself seeks to dissemi- 
nate through us formal curriculum. As a small example, many schools in the 
Western world in recent decades have moved quickly and compel liugty to develop 
policies on smoking, by their staff members, in and around the school environment. 
The point of these policies is to eliminate the double standard that was witnessed 
by earl icr generations of children who saw some staff smoking freely in and around 
schools while other staff were warning children about the health consequences of 
smoking and trying to discourage smoking by student themselves. 

In schools, then, welt written policies help us in managing complex ethical 
matters. We can readily appreciate why schools and school systems present 
situations for decision making that arc value laden and complex. The school is far 
more complex, I believe, in the ethical relationships it harbours than any other 
institution that humankind has developed (Corson, 1985b). Problems of value 
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complexity arc inevitable in a system established on the premise thai in order to 
prepare young people to be Tree 1 and responsible in i free society we should take 
away their freedom by having them attend compulsory institutions for 1 1 or 12 years 
(Lawlon, 1981). 

Problems of organisational and ethical complexity often arise in schools 
because of cur need to accommodate two seemingly opposed inclinations that 
teachers hold as professionals: on the one hand we arc rightly anxious to Ircal 
children fairly and as individuals in schools; on the other hand we arc aware that 
schoolsarc places run on essentially utilitarian lines, where the greatest good of the 
greatest number is usually and reasonably the guiding ethical principle dial has 
some relation to pragmatic reality (Corson, Cowling and Wcnn, 1986). Goal 
confusion can result, frustrating our efforts as adininistraiors to accommodate to 
cither of these inclinations with ethical consistency. 

Wc can meet this ethical challenge. At the same lime, knowing as we do that 
schoolsarc belief systems reflecting each participant's different goals and values, 
wc can deal with the effects of the organisational and ideological constraints that 
this situation creates. One way to confront these challenges in schools is lo adopt 
a collaboratively produced set of policy documents, responsive as far as possible 
to the perceptions of the organisation that each individual has; indeed this may 
reprcscnllhconlyhopcofasatisfacloryplanofaclion.Thc alternative for principals 

and teachers who arc concerned lo educate for work may be lo sec ihctr lask as no 
more lhan a series of situations requiring decisions governed by short term 
exigencies to be met by whatever expedient measures arc lo hand: 'piecemeal' 
decisions, in the bad sense of the word. I prefer the policy approach. 

Cooperative and collaborative group structures, of the kind needed lo construct 
policies lhai attract general assent, arc influential in improving altitudes and the 
reception of new ideas. In Greet Icld's work (1978) wc find reasoned support for 
the view thai schools collaboratively managed and with agreed policies arc belter 
places for all concerned, since they lend loescapeihe trapof having their procedures 
and styles of operation modelled on the dominant points of view only. In the eyes 
of the public they arc also more legitimate 1 places, a point that relates to the 
theorising of Habcrmas (1985) which is at the forefront of social philosophy. His 
conclusion is that a new form of * institutionalised discourse 1 is needed in social 
institutions in Western democracies if they arc lo recapture their legitimacy, their 
sense of direct ion and the motivation of their participants and adherents. Habcrmas 
writes of 'an ideal speech situation 1 in which llicrc arc no external constraints 
preventing participants from assessing evidence and argument, and in which each 
participant has ancqual and open cnancc of entering into discussion* Reinterpreting 
this idea of Habcrmas 1 into the everyday context of managing schools, wc find 
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support in it for ihc methods of policy discussion and construction that arc 
recommended these days in many quarters: for example the system of 'self- 
reflective meetings' recommended by Carr and Kcmmis (1983) or the stages of 
'school development' suggested by Prcbblc and Stewart (1981). 

The starling point may be i n having a policy about pol icy-making ilscl f that sets 
up, as far as is possible, an 'ideal speech situation' for determining how decisions 
are planned or implemented in the school. This 'policy about policy 1 could include 
sections on how priorities for discussion and policy making arc arrived at; the 
proccssof selecting policy working groups; maltcrsofrcsourccsand accountability; 
procedures for reporting back; steps in final decision making; the location of 
responsibility for and methods of implementing decisions; and the steps in the 
evaluation and reform of policies. If this policy is itself collaboratively produced, 
and regularly revised, then there is a good prospectof staff supporting later policies 
created in line with its prescriptions: such as a policy for 'studies in work across the 
curriculum 1 . Policy making is a precise process that can work at the school level if 
the steps in the process itself arc well formulated. 

To say more at this stage might not be helpful since every school has i is own set 
of contexts and circumstances that bear upon the kind of policy for studies in work 
acrosb the curriculum that it might design. Merc arc some cxamplcsof these factors: 

1 . the way that work is practised in the local community and the kinds of work 
available will influence the kind of curriculum strategics that might be 
appropriate; this docs not mean, though, that the school should accept any 
blame for community unemployment rales; nor should it attempt to provide 
solutions for local unemployment (sec Ivan Snook in Chapter 17); 

2 V the degree to which the local community is involved with the school will 
determine how much community integration a rx)licy can have in its early days 
(although the policy's long-term aim should be the maximum degree of 
community involvement in any studies in work across the curriculum); 

3. the k^ds of 'youth cultures' inhabiting the school maybe major considera- 
tions for planning (sec Jim Walker in Chapter 15); 

4. any resources for vocational guidance and careers counselling within the 
school will need to be integrated into the policy to ensure that, while 
addressing the nccdsof all students, the parlicularnccdsof individualsarc not 
overlooked (see William Taylor in Chapter 16); 

5. the nature and scope of transition- to- work programmes operating in the local 
community will influence school level policy decisions and there may be op- 
portunities to relate these more closely to ihcschool's formal programme (see 
Wanda KorndOrffcr in Chapter 18). 
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I am suggesting lhat ihc development of policies for 'studies in work across the 
curriculum' of individual schools is a reasonable and proper course for education 
in English-speaking countries tobc taking in response to contemporary needs. The 
development of a school policy in this area depends on a number of factors. All of 
these arc located within the school's ambit of control: the commitment of the 
teaching staff to the needs of 'education for work'; a willingness to undertake some 
research in to the 'education for work' needs of a particular school community; the 
openness to consult with parents and the widcrsociety in deciding possibilities; and 
the leadership of the school executive and the enthusiasm of the whole school 
community in making the policy work. 

Work as Craft 

It is a simple truism to say that recreational work is part of a worthwhile form of life: 
recreation isan endin itself. Occupational work can also be pursued for iisowncnds. 
In Chapter 1 this form of work is referred to as 'unconstrained occupational work 1 
or Meaningful work'; the presence of skill or judgment is a necessary part of this 
kind of work. This work is similar to recreational work in having value for its own 
sukc. On the other hand constrained 'labour' is less likely to be part of a worthwhile 
form of life since it is directed elsewhere; it is performed under circumstances thai 
arc not voluntary; and its worth is measured by scales of value outside itself. 
Schooling lhat prepares students for entry into work of this kind does not have 
education as its goal. This is a species of training, not education. Education allows 
its students to sec work more as recreational work is viewed; an activity of life lhat 
is worthsvhilc for its own sake. 

The curriculum aim I am suggesting here is that occupational work could come 
to be viewed by more students as a desirable alternative to leisure, since its point 
would approach so near the point of recreational work, which is the activity of 
leisure. Leisure 'work' could become a distinct aim in educations Dewey implied 
it could (Dewey, 1 940; Sherman, 1 974). For him the actual training for work should 
be the least important part of a vocational curriculum. In the contemporary world 
there arc practical reasons to support Dewey's case: the rapid obsolescence of 
training and even of occupations themselves suggests that we need a broader not a 
narrower preparation for work. For Dewey 'education for work 1 should develop 
intelligence, initiative, ingenuity and executive capacity in order to allow workers 
to be "their own masters" (1915, p. 42). 

All of this suggests promoting a shift in values about 'work': perhaps for many 
sludenls these proi>osals would ercnlc, for the very first time, a value for work that 
is implicit in it. By developing workers who love their work for its own sake this 
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curriculum direction miglu produce graduates who view their work as craftsmen 
view theirs. I have adopted six features of 'craflmanship 1 from a list provided by 
C. Wright Mills (1973, pp. 10-13), a list thai he extends to intellectual craftman- 
ship' elsewhere (1970). Nor is there arcady substitute word for 'craftsmanship 1 that 
is gender neutral; readers will know, then, that the word in this context denotes men 
and women involved in activities of craftmanship. 

The following descriptions could be used as benchmarks in designing 'studies 
in work across the curriculum' to ensure that programmes are within a framework 
re inforcingthc value that students sec in their work and the significanccofthat work 
for themselves and for their society: 

1 . there isno ulterior motive in work other than the product being made and the 
process of its creation; 

2. the details of daily work arc meaningful because they arc not detached in the 
minds of workers from the product of the work; 

3. workers arc free to control their own working action; 

4 . craftsmen arc thus able to learn from their work and to use and develop their 
capacities and skills in its prosecution; 

5. there is no split of work and play or work and culture; 

6. the work activity of craftsmen determines and infuses their entire mode of 
living. 

In recommending these features of 'craflmanship' as benchmarks forcurricu- 
lum planners, I am taking a very strong stand against the widely citcd'Thcory X' 
account of management: the view that the average human being has an inherent 
dislike of work and will avoid it wherever possible (McGregor, 1960). This account 
of mine is broadly consistent with a human islic conception of work and a 
management Theory V view of workers: the expenditure of effort in work is as 
natural as play or rest; human beings will exercise self-direction in work if they arc 
committed to it; and the capacity for imagination, ingenuity, creativity, and 
responsibility is widely districted among people, yet only partially utilized in 
modern industrial work situations. 

Work viewed as craftmanship is quite different from work viewed as con strained 
labour. The re arc rewards implicit in work when workers recognise that they arc the 
producers of products or services that enrich or sustain li fc; when ihci r own purposes 
and meanings arc involved; when qualities such as exercise of judgment, sense of 
style, and the practice of a sense of crnfl arc demanded. From work of this kind, as 
Arthur Wirth points out, comes a satisfaction of the human search for potency, as 
workers measure themselves against their work, sensing their powers and finding 
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humandignilyandworthin.hcpro^ 

in Sweden where the automobile companies were forced ,o acccp, that .hey could 
no. hold ihcir educated youth in the constrained settings of trad.nonal plants The 
result was the redesign of workplaces to lessen the const/amis and lo satisfy 
workers' desires for achievement, recognition and interest: to offer them meaning- 
ful work. For Dewey work of this kind plays a critical role .n self-fulfilment and .n 
continuing education: it becomes a vocation or a calling: 

A calling isof necessity also an organizing principle for information and ideas; 
for knowledge and intellectual growth. It provides an axis wruch nins through 
an immense diversily of de.ail; it causes different ^pcriences facts .terns of 
information l0 fall inlo order one with another (Dewey. 1916b p. 362). 

In this quote from Dewey we can sec the links clearly revealed between 
craftmanship. work and the meaning of education that wash.ghl.gh.cd m Chanter 
4- to be educated invoKes the possession of a body of knowledge along wth a 
conceptual scheme to raise that knowledge above the leve of a collect-on o 
disjointed facts; this means some undcrstandmg of prmcplcs for the organisms of 
fam.lhcrcasonsbchindll.ings.StudicsinworkacrossthccurTict.lum.tha explore 

the links between 'work' and 'craff. are compalib.e wi.h .h.s v.cw 

Siudcn. aUi.udes .o the curriculum, .o schoolwork. and .o work m general Co. Id be 

transformed by a well -cone e.ved and inlegraled course of study of ih.s k.nd. 

Studies in Work Across the Curriculum 

In .his section I centre discussion on the education of children in middle .o late 
adolescence: s.mienis nearing or passing .he minimum school lcav.ng age in most 
English-speaking countries. Al.hm.gh my approach to the top.c suggcs.s some 
broad form of curriculum integration. 1 am no. advoca.ing .he abol.uon of subject 
boundariesor a totally in.egn.tcd curr.cu.um: .he loss of the subject ^c.a1.«U.on 
of teachers at .h.s level is probably greater than the ga.ns to be made horn a fully 
integrated curriculum (see Lawton. 1^3; Pring, 1976; Reynolds and Sk.lbcck. 
,976) Nor am 1 urging major changes in what schools do or m the knowledge .hey 
convey; ra.hcr 1 am simply suggesting that senior schools m^uoncenc of.hnr 
task inaslighllydiffcreni^ay.Whallamadvocalingisthat st.id.es m work across 
U,c curriculum' should become a broad organising idea for the senior secondary 
school a major .heme lo be pursued as a curriculum goal .hat wj link what 
Berns, in calk "the unco-nmonsense knowledge of the school and the conunon- 
L W know.cdge..hceverydayconu.n.n.tyknow.edEe-ofpup,s.the.rfam.he S: ind 

peer groups (1975). Recent experiences in education suggest that wc need lo trc.d 
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cautiously in pursuingan integration of this kind. Bcmslcin argues that four criteria 
need lobe met if schools arc to have a culture in which both staff and pupils retain 
a sense purpose. In summary these four conditions arc as follows: 

I. ihcrcmustbcconscnsusaboutlhcinicgraiingidcaanditmustbcvcrycxplicif 
I. the nature of the linkage between the integrating idea and the knowledge to 
be coordinated must also be coherently spelled out; 

3. a committee system of staff may have to be set up to create a sensitive feed- 
back system; 

4. without clear criteria of evaluation, neither teacher nor taught has any means 
to consder the significance of what is learned, nor any means to judge the 
pedagogy. 6 

Considered in the light of experience in a variety of versions of 'open plan' 
cdiicationatdiffcrcntTasmanianprimaryandsccondaryschools(Corson,Mcrring- 
lon and Wcnn, 1986) Bernstein's warnings arc powerful and impressively accurate 
Where his conditions arc met, staff and pupils do have a clear sense of time, place 
and purpose. Elsewhere, where one ormorcof the conditions arc missing, teaching 
learning and evaluation all suffer from vagueness about what is to be done in the 
school and how. 

Denis Lawton (1983) suggests a possible committee structure to facilitate 
school-based curriculum planning. He mentions three levels of decision-making- 
a director of studies committee; departmental committees; and a committee of the 
who c teaching stafT. I believe, though, that we can go much further in developing 
studies in work across the curriculum'. In this instance we can address several 
problem arcasatoncc inour school planning: the 'education for work* nccdsof the 
students; the need for a school-lcvcl policy in 'education for work'; the need to 

promote workcxpericnccforalluindlhcnccdlomakclhcschooliLsclfmorcorganic 
to i Hie community in which it is set. The current move in many places to develop 
cflcctivc Schools Councils for all schools (Wcnn, 1986) relates to Bernstein's four 
conditions.cspecially his third point. These bodies forcurriculum planning and for 
school management generally arc far more involved in the education process than 
arc the 'boards of governors' that have been common in sonic places. The task of 
a School Council is to assist the school executive wherever possible with educa- 
tional policy-making and planning. If we expand Bernstein's committee concept in 
point 3 to include in curriculum discussion teachers, students and the parcnu.l 
communuy man active relationship, then hisolhcrthrcc points become an essential 
rmmc of reference within which the School Council might operate. In the senior 
secondary sclux,l a democratic organisation of this kind could find fulfilment of its 
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curriculum purpose in ihc lask of coordinating studies in work across Ihc curricu- 
lum. Furthcrdctailsarcouisidcihc scope of discussion here. Guidance of a practical 
kind for councilor schoolcurriculuni policy groups may be found in the curriculum 
matrix planning advocated by Lawton (1983). My concern here is with the kinds of 
questions that curriculum planners in this or any area should ask in designing their 
proposals. 

A.V. Kelly (1986) bypasses the rationalist questions that arc often asked about 
school subjects: what subjects have a right to a place on the curriculum; or, what 
subject content should we be aiming to transmit to pupils? He also bypasses the 
polilician'sandcconomisfsqucslions: what economic valucoruschaslhctcaching 

of this subject; or, what is its vocational potential? Instead he asks very different 
questions: what formsofdevclopmcnicansubjccixlorthcmcx.orworkcxpencncc 

x] promote- and how can we justify its inclusion in the curriculum in these 
educational terms? For Kelly it is not the kinds of knowledge that matter; he places 
priority instead on the kinds of engagement with knowledge that arc promoted by 
engaging in given curricular activities 

Kelly borrows from Raymond Williams (1958) the idea that education's task is 
to anticipate cultural change, a form of development that links directly with 
development at the personal level. I think we can conclude that initiating into a 
worthwhile form of life will certainly require a preparation forcultural change and 
the development of the personal strengths that arc needed at least to understand, if 
nottocontributcio.culiural improvement. Educating in order to promote these two 
kinds of development was a major thrust of Dewey's philosophy so it is not 
surprising that it enters pointedly into discussion here. Wc do well to think first 
about 'competencies', then, or 'potentials for development', in planning a curricu- 
lum for studies in work. 

The following checklis' of competencies is one that is already in use in schools 
for overlaying on curriculum proposals. Clearly these competencies relate directly 
to 'education for work'; this means that they arc also central to education in general 
since the former, as I have argued, is a part of the latter. The competencies fall into 
twogroups First there isasclofcompclcncicsassocialcd with learning to converse, 
read write and calculate. Second there is a set of competencies that depends 
considcrablyonthcprioracquisilionoflhcfirstscl.Thislislisborrowcdfrcclyfrom 

a curriculum document (Schools Board, '986 pp. 22-23). It may be helpful for 
readers to know that the list was compiled by principals, senior staff and tertiary 
affiliates (including the author) from allthc senior secondary collcgesofTasmania. 
It therefore represents an amalgamation of views from across the curriculum of 
upper secondary education; it encapsulates the kinds of developmental aims that 
schooling at this level is widely thought to pursue. 
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Prior Competencies 

acquiring Information 

This includes listening accurately and critically looral presentations; using data from 
computer information systems; identifying the main ideas from print and graphic 
material as well as from film, television and radio presentations; reading different kinds 
of fiction and non- fiction; observ ing and recording practical experiences. 

conveying information 

This includes talking and writing for particular purposes; using a rangcof media to tell 
a story or present factual information; using models tocxplainidcas;dcnionslrating the 
difference between major ideas and less important ones; and doing a|] ihese for a range 
of audiences. 

apphing logical processes 

This includes inferring from observations, analysing and interpreting information, 
calculating number relationships and values, solving practical and theoretical prob- 
lems, forming hypotheses, anticipating and predicting consequences, identifying as- 
sumptions and evaluating requirements. 

undertaking practical tasks as an individual 

This involves choosing, planning and organising a range of tasks, including those dial 
require a range of physical dexterity and seeing them through to completion without 
supervision. 

undertaking practical tasks as a member of a group 

This includes activities similar to those above with cmphas:s on cooperation, negotia- 
tion and leadership. 
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making judgments and decisions 

This includes identifying alternatives, evaluating evidence and ideas, selecting appro- 
priate courses of aciion. 

working creatively 

This includes the ability to use ideas and materials inventively - rccombining ideas to 
meet new si tuations and con lexis, ex trapping bey ond what has been given explicitly. 
These creative activities should not be rcsincicd to aru drama and music. 



Dependent Competencies 



act autonomously 



by displaying initiative. sclf-confiJcncc ani control, resilience and entrepreneurial 
skill across a range of human activities. 



act responsibly 

by considering how actions will affect others as well as oneself, being tolerant or firm 
when appropriate, and valuing democratic processes. 

show care and concern for other people 

by being sensitive to the thoughts and feelings of others, respecting different opinions 
and ways of doing things, being friendly and helpful, being able to express love and 
affection. 

consider questions of beliefs and values 

by examining how ideas and actions reflect beliefs, giving careful consideration to 
personal, individual and group values in all aspects of experience. 
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These competencies have clear relevance across ihe full range of human 
activities. Graduates from a form of schooling thai managed locquipall its students 
with all of these competencies would be welcome as beginners in any work or non- 
work environment. Reading over them 1 am reminded of the kind of education that 
was practised for Ihe leisured classes of earlier ccnlurics whose aim was to make 
the student 'agreeable company' or 'socially acceptable 1 . The list would also 
overlap considerably with a list compiled by a Marcus Aureus or an Aquinas or 
a Socrates. If these competencies do seem historically conservative then perhaps 
there isa message in that fact: our views about what is needed in a desirable member 
of civilised society arc reasonably stable and enduring ones (like our views about 
what constitutes 'classical music 1 ); there is a certain 'canon 1 of socially necessary 
human competencies thai arc only subject to slight variation across lime, not 
wholesale change or even much supplementing. 

Schooling today, thoughts not much directed toeducating the leisured classes. 
These competencies arc still essential ones but the context of their application in 
education haschanged and ischanging. If wcacccptthat 'initiation into work as part 
of a worthwhile form of life 1 is a task for education, then sludics in work across the 
curriculum will give attention to the meaning and place of work in that worthwhile 
form of life; it will, 1 suggest, promote a view of work as craft. Suggested below arc 
practical strategics, in no special order, thai might be effective in reaching these 
aims: 

1 . Sludics in work across thccurriculum could emphasise work skills rathcrihan 
job skills; the lisl of competencies above gives a practical guide here. The task 
of fi nding and mastering what iscommon to work, rather than what is specific 
to 'a job*, will inevitably help the discover)' of the meaning and place of work 
in a worthwhile form of life. A good starting point might be an explicit 
investigation by teachers and students of incompetencies listed above: how 
do they relate to Ihe work setting? 

2, Programmcscould be student-centred and individualist. Forcxamplc, the 'No 
Kidding* project in the Post Sixteen Centre at the University of London 
Institute of Education seeks to involve groupsof young people actively in 1 he 
development of curriculum materials; it produces a scries of photographic 
exhibitions and related texts based on students 1 work; it runs a cultural cvcnl 
on the theme of 'Livelihoods 1 and develops video programmes on the same 
the me. There is a need to give individual student capacities and interests more 
weight at this level as the curriculum begins to reflect career aspirations and 
cultural factors. Jim Walker in Chapter 15 gives a clear lead; he recommends 
that negotiation between teachers and students be the basis of curriculum 
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planning in Ihis area. 

Programmes could explore ihc context of work by case study with groups 
engaged in activities thai might provide partial answers to the following 
questions : where does work fit in the scheme of things? what place docs 
remuneration play?can v/orkbc separated from the constraintsof lime, venue, 
duration and intensity that affect it? is it always enjoyable? A purpose for 
including this hist question is to avoid selling students up for possible 
disillusionmcntand defeat lhaimighlcome when the realilicsof work turnout 
to be rather different from the idealized view of work that is often passed on 
in schools and among peer groups. Work experience programmes could also 
do much to head off false impressions about the world of work. In Chapter 16 
William Taylor discusses student expectations about work: after a period of 
c xposurc to work many young people find even the most men ial form s of work 
to be preferable to the indignity of being treated as children in schools. 
Programmes could include counselling, group discussion sessions, role play 
activities and simulation games examining the non-remunerative rewards to 
be gained from work: for example, the opportunities for social intercourse and 
its related benefits; rcllcctivc pleasures; the sense of mastery and achieve- 
ment; the sense of service; the feeling of responsibility etc. All these things 
arc close to the dynamic interests that occupy adolescent talk and meld their 
relationships; not to have them in the curriculum is to outlaw from schools a 
chief ingredient of adolescent lifestyle. 

The place of work experience receives special attention from Wanda 
Korndorffcr in Chapter 18. What we know about work experience and 
transition education is so far largely negative: we arc beginning to know what 
not to do. In Chapter 7 1 recommended the incorporation of work experience 
for all in secondary schools, an undertaking that requires deliberate policy 
change at the system level. The Ontario Ministry of Education gives a lead 
with an explicit policy providing guidelines for work experience (1984). To 
achieve the curriculum aim that is introduced in this present chapter, work 
experience could highlight interaction with workers who arc themselves 
craftsmen and who offer an example of craflmanship in practice. This means 
a more careful matching in future of students with workers and work sellings; 
it means paying more attention to cducat : Mial factors and to questions of 
competency development than is probab y paid now. Specifically, recrea- 
tional workers and unconstrained occupational workers have an important 
place as exemplars in any work experience programme; the nature of the work 
isof less importance educationally than the developmental experience given 
to students by engaging in it. 
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6. Programmes in work experience might advance the posiiion thai the way in 
which work activities are carried out in communities provides an organising 
principle for approaching the particular community under study. 

7. Programmes in work experience need not begin and end in the school. 
Adolescent attitudes to school arc often so restricting that very 1 iule of value 
about the real world (of work) can be dealt with in the school. The school 
organisation itself shapes the social relations of students and teachers. 
Relations with teachers arc friendly and more equal at a school campor social 
event; this suggests that the divorce between school and non-school can be 
bridged by teachers doing things in the company of students outside of 
schools, not just by sending them off and seeing them again when they return. 
The need is really to take the school into the world of work, not to bring that 
world inside the school. 

8. An organising idea within the ihcnicoPsludicsin work across thccurriculum' 
might link studies of the language of the culture with work experience by 
deliberately expanding the communicative repertoire of students, both its 
lexical range and its functional and contextual applications. The point, value 
and significance of work becomes real to students when they arc able to 
organise the vague ideas that they have about it and link them with language 
which becomes available to them for reflection and interaction. A wide range 
of oral language pedagogies and activities suited to adolescent interests and 
abilities arc available, but they arc rarely used in modem senior secondary 
schools (Corson, 1987). 

A key organising principle in all these recommendations is that the studies 
should be experience-based.. What 1 am advocating is that we try to recapture, in 
our socialisation programmes in 'education for work*, those traits of socialisation 
about work that still occur 'naturally* in agrarian societies. More than this, though, 
and consistent with the complexities of modern societies, experience -based studies 
of work across the curriculum will allow young people to view work from the 
different knowledge perspectives that a broad school curriculum offers. These 
studies v, ill inevitably introduce the satellite social problems of work that provide 
constraints different from those of time, venue, duration and intensity: thcalicna- 
lion of worker from worker; the maintenance of group motivation from within the 
group; difficulties in communication; inter-group conflicts; technological change; 
and the morality of engaging in certain kinds of work (sec Colin Wringc in Chapter 
3). From thcircxpcricnccofwork and the proccsNCsof education thalaicbascd upon 
it, young people can be edged to the conclusion that our exudations of work differ 
according to the |xTspcctivcs through which uc view it. 
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Key Issues for School Policy and Curriculum 

In Chapter 1 5 Jim Walkcrargucs lhai youlh cultures in ihc secondary school selling 
prov idc a foundation on which 10 build a curriculum in work. Adolcsccnl problems 
relating lo work and ihc world of work can be bcucr understood by teachers who 
arc familiar with the various youth cultures that exist in schools. This is not to say 
that problems arc markedly different from youlh culture lo youlh culture; Walker's 
claim is a lesser one: the perspective lhal individuals have on problems rclalcd to 
work will be coloured by ihcir culiural allegiance and will be belter understood by 
outsiders familiar with lhai culiural perspective. He identifies key educational 
questions in coming to understand youlh cullurcs and in developing a coherent 
curriculum thai responds todiffcrences in cultural bclicfsand practices. In pari ihcrc 
is a need to address both ihc perceived and ihc real problems of students. He lakes 
up the idea lhal studies in work across the curriculum may provide an avenue to 
successful policy development in education for work. 

As examples of youlh cultures, operating at the borders between school and 
work \ Walker draws on two ethnographic studies: the one looking ai boys in a youlh 
culture styled 4 the footballers'; and ihc olhcrlookingatgirlsinayouihcullurcslylcd 
•ihc troublemakers'. He finds lhal ihc members of ihcsc youlh cullurcs possess a 
wealth or knowledge and experience of real work situations, commonsense 
knowledge lhal contrasts markedly with the obscure knowledge of work located in 
teacher cullurcs. He recommends the crcauon of curricul urn 1 touchstones' between 
teachers and pupils, and between pupils and work. These touchstones, for Walker, 
arc points whcrcdiffcrcnlcultural bcxlicsofknowlcdgecomc together; thcyprovidc 
avenues of communication across pupil and teacher cullurcs lhal can be based on 
ihc sharing of problems, interest experiences and standards of behaviour. The 
central mclhod Walker recommends is negotiation: making deals with studcnis 
aboul solving mutual problems and acling upon ihcm. He offers five steps towards 
curriculum development of this kind. 

In Chapter 16 William Taylor looks al developmental needs lhal individual 
students have in making the transition from school to work. He outlines changes in 
ihc praclicc and the conception of vocational counselling lhal have occurred in 
rcccnl decades; ihcrc has been an overdue move away from the ritualistic practices 
of earlier limes lhal allcmplcd to match square pegs lo square holes. He traces the 
impacl on schools of 'careers education', translated to Britain from ihc Unilcd 
Stales in the early 1970s (sec Robert Sherman in Chapter 6), and ihc development 
of the Schools Council Careers Education and Guidance Project. As in the Unilcd 
Stales there have been difficulties in matching the careers education ideology, as 
il operates in schools, with ihc realities of ihc world of work. Taylor concludes his 
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first scclion wilh a pica thai ihc genuine need for individual guidance and 
counselling of children in schools nol be overlooked by educationists concerned 
wilh the wider issues of education for work. 

Taylor's second scclion examines ihc criteria that people have for judging 
quality of working life and ihe ways lhai education can help satisfy these criteria. 
His conclusion, from a broad study of the sociological evidence, is that schools do 
best for their students if they equip them wilh the range of competencies that arc 
considered desirable acquisitions by educators wherever they may be. He links 
these competencies with Bloom's concept of 'mastery learning' [an approach to 
syllabus design in the secondary school that has had a wide impact on the 
realignment of certification procedures by accrediting authorities in several 
Australian Stales). Taylor concludes by making a number of recommendations for 
policy, research and practice in education. 

In discussing Bloom's 'mastery learning 1 Taylor makes the point that a serious 
problem is arising in societies where generations of compulsory schooling have 
produced more skilled people than there arc roles for them to perform. This is a 
siluaiion closely related to that addressed by Ivan Snook in Chapter 17: there arc 
many who blame schools for nol equipping enough sludcnLs with the skills needed 
for employment, who argue that schools should be blamed for unemployment and 
that teachers should be asked to take a role in eliminating it. Snook argues that 
schools arc in no way responsible for unemployment. Drawing on statistical 
evidence he shows that in developed countries there is no serious mismatch between 
the jobs available and the skills that the unemployed lack. If schools have not caused 
unemployment, Snook asks, can they provide part of the solution to it? He sees 
difficulties here since the things that schools arc able to offer their students may nol 
greatly compensate forolhcr 'prestige' factors in societies lhat act fororagainstjob- 
scckcrs from different social or cultural positions. Jan Branson's chapter on 
'gender' points to one of these factors; high status language is another (Corson, 
I W5). Training in skills may mis", the point. An alternative cu rricul urn in 'education 
for leisure' (sec Chapter 10) is also unsatisfactory as a possible direction for 
schooling; "it reflects a cynical neglect of the social situation of the unemployed". 
Snook is nol prepared to dismiss vocational education courses as lightly, however. 
They do give a lead to teachers about what to offer in schools because of factors in 
their broad appeal to students: vocational couiscs arc active; they arc relevant to 
student inclinations and hopes; and they integrate commonsense knowledge with 
school knowledge. 

There arc lessons for teachers planning any form of curriculum activity in what 
I van Snook has to say. In the context of 'education (or work\ though, his points can 
be noted and applied especially to programmes of work experience: he mentions the 
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near irrelevance lo real learning of direct instruction; he stresses the need foi 
children to have a rich engagement in activities if they are to acquire trails ihought 
desirable by people outside schools; and he advises teachers to find ways to excite 
and challenge the young, even while presenting them with a curriculum thai must 
inevitably pay attention lo conservative educational virtues, 

In Chapter 18 Wanda Korndorffcr uses Held work studies to uncover ihc 
strengths and weaknesses of training for work programmes thai are aimed specifi- 
cally al young people among the 'at risk' group. She begins by examining ihe 
theoretical assumplionsonwhici 'transition education' is based. Iloffcrsa response 
to a crisis of capitalism. The cmp> asis on equipping *al risk* students with easily 
learned and barely relevant 'skills' in senior secondary schr > ; and technical 
colleges thinly disguises the real intention of such programr the inculcation of 
social discipline. Korndorffcr's interpretation of the social mechanisms preparing 
socially marginal children for alienating manual work lakes us full circle, back lo 
the disunctions made inChapler I between meaningful work on theone hand, which 
is desirable, contributes to self-respect and is part of a worthwhile form of life, and 
constrained labour on the other. Transi lion education attempts lo initiate most of its 
graduates into the latter. 

In her second section Korndorffcr examines transition education programmes 
in practice. The programmes she discusses arc typical of programmes of ;his kind 
tried in various countries: ihcy arc neither outstanding nor poor examples of 
practice. While there is some encouragement in her findings for some of ihc 
activities of these courses (notably the kinds of engagement in real -life even is that 
Ivan Snook asks teachers in schools lo give more attention lo) h:r general 
conclusions arc not encouraging for courses of this kind. Transition-to-work and 
other stop-gap programmes do not adequately cater to the perceived needs of the 
clients or lo the educational criteria that the programmes ignore, When training of 
this kind is conducted away from education it serves purposes that are other than 
the purposes of education: the needs of the stale; the needs of employers; the needs 
of the instrumentalities that grow in power through mounting the programmes; and 
the narrow political aims of government. A straightforward conclusion seems 10 
arise from these latter chapters by Snoox and KomdOrffcr: if training for work is 
necessary for young people, then it needs lo be integrated into a school curriculum 
llial has education as its goal. 
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Building on Youth 
Cultures in the 
Secondary Curriculum 1 

by Jim Walker 



Introduction: A View of Work, Culture and the Curriculum 

Work fits differently into different ways of life, or cultures. !l is unlikely that a 
perspective on work can be understood adequately in isolation from the complex 
cultural whole of which it is a pari. If this is so, then our approach to curriculum 
development needs to recognise that adequate understanding of students 1 perspec- 
tives on work, and suitable assistance to students in the problems Ihcy face in this 
part of their lives, requires some understanding of their cultures. 

Di ffcrcnt cultures nolon ly contain different perspectives on work, but these per- 
spectives arc related to distinct problems concerning work and personal life, 
requiring different solutions. Indeed, it is fruitful to view a culture as a problem- 
solving repcrtoi re wh ich has developed out of the historical experience of the group 
in dealing with its environment, and which is adapted by individuals to their own 
particular circumstances (Walker 1987d). Individuals sharing the same culture not 
only vary in their personalities and abilities, but arc assigned different social roles 
(for instance sex/gender roles), and so may differ in their work orientations and 
problems. Within one culture, malcsand females may have different perspectives 
on work, indeed distinct subcultures, but these need to be understood in relation to 
each other. 

Differences between cultures arc not complete or absolute. They frequently 
occur simultaneously with some overlapping of perspective and with shared 
problems in school and work, and Ihcy can change. Thus we need to view cultures 
dynamically: Ihcy arc internally complex, they interact, and Ihcy may be open to 
reconstruction (Walker 19K7d). 

Cultural overlap derives from the material context shared by groups with 
different cultures. For instance, changes in the economy and in employment to 
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which people respond differently arc nevertheless die common origin of many of 
their diverse problems. Indeed they arc widely shared basic problems which arc 
mediated through complex social relationships which form the context to which 
particular cultures arc responses. Similarly, the education system within which 
teacher and pupils must address the problems of their students is a common context 
within which to develop educational solutions. 

The problems a person faces also vary according to the person's age. Given a 
dynamic, problem solving view of culture, this means dial cultures arc to a large 
extent age-specific. In the secondary school, for example, tcachcrscncounlcr youth 
cultures, which combine ethnic, scx-gcndcr t social class, recreational and other 
elements in response-repertoires more or less adapted to the problems perceived by 
young people. Here there arc four key educational questions. First, how real arc 
these perceived problems? For example, arc migrant groups a real or an imagined 
thrcatlo the employment prospccisofalrcady established groups? Second, arc ihcrc 
other real problems facing students which arc not perceived by them? For example, 
arc students aiming at apprenticeships in traditional blue collar occupations aware 
of how they might be affected bychanges in the labour markct?Third,howcffcclivc 
arc youth cultures as resources for handling thcproblcms facing young people? For 
example, do the cultures of groups of working class girls provide an adequate set 
of responses to the problems of employment and family life ihey arc likely to face? 
Fourth, how docs one youth culture enhance or constrain the options available to 
young people in other cultures? For example, do some of the "macho masculine" 
youth cultures prevalent among boys in secondary schools adversely affect the 
chanccsofpositivc learning anddcvclopmcntof other boys and girls whose cultures 
arc dominated and subordinated by the "macho 1 ' cultures? 

Any attempt to develop a curriculum orientation to "the world of work" will 
need to address these questions. Above all, if it is to succeed in a context of cultural 
diversity, it will need to take account of both similarities and differences between 
cultures, of shared and unshared problems, and find a way of developing a coherent 
curriculum which ncvcrthclcssdocs not obi;cureorignorcthccomplcxilics(Walkcr 

1988c). 

Teachers, of course, have their variouscullural backgrounds loo (Conncll 1985). 
These become mixed in with their shared gcncnil professional culture (Hargrcavcs 
1980) and the specific slaffroom cultures of teachers of humanities, mathematics, 
the natural and social sciences, and so on (Ball & Laccy 1980). Moreover, just as 
pupil cultures arc related to wider ethnic and class cultures, teacher cultures arc 
related to wider cultures in the arts a^d sciences, the educational system, and 
government bureaucratic! (Bernstein 1977). Like the youth cultures of students, 
teacher cultures have their perspectives on work, deriving from the problems and 
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conicxisof the work teachers understand and have to perforin. Teachers need lobe 
aware of how their perspectives on work relate to those of ihcir students. 

In this context, two major problems face teachers. First, there is the problem of 
cffcetivclyaddrcssingsludcnls' cultural pcrspcclivcsaslhcscarcplayaloul in daily 
life and as, in the minds of students, they link present realities with future 
possibilities and personal aspir. lions. Solutions to this problem require the devel- 
opment of intcrcukural understanding, a precondition for tackling the second 
problem, which is to develop educational strategies which can maximise students ' 
employment options and promote desirable change in students' perspectives on 
work. I suggest that the solution to this problem requires addressing both the 
perceived and the real problems of students. Furthermore, the curriculum needs to 
take into account all these problems in as coherent a way as possible. One aspect 
of a coherent curriculum relevant to the world of work might well be the study of 
work across the curriculum (Corson 1985a). 

To illustrate this cultural approach to curriculum development, I shall draw on 
two ethnographic studies of the transition from school to paid employment, 
unemployment, and domestic work: studies of groups of girls (Moran 1988) and 
boys (Walker 1987a, 1987b, 1988a. 1988b, 1988c). Both studies employed an 
approach to the study of culture whichcmphasiscsproblem-soiving activity and the 
dynamic relations between different cultures. 

Example 1: "The Footballers" 

"The footballers" were a group of boys in an Australian polycthnic inner-urban 
single sex school in the early to mid 1980s. They represented a particular form of 
"Aussie' male youth culture, placinga prcm ium on rugby f jlball; Ihcy formed the 
backbone of the senior grade rugby union teams, and at every opportunity played 
"touch" football (rugby league with touching substituted for tackling) at school. 
They conUQllcd the largest and best section of the school grounds, and when they 
moved around they expected others to make way. Rugby league, their preferred 
game, is bound up with traditional Australian working class culture in thcarca. Most 
footballers were of Anglo-Saxon-Celtic (ASC), or^Aussic" backgrounds. 

'The footballers" were at the lop of a youth culture hierarchy, selling lli^ 
"agenda", as ii were, for other boys. To be accepted by them, others had to develop 
the capacity lo trade real or mock physical violence, jokes and insults, and overtly 
to reject non- Aussie values. Footballer culture placed a strong emphasis on 
mobility - preferably by car on evenings and weekends— moving from one pub or 
club to another as the fancy arose, striking aggressive postures lo other males, and 
performing ostentatious displays or conducting propositioning raids on females— 
"h uniing". 
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Short-term goals, especially "having a good lime wjih your males", took 
precedence. Assertive masculinity worked as a repertoire of solutions loshorWcrm 
problems of |>crsonal identity, self-esteem ar.d legitimation of one's actions in very 
concrete practical contexts involving eating, drinking, moving, relations with 
females and, as the post-school years went by, the pressures of working life. 

Although footballer culture was far removed from the professional cultures of 
teachers and from mostoflhccontcnt of the formal curriculum, the footballcrgro up 
was not alienated from school. Bee 'use the school recognised and celebrated their 
sporting prowess, the footballers had ample opportunity for short term reward and 
status at school. Teachers used sport as a bridge to youth culture and largely 
succeeded in establishing reasonably good relationships with these boys, whose 
competitiveness transferred to the classroom and provided some motivation for 
perseverance with the culturally alien contents of much of the curriculum. The 
footballers, at least around the age of sixteen, tended to accept teachers 1 credential- 
ist arguments for the necessity of gaining a School Certificate to enhance employ- 
ment prospects. 

Such competitive and credential!^ motives, however, were educationally 
limited by the short term orientation of the traditional working class culture of the 
area, and so ASC footballers tended to aspire to little more than the kind of 
employment they saw around them, what had been achieved by their fathers, for 
example. In the long run, this limited ihcircmploymcnl flcxibMi:, and thcircarning 
prospects in a changing labour market. The only exceptions to mis were non-ASC 
members of the footballer group whose family backgrounds, reflecting immigrant 
ethnic culture, provided them with higher aspirations. These boys, by gaining entry 
into the culturally dominant footballer group, achieved higher youth social status, 
but were not restricted by the short-term perspective on work. Thus at the age of 
twenty onc f ASC footballers remained in occupations similar to those of their 
parents, and continued to live in the area, while non-ASCs hadmovedoutof the area 
to higher status occupations. 

Footballer culture contrasted strongly with the culture of another group of boys, 
"the Greeks", whose family backgrounds stimulated them to stay longer at school, 
to seek the \ i igher School Ccrti f icatc, and to go on to higher education or to establish 
their own businesses. By the age of twenty one, "the Greeks 11 were becoming very 
successful in their ambitions; and many of the footballcrs f who had looked down 
on t hem at school, were cither envious of their achievements or expressed the wish 
Llml they had themselves workod harder and persisted longer at school. 

iCxatnpte 2: "The Troublemakers" 

"the troublemakers" t nmpnscd two giuups uf ^irls in an Australian polyclinic 
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inner-urban coeducational school in Ihc cariy lo mid 1980s. They were often 
described by icachcrs and olhcr girls as "troublemakers", "dummies , ralbags 
"sluls" and ' moles". They were generally antagonistic lo olhcr girls ihcy regarded 
as "goodie-goodies". Thci r main inlcrcsl was in ailracting boys; indeed talking and 
worrying about boys was iheir major prcoccupaiion. Girls without slcady boy- 
friends spent a lol of lime plolling how lo mccl "Mr Righl"; while lho.se wilh 
boyfriends consianlly grappled wilh disappointments at the hands or males and 
aeoniscd over sex. Olhcr major concerns were closely rclalcd: dress, ha.rslylc, 
make-up, weight, and so on. The girls came from a varicly of ethnic backgrounds, 
although ihc smaller group was cnlircly ASC. 

Family cihnic differences had a pronounced influence on the girls relationships 
with males The non-ASC girls went out only wilh non-ASC boys, and would nol 
asscx:iaicwiihboys(ASCa.Kinon-ASC)whomlhcyrcgardcdasbcncaihthcm.lx>ys 

who were not well prcscnicd; or likely lo be in trouble with ihc law; less well-off; 
less likely lo have carsor much money lo spend. When ihcir parents knew of ihcir 
outings with boys.lhc non-ASC girls were usually chaperoned. R>r the Turkish and 
Lebanese girls in particular, slcady , inlimalc relationships wilh boys were generally 
impossible. The families of all non-ASC girls expccicd ihcm lo Ixj "good girls , 
whichmeanlrciaininglhcirvirginiiyandshowing' , ladylikc"bch a viour,suchasnol 

swearing, smoking or wearing sexually provocative clothes. Wilhin lim.ls, how- 
ever Ihcsc girls tried to look "sexy", finding it gave ihcm a greater choice among 
males All girls were prepared lo place a much higher short-lcrm premium on llie.r 
relationships wilh n .ales lhan were olhcr girls in the school, and would downgrade 
their participalion in schoolwork accordingly. Thus, in contrast lo the fooiba lers, 
some of whose preferred acliviiics were integrated inlo "official' school l.lc. to 
maintain ihc preferred acliviiics of Ihcir cullurc these girls risked confl.ci w.ih 
leachcrs. punislnnenl. and failure lo get their School Ccrtificaic to a much greater 
cxicnl lhan olhcr girls. 

This was linked lothcir relationships wilh males at school. Allhongh they were 
nol inlc.esied in males of ihcir own age as potential boyfriends, preferring older 
boys ihcy were friendly with an equivalent group of male "troublemakers at 
school and u iih other people I mm different forms who shared their interests .They 
had much less mobility and independence lhan males al their own school and lhan 
"ihc footballers". 

Schoolwork. rules and icachcrs' dircclivcs were rcscnled and often rejected 
when ihcy prevented Ihc girls from talking with each olhcr . The g.rls spenl their days 
at school finding places where ihcy could talk and smoke. In the playground ihcy 
were attracted lo.U.c fence where lK>ys drove past in "holicd up" cars. Moreover 
especially for ? iris from ihc mosl reslriclivc families (Turkish, Lebanese and 
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Portuguese), a major reason for iruanling was lotakc up opporlunilicslo mcciboys. 
Their youth cuUurc, oriented loall^ 

in the girls 1 rejection of school and, in Uirn , in thci r rcjcciion by ihc school and other 
pupils who were more disposed to conformily. The sexual stigma implied by "slut" 
and "mole 11 , therefore, combined with "troublemaker" in the girls 1 case. The 
culture's rejection of school in pursuit of males was met with a condemnation of the 
culture as a way of life inappropriate for female students in particular. 

Their relations with boys, however, were fraught with ambiguity and tension. 
Espcciall y in the non-ASC girls 1 case, their male counterparts maintained a double 
standard, distinguishing between girls whom they wanted tomarry, whoshould be 
ladylike virgins,andgirlsth-y wanted lo have'Tun" with, who were "sexy" and less 
inhibited, more likely lo be "troublemakers". The girls then fcllplaced in a position 
where they had to meet bolh standards. Thc> would fail lo attract or would lose a 
boyfriend if they did not fulfil ihc "sexy" standard; they would not be acceptable 
fo» marriage if they lost their virginity or their reputations as "good girls". Their 
problem was that their boyfriends wanted both. 

Thus for non-ASC girls the female youth subculture was under the dominance 
and contradictory demands of male youth subculture which reflected the double 
slandard of the wider ethnic cultures. Because relationships with males were so 
problematic, the friendship groups functioned as supports for their members* 
attempts to construct and mainiain relationships with males. They would close 
ranks behind a mcmbci who was competing with another girl foramale'sallcnlion, 
and they constantly discussed each other's problems with boys, trying collectively 
lo work out solutions. 

Whereas none of "the footballers" or "ihc Greeks" foresaw problems in the 
rclalion between paid employment and their potential domestic situations, "the 
iroublcmakcrs"did.They regarded marriage, parenting and domestic workas their 
primary role in the future, but many expressed disilhisionmcnl about the role, 
hoping for some economic and personal independence based on full or part-time 
work,°al least for a period. The tensions foreseen arose from two sources, ihc 
complications imposed by the relationship with their future husband, and the 
presumption thai it would be ihc wife who undertook ihc bulk of the parcnuil and 
domestic work. 

Although they had snmciimcs conflicting beliefs about the rclalion between 
school achicvcmcntand job prospects, they were noiconvinccd,givcnihis scenario, 
thai achievement al school mattered much /or them. Their expectations of their 
future were closely lied in wilh their present | rcoccupations willi males. This 
preoccupation was connected wilh ihc girls 1 failure at school, reinforced by what 
lhey|>cricivcdas teachers 1 rcjci" » ion o f ihc worth of ihcir way oflifc. This rein forced 
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their view that working hard al school was not a viable solution for them. 

The careers teacher worked hard to make hisclasscs interesting and "relevant", 
toprovidc an accurate and realistic picture of the options open to the girls when they 
left school. He encouraged the girls to participate in a simulated experience of 
"work life' 1 through drama but, in his words, "The kids who need it most won't 
participate ... they arc just not interested". From the girls' perspective, however, the 
problem was that it did not bile on their problems: "Oh, that's boring stuff, Mr — 
— he's all right, he tries to help us but ... it's boring an' all the goody goodies do 
that ... teachers think they know what's best for us ... I dunno." 

Similarly, although the school curriculum did nothing overtly to reinforce the 
sexual division of labour, the teachers' apparent failure to articulate in any other 
than a negative and judgmental way with the girls' boy-oriented, "troublcnuking" 
culture rein forced the cultural alienation and so helped to furthcrcntrcnch the girls' 
pcrspcctivcon work. Teachers' responses failed to gel at this. In general they were 
perceived by the girls as uncaring, even punitive, labelling the girls as socially and 
sexually deviant. The school failed to come to grips with the fact that the girls' 
perspective on work was deeply embedded in their youth culture and mediated 
through their relationships with boys, other girls, and teachers. It could not be dealt 
with in isolation in careers lessons; it needed lobcconfrontcdholislically across the 
curriculum and in the articulation between teachers' and pupils' cultures. 

The general problem, then, was quite clear. The combination of a sex/gender 
urgency associated with a crucial stage of social and sexual development, with the 
basic desire for a secure identity, self-esteem, and acceptance in an achievable set 
of goals, given the culture in which they were growing up, made them perceive the 
wife/mother role as their only long-term option. They then saw the school as 
irrelevant to strategics for achieving this. Unable to relate positively to the girls' 
cultures as wholes, teachers were unable to devise strategics for helping the girls 
to consider realistically and work towards a wider range of options. 

The point to emphasise here is that a culturally specific perspectiv » >n work is 
largely what underpins the "irrelevance" judgements made by students on school 
and teachers, even when teachers themselves hold a progressive approach to the 
question of gender and work, especially women and work. 

Touchstone: Building a Coherent Curriculum 

Although both "footballer" and "troublemaker" cultures had limitations which 
were recognised sooner or later by the young people, they also contained a wealth 
of knowledge and experience of real work situations, in paid employment and 
domestic work, and of the socio-cnllural relations in which these situations were 
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embedded. Much, indeed often most (especially in the girls* case), of this 
knowledge remained hidden from teachers. A curriculum which builds on youth 
cultures needs to recognise the genuine knowledge embedded in each cultural 
perspective, whether it is held by pupils or teachers. On the other hand, apart from 
credentialism, much of the knowledge of work located in teacher cultures remained 
obscure to or was rejected by the young people who were unable to relate il to their 
own perspectives. 

The educational task, clearly, is to locate those points where different cultural 
bodicsofknowlcdgcconvcrgcand start from there, buildingacohcrcnl curriculum. 
We attempt to locate what we might call touchstone: the ways in which youth 
cultures articulate with each other and with teacher culture, through shared 
problems, interests, experiences and standards of appraisal (Walker 1988b Ch. 6, 
1988c). This will involve a strong component of school -based curriculum develop- 
ment (Reynolds & Skilbeck, 1976; Skilbeck, 1984). Moreover, to incorporate, 
acrossthecurriculum,an approach to "the world of work" which isboth holistic and 
practical will mean emphasising not only points of coherence between teacher and 
student cultures, but touchstone between the "academic" subjects and the teacher 
subcultures in which they arc embedded. The search for touchstone needs to extend 
toihe informal expcricnccsof pupils and their families in workofall kinds, whether 
sponsoredby thcschool (e.g. workcxpcncncc)ornoi(c^. domestic work t parMimc 

employment while at school). Learning about the needs and problems of students 
needs to be supplemented by build ing coherently on what is shared between work 
and schoolwork.That is to say, learning (by teachers and students) and curriculum 
development can proceed through the discovery and extension of the touchstone 
common to different perspectives. Appreciation of touchstone, of what iscommon, 
is a necessary condition for understanding the real significance of cultural differ- 
ences, and for making informed and intelligent decisions about which ones should 
remain and which should change. 

To discover the touchstone, teachers need to understand, concretely, just how 
students' repertoires function in practicc,how they generate particular si ralcgicsfor 
dealing with work and school work (Woods I <>80a). For example, "the troublemak- 
ers" strategies of "switching off, truanting, and talking things over with friends 
resulted from the girls* common preoccupation with males which wasakcy part of 
their perspective on work and schoolwork. Teachers need to understand how such 
problem-solving repertoires and the cultural perspectives reflected in them influ- 
ence students 1 aspirations and their beliefs about the realistic options facing them, 
such as further education, specific employment options, or marriage and parent- 
hood. Especially in the case of girls, there is a need to positively recognise and 
respect the problems for which the cultures are attempted solutions, rather than 
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simply negatively loeondemn behaviour which might be regarded as unacceptable. 
There was an obvious incquily of irealmcnl as between ihc "macho" culture of "the 
footballers" and the "sexy" culture of "the troublemakers". Each culture was in 
large part the outworking of sex/gender problems, but whereas the most assertive 
boys were integrated into UicirSchooIV'officiar life, the most assertive girls were 
not. This no doubt reinforced gender inequities in the world of work. 

The search for touchstone will also mean helping students to learn from each 
other's cultures as well as from teachers. For example, the ASC "footballers" 
eventually realised some of the advantages of the culture of "the Greeks", but this 
came too late, At school they tended to reject the other culture out of hand. In such 
cases teachers might well explore the details of each culture so as to develop 
curricular touchstone and expand the horizons of all students. 

Intcrcultural learning among youth cultures is especially important when the 
problem-solving repertoires of other groups of young people function at their 
expense (Walker 1987b). The "macho" dominance of "footballer" and "Greek" 
cultures limited the learning options of other boys in the school, notably those 
regarded as "poofters". The changing of perspectives, and therefore of aspirations 
and beliefs abouloplions, is more likely when intcrcultural understanding, harmony 
and cooperation is promoted among young people themselves, and they can Icam 
to recognise actual and potential convergences between each other's problems and 
perspectives. (For examples sec Walker 1988a, 1988b Ch.4). Power differentials 
between groups of yc ig people can be positively addressed through the kind of 
learning which leads to cultural change. Such learning starts with touchstone, and 
leads to shared experience and a more cohcicnt curriculum. 

No doubt this sounds all very well, but, it could be asked, is not more required 
than simply learning about each other? The answer depends on the kind of learning 
envisaged, the kind of interpersonal and inter-group processes involved. The stress 
on problem-solving means that both teachers and students need to be active 
participants in determining the course of learning, and of curriculum development 
itself. Tlicy will need to sec how the learning process addresses their problems as 
they understand them. In the process of curriculum development stemming from the 
cultural approach I have been advocating, the central procedure is negotiation 
(Boomer 1982). Within a coherent curriculum, knowledge is built up out of 
touchstone by negotiation. In this process, a degree of cultural convergence is 
achieved, as students' and teachers* cultures arc brought into closer and more 
productive engagement with each other, For there lobe realistic and hard headed— 
in a word, pragmatic—curriculum development, deals will need to be proposed and 
agreed to (Walker 1987c). It is more a mattcrof discussing what each parly wants, 
or is prepared to accept; it involves examining what contribution each party can 
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make towards solving ihc problems and underlying cultural perspectives of all 
pari ics. This undcrsiandi ng becomes ihc basis for a panic ular c urricular coherence . 
Teachers endeavouring lo develop or implement coherent curricula in a practically 
effective way could break this up into five steps: 

1. Find out what the relevant people, i.e. pupils and teachers, regard as their 
problems, cither explicitly through Lhcir own words or implicitly by their 
responses lo situations and by Lhcir more scaled practices. 

2. Given lhcir understanding of what their problems arc, we next ask how they 
sec their options for dealing with them. Can we find out what they think arc 
the available solutions to their problems? 

3. Analyse these accounts of the problems and solutions, to discover how 
coherent arc the various cultural perspectives generating the analysis of 
problems and solutions. Arc there contradictions in the views and practices 
of the people concerned? (Our assumption is that contradictory frameworks 
lead to less effective capacities for producing solutions.) 

4. How do the perceived problems and solutions of one individual or group 
match up with the perceived problems and solutions of other individuals and 
groups? is there any overlap? Any conflict? If so, how much of each, and how 
significant, practically speaking, arc they? 

5. Givcnouranswcrstolhcpreccdingqucslions, how rcalislicand how effective 
arc the problem-solving pcrs|)cclivcs being used by people involved in the 
overall problem-situation? What would have to be changed for the people 
involved lo change their perspectives, in order to change the overall situation? 

These steps should enable us lo recognise the different styles, contexts and 
problem-perspectives implicit in the cultures, including the knowledge of both 
teachers and pupils. 

VVurk Across the Curriculum 

Within such a coherent curriculum, I believe, we should stress die importance of 
individual choice. To enhance it, the prime aim should be for the secondary school 
to provide, through a common curriculum, a broad understanding of the "world of 
work", in all its aspects, relating this to the specific backgrounds and future oplions 
of pupils through school-based developments and applications. Expansion of 
individuals 1 oplions, rather than specific vocational education, should be our 
orientation in gearing die curriculum to M lhc world of work". The basic problem 
facing many girls, for example, is their belief that lhcir oplions arc severely limited, 
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and lhat therefore many of ihcir particular problems cannot be solved, but simply 
have to be "lived with". 

So far as possible, given present crcdcntialist structures and likely future 
modifications of them, introduction of such a "work-orientation" should not be 
confined to a particular curriculum subject. It should be on a holistic basis, across 
the curriculum, at all levels of the school. Obviously certain studies are easier to 
adapt to this orientation than others; but overall coordination of studies is as 
important as adaptation of any particular subject 

There is therefore a parallel between the point about perspectives on "the world 
of work"— that they have to be understood as part of a whole culture and as mediated 
through many responses to school — and the present argument for a holistic 
treatment of work across the curriculum. The greater the coherence across the 
curriculum, provided this is anchored in teacher- student touchstone, the greater its 
anpcai and relevance to students. Confinement of important concerns, needs and 
problems of young people (such as those relating to the world of work) to one school 
subject 1 im its the appeal and relevance of the rest of the curriculum. The alternative, 
working cooperatively towards a coherent curriculum, not only maximises rele- 
vance and problem-solving capacity; it also opens up new possibilities for learning 
and development for both teachers and students. 



This chapter contains extracts from J.C. Walker, School. Workandtht Problems of Young People: 
A Cultural Approach to Curriculum Development . Canberra: Curriculum Development Centre, 
1987. Permission from the Curriculum Development Centre to reprint these extracts is gratefully 
acknowledged .The studies reported in this chapter were conducted with the permission of die New 
South Wales Department of Education. The cooperation of the Department, and the principals, 
teachers and students of the schools is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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School To Work 

by William Taylor 



There is in most countries a long-sianding concern with improving the means 
whereby young people make the transition from school to work, and a history of 
reorganization and reform within the responsible agencies. Until quite rccr uly, 
both as a practical process and as a subject for study, the education -work transition 
has been overwhelmingly in the hands of psychologists, and has been analysed 
principally at the individual level. Such theoretical elaborations as existed were 
rooted in the importance of relating an individual's knowledge, disposition, 
personal needs and possibilities of rendering service to the characteristics of 
particular forms of employment. 

The history of such vocational guidance has been comprehensively reviewed by 
K. Miller el al (1973) who record a move during the 1960s away from the concept 
of vocational guidance, seen simply as the provision of satisfactory job opportuni- 
ties, and towards '*.». on the one hand, the broader concept of helping the individual 
to decide upon the style of life that he wishes to lead, and on the oihfcr the more 
specific purposcoftcachingdccision making skills. The latter is seen as a necessary 
prerequisite for coping with accelerating social change 1 ' (p. 266). 

Other recent trends have included a greater stress on the developmental as 
opposed tc the crisis-oriented nature of guidance; a more :iOn -directive approach, 
calculalcdiocnablcindividiialsioidcniifyandasscssihcirown strengths rathcrlhan 
simply accept advice provided by the Careers Officer or teacher; recognition that 
the skills involved in providing vocational guidance and counselling arc specific 
and important and require training; a wish to offer such guidance to all students, not 
just those following the less academic courses who had hitherto been the chief 
customers of the service; and a recognition (especially on the part of more radical 
critics) of thestrain between a tt clicntccnirctr'anda tt manrjowcrccnircd M approach. 

It would be a mi slake to believe that these ideas arc new. C. Millar (1961) quotes 
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an article by Jones and Hand in the J 938 Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, in which guidance is defined in terms that seem entirely 
contemporary: 

Guidance is coming lo be regarded as the inseparable aspect of the educational 
process that is peculiarly concerned with helping individuals discover their 
needs, assess their potentialities, develop their life purposes, formulate plans 
of action in the service of these purposes and proceed lo their realisation. The 
total teaching process involves both guidance and instruction as these terms 
have commonly been employed in the past, and as inseparable functions. 
Neither can be delegated in any discrete manner lo separate functionaries ... 
ideally, there would be no such thing as a separate or self-contained guidance 
programme. Rather, guidance and instruction would be functioning as insepa- 
rable parts of a unitary educative process. Th^ needs of students would 
constitute the stuff out of which a broadly defined scope would be formulated 
for the school curriculum ... (p.6-7). 

Alongside these modifications to the philosophy and practice of vocational 
counselling, the effects of sociological research have begun to be fcit in discussions 
of the education- work transition. The naivete of viewing this as a process of 4 talent 
matching' of individuals and jobs has come in for criticism. March and March 
(1978) have challenged the theoretical rationality behind the "square pegs for 
square holes" philosophy: 

... the world of work is viewed as consisting of a pool of workers and a pool of 
jobs. Each worker and each job has certain attributes that arc valued by potential 
partners. The pairings of jobs and workers arc such that neither workers nor jobs 
can do better ... (p.435) 

In fact, of course, these perfect market situations do not exist. The possibility 
of substitutions both in respect of workers and of jobs is in many fields of 
employment very high, so high as to give the process of selection ami placement 
a ritualistic rather than realistic character. 

Drawing upon several decades of research on occupational and social mobility, 
and the links thatcxist between achieved educational levclsandtypcsof occupation 
entered, the sociologists have poured scorn on the individualist ideology of 
vocational counselling. Carter (1966) showed that only a third of the boys and half 
of the girls in his sample got jobs of the kind they were asking for. Maizcls (1979) 
found that only one-third of leavers obtained jobs that reflected their own 
aspirations. Commenting upon these, and other similar findings, Roberts (1977) 
argues: 
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To predict the type of work that a school leaver will obtain, the relevant 
information concerns not what he would ideally like to do f but his educational 
qualifications and to a lesser extent the occupational status of his parents, 
together with the local job opportunity structure (p.3). 

On ihis reading aspirations were best understood "not as preliminaries to decisive 
occupational choices, but as products of anticipatory socialization" (p.5). 

Even in icrmsof its predominating individualislclhos.carcercducalion has been 
criticised for its failure to lake individual needs into account. On the basis of their 
study of the transition from school to work, Hill and Scharff (1976) found that: 

Whether there is a person responsible for 'careers* within the school or not > we 
found no one in any of the schools who thought systematically about the 
connection of work and the psychological meanings of a given job or occupa- 
tion with the stage of development, with opportunities for growth, and with 
inner needs and resources of an individual student (p-268). 

The work of guidance counsellors has for a long time been regarded with 
suspicion, especially by those committed to comprehensive forms of secondary 
cducationandlheabolilion of streaming and tracking. In the wordsof P. Taylor and 
Musgrove(1969): 

The spread of counselling in our schools is one of the most potentially sinister 
features of the contemporary educational scene. It can become a device for 
restoring a teacher despotism which other forces have eroded -As more children 
of limited ability slay on in English schools beyond ihc statutory leaving age, 
we can expect to sec an army of counsellors employed to cool ihcm out (p. 1 1 ). 

Therehas been recently a considerable vogue in sociological analysesthat trace 
the connection - or, in terms popularized by Bowles and Gintis (1976) the 
"correspondence" - between the regime and values experienced and imbibed in 
schools, and the attitudes and behaviour consistent with occupancy of particular 
statuses in the adult world. An emphasis upon such "correspondence" has become 
the hallmark of those who find the educational and social arrangement of a 
contemporary capitalist society repugnant, and who wish by dcmocra«ic> extra- 
parliamentary or, in some cases, even violent means to overthrow existing 
structures in favourofwhal usually lurnsoul to be vaguely conceived arrangements 
consistent with highly personal millcnarian interpretations of Marxism. 

It is a pity that the debate on these matters has now acquired, at least in some 
places, such a strongly ideological character. It is surely possible to demylhologize 
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the rhetoric of careers preparatory and 10 recognize the realities of working life in 
an industrialized and urbanized class society characterized by a division of labour, 
without becoming an cxponcntof revolutionary change. For sonic radicals, the fact 
that society is unable to offer to all its youth a personally enriching as well as 
materially rewarding occupational future is a matter of grave moral concern. For 
conservatives, the impracticability of meeting the likely aspirations and expecta- 
tions generated by belter quality education is seen as a threat to social stability and 
orderly reform. Both radicals and conservatives who make judgements upon these 
matters arc for the most pan drawn from that narrow spectrum of society which has 
indeed learned to entertain large expectations of personal fulfilment through work. 
Unfortunately for the radical, fortunately for the conservative, it seems that a large 
proportion ofouryoungpcoplehavenot. Inslcadthcypossessrcasonably "realistic' 1 
expectations about what working life has to offer. In the words of a recent study: 

... young men and women had feared the entry to work. They had expected 
callousness, cruelly, unreasonable demands, ogrc-likc gaffers and carping or 
mischievous colleagues. The reality was always belter than the expectations 
even in the most unsatisfactory jobs. For the majority, once the initial phase was 
over- and thatusually laslcdashorl period of atihcmoslsix months, but usually 
a few weeks or even days for some • the new employee role was fell to be 
preferable to the pupil role, despite the lack of thought put into the changeover 
by most employers. 

This meant that, in common with oilier research ... we found that young 
people did not describe their own transition from school to work in terms of 
implying crisis. Education was, as David Downes describes it "an irritant*' 
(Ba/algctte. 1978). 

To espouse barricade cschatology (Bowers, 1978) or the Utopian images of the 
neo-romanlics is easy. Much easier than to tackle the problems of improving the 
quality of working life, relating schooling and cmpioymcnl without sacrifice of 
fundamental educational values and facilitating transition between the two in an 
existing and very real world. It isihus hardly surprising thai so many educators have 
adopted Neo-Marxisl and quasi-Romantic postures. In the meantime, for some 
people at least, there is work to be done. 

Reference hasalrcady been made to charges concerning the ritualistic character 
of vocational guidance and counselling. These have been linked with the view that 
such counselling played very little part in influencing individual decisions.Thishas 
been challenged by Lambert (1978) who stales on the basis of an analysis of data 
collected in connection with the National Child Development Study: 
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The ... assertion lhal 'there is no study of school leavers in Britain in which the 
Careers service, Careers teachers or any other body offering vocational 
guidance has emerged as a major influence 1 ... is not borne out by our findings. 
For the young people in the NCOS the predominant source of information 
regarding their likely first job was said to be 'at school, from a teacher or careers 
talk or film'. Our findings have however shown that the influence of such 
information on their choice was likely to be greater on those who were doing 
well at school (p. 158-159). 

Within ihc past few years,* 1 * noiion of "Careers Education" which first gained 
prominence in the United Slates, has been widely applied elsewhere. Such 
application has received an impetus in the United Kingdom from the requirements 
in the 1973 Employment and Training Act that local education authorities should 
provide such a service in all their education institutions. The scope of Careers 
Education is a good deal wider than that of vocational guidance. It has been defined 
by Dawes (1977) in the following terms: 

CEPs arc primarily concerned lo help young people determine the kind of life 
that they want, and in that context lo consider which amongst the jobs 
realistically available to them offers themost likely and approximate fit to what 
they seek as a style of life and as a satisfying way of "making a living". To 
achieve this . CEPs must first help pupils lo achieve adegrec of accurate and full 
self awareness, including a realistic sense of personal strengths and limita- 
tions, a capacity for accurate calculation of the probabilities of their achieving 
what they find attractive, and a shrewd knowledge of what ihcy might do - well 
in advance of meeting selection processes - to prepare themselves for these 
processes (another anticipatory socialization function) (p. 1 1)- 

Bazalgc tic ( 1 978) has argued that the site of such work should n ot be between school 
and employment, but should encompass elements of both . 

S incc we know that unemployment is part of the post-school reality with which 
pupils must contend, then a Careers Education Programme must give due wctght 
to this possibility. Thishas been recognised by Walts (1978) whosttggests that some 
possible currTicular objectives relating to the issue of unemployment would include 
cmployabilily skills, such as job search Job acquisition and job retention; adapta- 
bil ity awareness, to broaden the range of what is contemplated as possible; survival 
skills, which would encompass an awareness of the psychological effects of 
unemployment and a knowledge of what support services are available within the 
community; contextual awareness embodying an appreciation of why unemploy- 
ment is a current reality; leisure skills, alternative opportunity awareness such as 
Manpower Services Commission programmes and educational openings and 
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finally opportunity creation skills, not omitting ihc possibilities of self employ- 
mcnt,and individual cmrcprcncurship. 

Many of these principles have been incorporated in the UK Schools Council 
Careers Education and Guidance Project. Based upon a concept of Careers 
Education that "involves presenting individuals with learning experiences which 
encourage them to make personal decisionsand to act on these decisions so that they 
can gain an increasing measure of control over their own lives", the Project leaders 
have argued for 'work' as a subject of study within the school. They have sought 
to provide teaching materials that could be used in an integrated way in connection 
with, for example, Social Education, Econom ics, Engl ish and other subjects, whi 1st 
at the same time providing examples and situations which pupils might discuss 
amongst themselves and with their teachers. Hitherto, there has been a heavy 
emphasis in vocational work in schools on the informational content of what is 
provided. But ifpupilsarcunwillingor unable to use and interpret such information, 
merely to goonadding to itscrves little purpose. Trials were conducted in over three 
hundred schools,and involved more thana thousand teachers working with 150,000 
children. The teaching packages arc of an unconventional design, based upon a 
media-style presentation designed to appeal to a broad range of pupil interests. 
Since there arc great variations in the way in which schools tackle career work, the 
adaptability of the materials has been stressed. 

If it is to be useful and effective, careers education needs to develop what may 
be called both horizontal and vertical linkages. Horizontally with on the one hand 
the processes of vocational education and training that feature in the general and 
specialist curriculum of the school, and on the other with the 4 in-work' training that 
is supplied by employers. Vertically, in respect of those different categories of 
clients that have been identified by OECD (1978) as: 

(ij those who will enter the labour force at the end of compulsory education; 
(ii) those who will enter the labour force at the various levels of post compulsory 
education; 

a. with an employment qualification; 

b. without an immediately usable employment qualification; 

(iiij those new entrants already in the labour force who have difficulty in finding 
employment; 

(iv) established members of the labour force who arc unemployed or who wish to 
change their employment or improve their qualification (p.21). 

While, as has been emphasized, information is not in itself sufficient as a basis 
for adequate counselling, it is viuilly necessary. There arc certain inherent lags in 
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the signalling system by mcansof which cducaiionalinsiilulionsrcspondlochsingcs 
in ihc markcl for labour, and employers modify ihcir recruitment and training 
policies and structures in response lo variations in the quantity and quality of the 
ompul from the schools and colleges. It must be stressed lliallhis is essentially a two- 
way process of mutual influence. A whole paper could be written on ways in which 
ihc channel capacity and message clarity of this system could be increased , and ihc 
"noise" thai surrounds many of the messages that il carries reduced, but in Ihc 
present context il must be sufficient to mention one or two modest steps that might 
be taken in this direction. 

In the post-secondary sphere, institutions need freedom within their budgets lo 
respond to needs for skilled development and manpower training that arise, often 
at relatively short notice, from industrial, economic and technological develop- 
ments in their neighbourhoods. This requires the existence of a strong regional or 
local oricntaliononihcparlofsomcal least of the institutions concerned, discretion 
in ihc mounting of new programmes and the closing of old ones, and staffing 
strategics, including buying-in of sessional instructors and the carrying of a 
proportion of short-lcnriappoin^^ 

with this in mind that a Department of Education and Science working group in the 
United Kingdom has recently recommended that Polytechnics and other public 
sector institutions of higher education, should, like universities, be "programme 
funded" rather than having lo seek approval on a coursc-by-coursc basis. 

But forms of financial and course control that facilitate institutional adaption 
will not work if internal structure inhibits change and requires lengthy administra- 
tive and political bargaining delays before a new course can be offered. Where a 
departmental structure ba<cd upon strongly institutionalized disciplines or profes- 
sional orientations exists, such difficulties can sometimes be acute. 1 he existence 
of a number of fairly loose interdisciplinary groupings, centres, units and areas can 
facilitate change without threatening the basic disciplinary or professional struc- 
ture. 

The efficacy of the signalling system between education and the woril ot work 
can also depend a great deal on the existence of a co nplcx network ot individual 
con tacts, based upon professional associations, community groups, regular mutual 
visits, one-off lectures and consultancies, lay representation on governing bodies 
and advisory committees down lo the individual dcparlmcnlor course-team, access 
to common literature and so on. Effective signalling depends on permeable 
boundaries. 

Fortunately, the production and dissemination of high quality information in 
usable form is being facilitated by the application of computer technology, the 
introduction of video display facilities such as those of the UK "Viewdata" system, 
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and the growth of community broadcasting and cheap reprographics. Viewdata 
offers the possibilities of colleges and employers providing frequently updated 
information about job opportunities and training students and workers through 
lclcphonc-1 inked television sets. Eventually such sets may be found in most homes. 
In the immediate future they will be a facility provided by job centres, post offices 
and public libraries. 

The theory and practice of careers education has of necessity had to be 
developed in a way that takes account of the reality of status and income 
differentials; highly imperfect markets for labour; selection mechanisms the 
rhetoric of which is thai of meritocratic desert, but which arc still powerfully 
influenced by ascription and chance; role requirements thai demand early rather 
than late socialization, and an economic context affected by the vicissitudes of 
international trade, the uncertainties of technological innovation and implementa- 
tion, and thehazardsof political judgcmcntsconccrning fiscal and monetary policy. 
At the same lime, careers education has to accommodate as best it may to the 
imperatives of equality, openness, rccurrcncy of opportunity and democratic 
participation by means of which educational decisions, both at system and 
individual level, arc increasingly legitimated. 

In this context there arc great difficulties in matching the individualist and 
development impcrativesof what maybccallcd the careers education ideology and 
the * realities 1 of the world of work. Peterson and Johnson (1977) undertook acontcnl 
analysis of a selection of the Careers Education materials used in the United Slates 
schools, and were forced to conclude that the analysed materials arc defective in 
supporting career education's goals of realistic student expectations 1 . In their 
judgemct-i 'curriculum writers have tended to work only one side of the street and 
... the resultant unbalanced concentration on an idealized view of work promotes 
naivete thai sets the student up for eventual disillusionment and defeat 1 (p. 54). 

Just as the local medical practice lacks status in comparison to the research 
laboratory in which the causes of particular diseases arc investigated andcxplaincd, 
so ihc careers educator has to endure the charges of the sociologists and radical 
reformers that he is merely facilitating or marginally modifying for the individual 
the impact of highly determined group processes, which his Jackof activist political 
commitment debars him from altering. 

This has had its consequences for the resources and the status accorded to the 
academic study of vocational guidance and careers cducation t and the opportunities 
avai lable within colleges and the universities for the training and further education 
of its practitioners. Few professors of education in the United Kingdom claim this 
as their principal speciality. To complicate matters still further, the fact thai most 
clients of careers education in the past were those who found it hardest to secure 
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satisfying and remunerative employment, and for whom the concept of a "career' 
was in practice least appropriate, docs not help the image and status of the 
spccialism.To maintain the medical analogy, while the discovery in the laboratory 
of a particular virus and of the means of immunizing whole populations against it 
is much more 'significant' than the efforts up to that point of individual GPs to 
alleviate theconditionof persons suffering from that disease, the possibilityof such 
a discovery docs not cancel out the importance and relevance of the GPs' work. 
Indeed, c ven when the larger medical or societal change has occurred, the need for 
individual diagnosis, prescription and evaluation docs not disappear, even if its 
context is very different from before. 

It would oca pi ty if die search for underlying historical and social determinants, 
the building of 'critical theory', and a stress on creating the political base for 
structural reform were to divert attention from the needs of individuals for 
information and facc-to-facc counselling and advice. A market system, which docs 
not depend upon early indenture to specified occupations or upon the direction ot 
labour inevitably has itscasualtics. Devising the means whereby their numbcrcan 
be minimised, and those who fall can be helped, is inevitably less glamorous than 
the 'barricade eschatology' that increasingly seems to characterize some branches 
of educational discourse. But it is important work, none the less. 

Education and the Quality of Working Life 

Lest we embrace too sharp a contrast between the work orientation of Victorian 
times and that of today, we might remind ourselves that over a hundred years ago 
the socialist Lafarguc wrote: 

Astrangedclusionposscsscsihcworkingclasscs of the nations whcrccapilalisi 
civilization holds its sway. Tins delusion drags in its train the individual and 
social woes which for two ccniurics have tortured sad humanity. This delusion 
is the love of work. The fiirious passion for work, pushed even to ihc exhaustion 
of the vital force of ihc individual and his progeny. Instead of opposing this 
mental abcrralion, the priests, the ccononiisis and ihc moralists have casi a 
sacred halo over work. Blind and finite men, they have wished lobe wiser lhan 
,hcir Gods; weak and contemptible men. ihcy have presumed 10 rehabilitate 
what their God hadcurscd. 1 who do noi profess tobe a Christian, an economist 
or a moralist. 1 appec! for their judgement to .hat of their Gods; from .he 
preachings of their religious, economic or free thought ethics to the frightlul 
consequences of work in capitalist society (pp. 9-10). 

Thisthcmc hasacontinuous history, especially in radical thought. Marxist rhetoric 
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in particular stresses the hostile and alienating character of work in a capitalist 
socictyjnwhich^n the wordsofBehn(l974) < \.Jobexpericnces are not rewarding 
beyond pecuniary gains. Work is necessary in order to consume and consumption 
is the sphere of activity where people can express their 'freedom* and Creativity 1 
to the extent that they can afford to do so ..." 

It is impracticable for me to offer adequate evidence in the present context for 
a view that lies behind much of the subsequent discussion in this section, namely 
that the experiences of work in an industrialized capitalist society and in an 
industrialized socialist society arc not all thatdiffcrcnt. Indeed, Marx himself in his 
"critique of the Gotha Programme", distinguishes between the conditions of post- 
revolutionary socialism, where unequal individual endowments will produce 
inequality in productive capacity and therefore unequal reward, and the position 
under the eventual 'higher stage' of genuine Communism, when such abundance 
has been achieved that individuals will receive according to their needs (Bell 1976 
p. 262). Many radical humanists, recognizing the realities of employment under 
"State Socialism", lack any historical or currently extant model of an economic 
system and work relationship that accords with their own values and ideas. China 
for long had a claim to their allegiance, which it has recently begun to lose. As 
'socio-tcchnicaP theorists of organizations have argued, the pattern of relationships 
in the work place is largely influenced by the nature of the technology employed. 
In this respect, motor car factories arc very different places from steel works, coal- 
mines from hotels. The kinds of adult socialization that go on in these work settings, 
the nature of the everyday consciousness of the employee, have more to do wilh the 
kind of work he or she is doing than with the form of ownership and control. I do 
not want to argue that the latter is of no importance. There is, in fact, some 
interesting empirical evidence about the effects of employee ownership on produc- 
tivity, profitability , morale and work satisfaction. In the lightofall this, I do not find 
it particularly profitable to draw sharp contrasts between a subjective experience 
of work in, on the one hand, the UK, the USA and Australia, and on the other, the 
Soviet Union, Cuba or Albania. What is likely to matter much more than the 
particular political system of the society in which a person is employed is the level 
of industrialization and organization of the enterprise in those societies. 

This said, what do we know about the criteria that people have concerning 
quality of working life, and to what extent can education help to satisfy these 
criteria? There is now an extensive literature on this subject: for a useful cross 
section, sec Davis and Chcrns (1975) Campbell (1976). Walton (1975) lists eight 
criteria: 



(a) Adequate and fair compensation. 
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(b) Safe and hcallhy working conditions. 

(c) Immediate opportunity to use and develop human capacities. 

(d) Opportunity for continued growth and security, 
(c) Social integration in the work organization. 

(0 Constitutionalism in the work organization. 

(g) Work and the total life space. 

(h) Social relevance of work in life. 

It is the conventional wisdom (especially, as we have seen, among intellectuals 
andeducators) that most pcopledo not enjoy a high level of work satisfaction. There 
is certainly some evidence to show that work is not a 'central life interest* for more 
than a minority. To quote a useful survey of the relevant literature by Dubin el al 
(1975): 

In ihc rust study of this topic, twenty four per cent of the industrial workers in 
the sample reported work as a central life interest. In studies made since that 
time, an even lower percentage of blue-collar workers in a variety of settings 
have been found to have a central life interest in work. For example, only 14 
per cent of the lumber workers surveyed ... and only 12 per cent of the long 
distance truck drivers ... had a job oriented CLI. Several studies have shown 
clerical workers to differ widely in their CU in work; 76 per cent of the An.ana 
Society sampled ... 24 percent of the Canadian retail sales clerks ... and 14 per 
cent of the British Bank clerks. 

Bui if work is not a central life interest, this docs not mean that the worker is 
necessarily dissatisfied. When Cantril and his associates asked 20,000 people in 
countries around the world to identify fcaturcsof their lives in respect of which they 
had particular feelings of deficiency only 26 percent expressed a wish for 'more 
interesting work; [a] morecongenialjob* against twiccthat numberopting for ' more 
pay, larger income* and a full 53 percent who chose a 'belter education than I have* . 
This, of course, proves nothing. As the record of human behaviour under extreme 
circumstances testifies, we are capable of adapting ourselves to a wide variety of 
circumswnccs,notleaslthoscofthcworkplacc.Thcfactrcmainslhatlcvclsofwork 

satisfaction reported in surveys (as distinct from the individual statements selected 
by some authors to illustrate their theses) tend generally to indicate a greater 
measure of contentment than superficial observation by non-participants, or short 
participative visitsbysociologistswith return ticketsmightsuggcst.Thisphenome- 
non has been discussed in relation to what is called "tolerance theory". By a 
combination of processes, including task disassociation, a focus upon peer-group 
relations, accommodation to short-term substitute goals which structure an other- 
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wise mean inglcss activity, people come to terms with the demands o f their working 
environments. 

For many people - perhaps for most - this process of adjustment and accommo- 
dation means that something is lost. Novelists and imaginative writers have done 
rather better than psychologists and sociologists in describing what has to be 
sacrificed. We arc short of accounts that analyse the human cosus and benefits of 
socialization within the work place. We need more studies such as that of ihdc 
(1975), who looks at the phenomenology of man-machine relations in terms of the 
extent to which the machine is an extension of personal capacity, a tool under 
conscious control, or itself the determinant and director of speed and response, a 

difference that can be represented as [(man-machine) world] or [man 

(machine-world)]. It has been argued by Blauncr (1964) that the possibilities for 
higher levclsof work satisfaction arc greater in the higher automated factory, where 
workers feel themselves to be in charge of the machine rather than paced by it; 
evidence on this issue is not all in the same direction (Cotgrovc 1976) and much 
work remains to be done, especially in relation to the specific problems that arc 
presented by such factors as the employment history of the area concerned and the 
specifics of the technologies involved (Sec also Bcnsman and Lillicnfcld 1973). 

In some contemporary statements about occupational alienation, the author too 
rcadil y assumes that, i f they had been given frccc hoicc be fore the corrupting effects 
of work in an industrialized society eroded their capacities for response, his subjects 
would have freely chosen some other kind of work and given ii central li fc interest, 
justasthcauthor t sownworkisforhim.Butthcrci3anothcrsidctothis.Coscr(1974) 
has written of those institutions which make *\„ total claims on their members and 
which attempt to encompass within their circle the whole personality. These might 
be called greedy institutions in so far as they seek exclusive and individual loyalty 
and they attempt to reduce the clashes of competing roles and status positions on 
those they wish to encompass within their boundaries (p. 6). 

The last decade has seen efforts in several countries to give workers a larger say 
in the policies and decisions of their enterprises. Attempts to institutionalize 
participation, often within the rhetoric of industrial democracy, generally represent 
the application of a consensus model, in which employees acquire certain rights in 
return for the acceptance of greater responsibility. It has been argued, however, that 
the "conflict model" represented by collective bargaining and the growth of trade 
union power is a more real form of democratic participation than the creation of 
works councils and the co-option of employees onto Boards of Directors. But here 
as elsewhere, the evidence on the desire for and effects of greater participation in 
the work place is not all in one direction, Alutto and Bclasso( 1972) have introduced 
the idea that employees can bc"dccisionally saturated", called upon to participate 
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10 a greater extent than ihcy desire, as well as "dccisionally deprived", in their work 
with teachers, they found that over-participation could give rise to as much 
dissatisfaction aslack of opportunity to participate. In fairness, however, it must be 
said that the direction of their findings suggested that far more teachers arc 
"deprived" rather than 'saturated', and there is a long way to go before an 
appropriate equilibrium is secured (Taylor 1976). Long (1978), in a study of a 
medium-sized regional truckingfirm thathad been lakenovcrby itsowncmployccs 
following a scries of disastrous losses, distinguishes between ownership and par- 
ticipation, the former having no necessary connotations for die latter. In exam ining 
the effects of employee ownership, he found that "Creation of a joint pay-off 
relationship through employee ownership did appear to favourably influence 
integration, involvement, commitment and satisfaction, independently of the 
effects of increased participation". Profits were up, labour turnover was down. 

The implication of what has been said so far in this section is that efforts to raise 
job satisfaction, increase participation and spread the benefits of ownership, can 
have positivccffcc is on thcqualiiyofworkinglifcas experienced and reported upon 

by those immediately concerned, but that, as in all things, excessive and ill-judged 
enthusiasm in these matters can have unforeseen negative consequences. Futhcr- 
morc, we need to be aware of the bias that particular methodologies can introduce 
into studies in this area. Simonds and Orifc (1975) examined worker behaviour 
(rather than attitude) in relation to job enrichment and remuneration and found 
strong support "... for the view that pay increases arc important to non-supervisory 
workers even at small differentiations. It indicated cither indifference to job 
routincness or perhaps that while some of the workers may have preferred less 
routine jobs, a possibly equal number may have preferred more routine jobs" (p. 

611). . . , . 

What in this context can be said about the role that education might play in 
improving the quality of working life? The establishment of clear one-to-one 
relations between particular kinds of educational input and subsequent gains in 
worker satisfaction and personal fulfilment arc not really what matters. Behind 
every teacher's efforts lies the simple faith that the more literate, numerate and 
sociallyawarcihcstudcnts.thcwidcrthcrangcofpcrsonal.social.andoccupaiional 

skills at Uicir command, the greater their confidence and capacity for coping with 
adversity, then the more likely they arc to secure a sure foothold in the world and 
to work, to derive something of value from their work experience and to render 
better service to family and fellows. Most teachers arc not politically aware in the 
sense of cultivating a capacity for what analysts of ethnic and age relations have 
called "resistance" (Hall and Jefferson 1976). They cannot predict the future 
circumstances of their students, they cannot control the extent to which external 
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circumstances, nepotism and chance will dcicrminc subsequent occupational op- 
portunities and destinations. It is precisely this uncertainty that in the past has been 
used to justify a general rather than a vocational educations broad preparation for 
a variety of unpredictable subsequent conditions, rather than specific training for 
a task that in five, ten or twenty years may no longer exist. In the last decade 
however, the problems of unemployment, complaints by both employers and 
employees about the "irrelevance" of what is done in schools to subsequent adult 
experience, and a desire to minimize the disaffection of youth fromcducation have 
come together to encourage interest in the identification of the skills and compe- 
tencies of working life which might now be used as a basis for an educational 
programme that is both general and vocational in character. The OECD (1978) has 
secured at least a verbal integration of general and vocational in a sentence that is 
worth pondering: 

Education will be completely general only when it includes preparation for life 
at work as an inseparable part of preparation for aduh life (p. 18). 

In 1980 an inter-govern mental conference took place in Paris toconsidcr the list 
of competencies drawn up by the secretariat of OECD and circulated to member 
countries in March 1979. The Secretariat distinguished between three competency 
domains - intellectual, psycho-social and practical. Within the firstof these, the two 
major headings arc reasoning (recognizing why certain processes or actions 
precede or follow others in a work situation; identifying and defining problems 
correctly) and the ability to learn. The psycho-social domain includes personal and 
social skills (of communication, acceptance of supervision and control, ability to 
work with others and alone, the taking of initiative and the assumption of 
responsibility) knowledge of the world of work, and competencies in surviving and 
developing in employment. Finally, under the heading of practical competencies 
come literacy (reading, writing, speaking and listening, knowledge of another lan- 
guage) numeracy, manual dexterity, elementary technology, competency in finding 
a job and health and safety. 

Whether the dctai ts of this list will survive the scrutin y that it will undoubtedly 
receive in the member countries of the Organization and at the conferences called 
to prepare a final version remains to be seen. Whilst there is nothing very original 
about such lists, they do represent an attempt to break down content and status 
barriers that still exist between vocational and general education, ai<d to relate both 
to the lives that students will live as citizens and as workers, not excluding the 
possibility of periodic unemployment. 

To translate such aims into curriculum, pedagogical practices and appropriate 
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modes of assessment is a larger and more problematic task. There is much work to 
be done in bringing learning theory and instructional methods to bear on the 
problems of skill acquisition and social learning. There is no shortage of schemes 
based upon opcralionalizcd objectives, but most such schemes havca rather narrow 
focus being concerned with the impact of a particular unit of instruction or course 
without paying too much attention to student charctcristics and situational factors. 
Given the importance of attitudes and motivation on the part of students whose 
attendance will be largely on a voluntary basis, a satisfactory pedagogic model for 
the integration of general and vocational education will need to be constructed 
within a broader framework andonc which places due emphasis on the way i n wh ich 
previous school and work experience influences response to subsequent learning. 
In this respect the 'Mastery Learning' model ofBtoom (1976) has the advantage of 
stressing the importance of cognitive and effective entry charctcristics tn relation 
to the success of instruction and its outcomes. 

In passing, it is worth noting that the claim that "most students can attain a high 
level of learning capability if instruction is approached sensitively and systemati- 
cally, if students arc helped when and where they have learning difficulties, if tticy 
arc given sufficient time lo achieve mastery, and if there is some clear criteria of 
what constitutes mastery " tp.4), if substantiated, has important policy implications. 
In Bloom's own words: 

If the schools can bring a large majority of smdenis lo the level of learning thai 
washilhcrtocxpcctcd of only the mosi gificd and able sludents. it can no longer 
be with expectation lhal such students will go on to do advanced work in the 
subject . No field could possibly use so many 'gifted* students. More and more 
it will be necessary lo ask whether the time and effort required to learn a subject 
10 a high level can be justified for the particular students . the school, and the 
society. Thus, the increased ability lo control anddctcrmincthe school learning 
of our students places upon educators increased responsibility for providing a 
curriculum which is in the best interests of the sludents and the society (p.214). 

When the amount of talent in society is a scarce resource, assumed to be 
determined by genetic inheritance or by environmental influences that are beyond 
the educator's control, the task of the schools is to identify, select and nurture such 
talent But if Bloom is right, and if we now have the means lo bring everyone up 
to the level of the best, the policy problem is far greater. There are resonances here 
of ihcoldargumcntaboui'ovcr-cducaling.of producing so many people wilh high 
school diplomas and degrees that there will be no-one left lo undertake the 
compulcr-agc equivalents of hewing wood and drawing water. 1 raise ih is problem 
only quickly to drop it again, as beyond the scope of this chapter. But the 
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possibilities that Bloom's claims raise, even if wc dispute the likelihood that 
mastery learning can be successfully operationalized within existing or likely 
resource constraints, certainly need discussion. 

So do ideas such as those of Cronbach and Snow (1977) who in connection with 
ananalysisofwhat we haveto learn from research done on learning interactions ("an 
interaction is said to be present when a situation has one effect on one kind of person 
and a different effect on another" p.3), argue that single rank, meritocratic selection 
has a strongly conservative influence, in that it takes out of academic programmes 
those who ai.* less easily taught and thus removes the incentive for teachers and 
institutions to devise procedures for helping those with 'non-standard talents'. 
Whilst not sharing Bloom's assumptions about our capacity to generalise high 
levels of mastery, Cronbach and Snow: 

urge ihc social planner lo be concerned noi with running a fair competition bul 
wilh running a talcnt-dcveiopmcnt operation Oiat will bring everyone some- 
where near his or her highest level of contribution (wilh due regard to ihc 
educational requirements of the society). The complex technical society needs 
a high percentage of persons in advanced occupations to maintain physical well 
being and promote cultural developments. It can use trained persons in large 
numbers, and it has almost no way to use untrained manpower. Any untrained 
segment is a source of social chaos and demoralization (p.8). 

It is also worth noting that Cronbach and Snow's findings are not consistent with 
those of Bloom as far as eventual outcomes arc concerned. "We once hoped that 
instructional methods might be found whose outcomes correlate very little with 
general ability. This does not appear to be a viable hope. Outcomes from extended 
instruction almost always correlate with pretested ability, unless a ceiling is 
artificially imposed." Those last few words are also thought-provoking in relation 
to the aspirations that some people have for greater equality of outcomes. 

Conclusions: Policy and Practice 

In this final section I want, somewhat telegraphically and dogmatically, to list a 
number of developments in the policy and practiceof education/work relations that 
would be beneficial to individual students, to schools and to society. 

First, efforts are needed to raise the average attain ments of the school leaver by 
identifying those skills and forms of knowledge into which every future worker and 
citizen needs to be inducted as a basisof subsequent learning and responsible social 
panic ipation; by devising means whereby teachers and schools can be accountable 
to their publics without sacrificing appropriate kinds of professional autonomy or 
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engaging in practices lhat stress short-term gain at the expense of long-term 
educational benefit; by more careful initial selection of teachers, improved initial 
training, systematic induction and carefully devised and freely available in-service 
education and career development; by the identification and dissemination of good 
practices, and by the selection, evaluation and effective utilization of audio-visual 
and computer-basei 1 teaching aids. 

Second, on the assumption that unemployment consequent upon the imperfec- 
tions of the world economic order and the impact of technological change will be 
acontinuing problem in many countries forthc foreseeable future, we need to devise 
support systems and training programmes calculated to minimize the effectof such 
unemployment on social adjustment, willingness to seek work, openness to new 
educational opportunities, and ability to render public service. 

Third, we must learn from the long debate that has gone on about continuing 
education, recurrent education, education permanenie % lifelong education and 
community education and create such structures and means of financial support as 
will encourage aduk workers 10 lake full advantage of post-experience training and 
re-train ing opportunities, especially during periods of involuntary unemployment 
and as a preparation for retirement. The targets for such programmes and financial 
support schemes need to include the whole range from adult non-literates to highly 
qualified professionals who require to be kept abreast of new research findings in 
their respective fields. While such needs cannot be met with a single type of 
institution, however polytcchnical in character, the plurality of organisations, 
institutions and training mechanisms that make up such a system nccdsa minimum 
level of co-ordination, sufficient to ensure that gaps are identified and filled, and 
wasteful duplication is avoided. 

Fourth, in those countries where agencies outside ministries and Departments 
of Education have grown up - sometimes very rapidly - to provide a variety of 
education and training schemes to cope with unemployment and shortages of skill- 
training facilities, careful thought must be given to the costs and benefits of 
administrative and finam ial separation of responsibility, and to the possibilities of 
integrating such education and training within a single comprehensive service. 

Fifth, attention needs to be given to ways in which what I have called the 
'signalling system 1 requires modification in the light of the looseness of fit that 
characterizes levels of schooling and entry to particular occupations where aca- 
demic, general and vocational education are integrated within a single school 
system or range of post-compulsory institutions. While we need to understand the 
macro-relations of family background, school achievement, occupational choice 
and career progress, such understanding, and the programmes of social and political 
reform to which it is linked are no substitute for the provision of appropriate careers 
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education for individual students. If individual counselling and guidance is to be 
effective, it needs to penetrate both school and work place, and to be conceived as 

acontinuouslyavailableservicc^oisimplyasameansofeasingiheu^sitionfrom 
school to work, 

Sixth, we have to rcconceptualize the idea of work in environmentally con- 
scious, industrialized societies, in a way that takes account of the likelihood of 
structural unemployment, minimizes effects of such unemployment on individual 
morale wilhoutat the same timccrodingacommitmcnt to service, and lends dignity 
and value to those who are the recipients of income transfers without destroying 
motivation and the will to labour. All these things are much easier said than done. 
But it is nonetheless important that ihcy besaid, and go on being said, for it is through 
the dissemination of ideas by the media, through debate, through discussion and 
conference that such ideas arc refined and assimilated and their institutional 
implications worked out. 

Seventh, academics and researchers need to play their part immobilizing all 
those disciplines capable of contributing to a better understanding of the relations 
between education and work. At present, the discourse of economists, sociologists, 
specialists in instructional methods, enterprise managers, policy-makers and 
guidance specialists share very littleawarcnessof acorn mon problem. Examine the 
bibliographies in articles and books produced by authors from these various fields, 
and you find very little intcrcitation. This is particularly marked when comparing 
the writings of sociologists on the distribution of opportunity and life chances vis- 
a-vis subsequent employment and those of psychologists and guidance specialists 
discussing ways in which individuals can be better prepared to face the demands of 
work. The result is the useof a lowest common denominator of theory, concept and 
reference, with a corresponding loss of rigour and explanatory power. 

The complex interdependences characteristic of technological societies tends 
to place great power in the hands of small groups of peop!e, such as the boards of 
multi-national companies and the executive committees of trade unions. If such 
grou ps pursue their interests without sufficient regard to broader concerns and some 
perception of the general good, then life in democratic societies becomes very 
difficult. It is always possible to produce intellectual justifications for action in the 
pursuit of self interest. The businessman asserts the importance of market freedom; 
the union leader stresses the absence of equality. The power that is wielded in this 
way creates situations for which our political, moral and educational systems have 
yet to come to terms. 

The growth of centralized political power in the nineteenth century has been 
followed in this century by the growth of organizational and technical power, the 
button -and the show-of-hands ballot, that can under certain circumstances threaten 
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the constitutional and social stability of the nation state. Appeals for national unity 
and a recognition of the public interests sit uneasily with the dcmylhologizxd, 
disenchanted sophistication of our age. Marx, Freud and the examples of totalitari- 
an ism we have seen in the modern world have combined to make us suspicious of 
claims to represent the general will. Self consciousness of our own darker motives 
has affected our interpretation of the motives of our fellow men and women. 

How then can we develop attitudes, behaviour and structures that recognizeour 
interdependence and the dangers of electronic and group powcr t that recognize the 
sterility of a confrontational stance between manager and workers and the actual 
and potential dangers of conceptualising labour relations in terms of confrontation 
and conflict rather than co-operation and consensus, without resorting to outdated 
and reactionary calls for "national unity" and the pious neglect of self-interest, in 
ways that will protect democracy as well as fostering flexibility in employment 
patterns and practices? That is one of the most demanding challenges that face us. 
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Unemployment 
and the Schools 



17 



by Ivan Snook 



Various solutions arc proposed 10 'the problem of unemployment'. Among the most 
pc rsistcnt arc ihosc which depend on a belief lhat schools can provide a solution to 
the problem . There arc those who believe that schools arc the cause of the problem 
and there arc others who suggest that, whether or not ihcy arc causally related to the 
problem, schools can be (and must be) a central part of the solution. This ten dency 
to blame the schools and to saddle ihem with solving the problem performs a useful 
political function. Whether it is fair or reasonable is another matter. 

Schools as Part of the Problem 

Thcargumcnt that schools arc the cause (or a contributory causc)of unemployment 
runs something like this: Schools have provided curricula unrelated to life; they 
have concentrated on the academic to the neglect of the practical; they have given 
youngsters aspirations beyond their capabilities and neglected the skills needed by 
the labour market. Hence schools arc directly responsible for the growth of 
unemployment. It is a coherent thesis, but is there any evidence for it? 

The first piece of evidence usually cited is the fact that most of the unemployed 
arc unskilled, the implication being that if the schools had done their job, these 
people would be skilled • and employed. 

The relationship between level of skills and incidence of unemployment is much 
more complicated than is normally recognised. In Britain, for example, Hawkins 
argues lhat there was once aconncction between deficient skillsand unc mploymcnt 
but that since 1980 'The composition of the unemployed has ... moved closer to the 
composition of the labour force itself 1 (Hawkins, 1984 p. 38). Hawkins believes, 
however, that there is still a relationship between level of skills and incidence of 
unemployment pointing to the fact lhat a survey of long-term unemployed in 1979 
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showed lhat only a minority had formal vocational or educational qualifications. 

Similarly Thompson and Ruchl (1985 p. 1 1 ) produce the following figures lo 
document the connection between ' social class* (as they put it) and unc mploymcnt: 



Table 1 

Male Uneniplnyment Rates In Britain: 1981 



2.5 
3.3 



1. Professional 

2. Managerial/Administration 

3. (a) Skilled non-manual 4.4 
(b) Skilled manual 

4. Semi-skilled 

5. Unskilled 



9.6 
9.6 
15.0 



Care must be taken nottotlraw the wrong conclusion fromlhcscdata.Two points 

musl be noted: . . 

(1) People who arc qualified for more skilled positions can (and do) take 
po S ilionsailcssskillcdlcvcls(lcachcrsbccomcposlalworkcrs.nurscsbccomcaids 

tradesmen become labourers and typists lake house work jobs). Thus lower level 
unemployment is exaggerated and higher level minimised (imag.nc, for example 
if every trained teacher and nurse doing some less ski" jd job were to be counlcd 
as unemployed). In addition, as Hawkins points out: 

In a market where many workers are chasing few vacancies, employers arc 
likely to raise iheir recruitment standards so thai the more marginal applicants 
arc automatically rejected (1984 p. 3S). 

(2) Unemployment rates depend not only on the number of job-seekers but on 
the number of vacancies. Hawkins (p. 51) shows lhat between 1975 and 1982 the 
ratioofuncmploycd lo vacancies in the 'craftpcrsons* category rose from 2: 1 io2/: 
and during ihc same period the ratio among managerial/professional groups rose 

from 2:1 to 17:1. . , •„ 

So even if there is the normally assumed correlation between the skills a person 
has and the likelihood of unemployment, it would be ridiculous to lay blame on die 
schools If they arc turning out "loo many' unskilled people it is equally true lhat 
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they arc turning out 'too many 1 skilled people as well. That is to say, they arc turning 
out too many people - which in the employment sense isright: there arc too few jobs 
for the number seeking them. If the schools were able to turn unskilled workers into 
craft persons or professionals they would not automatically become employed: they 
arc more likely to become unemployed potters or lawyers. 

But schools do not normally teach particular or vocational skills. They turn out 
people with rathcrgcncral credentials. And here, the picture is even more confused. 
In April 1978, the Department of Labour carried out a survey of the 10,424 
registered unemployed in a sample of New Zealand towns and cities, and con- 
cluded: 

Contrary to what is generally believed, ihc distribution of educational qualifi- 
cations among ihc registered unemployed in the survey docs not differ too 
greatly from that of the New Zealand labour force as a whole (Labour and 
Employment Gazette, 1979 p. 4). 

As an example, 69.3% of the unemployed had no formal qualifications but 
69.2% of the workforce had no such qualifications cither. Similarly 3.9% of the 
unemployed were 'highly qualified 1 (i.e. had tertiary qualifications); 4.0% of the 
workforce have such qualifications. On the basis of these data it can be said that, 
compared to other similarly placed persons, a person with a tertiary qualification 
is just as likely to be unemployed as a person with no qualification at all. This 
suggestion is supported by Susan Shipley's findings in Palmcrston North, although 
her sample is loo small to justify firm generalisations (1982 p, 103). Thus, for 
example, 44% of the females employed full time, and 50% of the unemployed 
females seeking full-time work had no school qualifications. At the other extremes 
5.2% of the males employed full-time and 6 J% of the unemployed males seeking 
full-time work had passed Bursary or University Scholarship. Overall, 17.7%of the 
employed and 15% of the unemployed had University Entrance or Sixth Form 
Certificate. 

Such figures must be used with care for they arc possibly confounded by the 
extreme youthfulncss of the unemployed. It is possible that the young unemployed 
arc better educated than older people and hence distort the spread of qualifications 
(though Hawkins did not find this to be the case in Britain), 

To sum up: the evidence linking unemployment with deficient skills and 
insufficiently crcdcntiallcd people is less decisive than is often assumed. If 
education were causally related to unemployment there would be a serious 
mismatch between the jobs available and the skills which the unemployed lack. 
Such a situation is possible and on a very limited scale sometimes occurs, 
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particularly in a developing ..aliou where schooling has noi caught up with rapid 
social change. Ii is not, however, thcsitualion in advanced countries during the past 
fifteen years. The figures cited earlier indicate that at all levels of skill, the number 
of jobs available has decreased in relation to those qualified to occupy them. In New 
Zealand there has actually been a substantial decline in the number of jobs available 
while at the same lime a notable increase in ihe available work force. 

For these reasons the verdict of Walls must stand: Unemployment is not an 
educational problem. It is essentially due to economic forces, and political 
responses to these forces (Walts, 1984 iv). Later on, a tempering sentence from 
Watts will be given and its significance for schooling discussed. For the present, 
however, the point being made is Ihis: schools are in no way the cause of 
unemployment. 

Schools as Part of the Solution 

it may be, however, as some argue, that schools can be part of the cure. The Teverish 
clamour inside and outside schools to provide 'transition education', 'careers 
education 1 , 4 vocational guidance 1 and 'work experience 1 seems to presume that 
schoolscanhclpcliminatcormitigalcunemploymenl.Scvcraldiffcrcntargumcnts 

arc brought forward for this. 

I. The first is based on the conviction that tbc school can make a difference by 
providing young|>coplc with sclsof skills. This belief is clearly associated with the 
mistaken belief discussed earlier. There is, however, more direct evidence to 
reinforce how mistaken it is. Studies overseas have shown clearly that whether or 
not vocalional skills are taught in school is of little relevance to whether a person 
iscmploycclornol.ThcCarncgicRcport,forcxamplc,concludcdthatinlhcU.S.A.: 

High school curriculum is clearly NOT a dominant facior in ihc unemployment 
of young men and women aficr they leave high school (Grasso and Shea, 1979 
p. 100) 

In Britain, Collins on the basis of his study concluded: 

Vocational education in the schools for manual posiliom is virtually irrelevant 
10 job Talc (Collins, 1979 p. 16). 

Thurlow pointf out that the^ 
thus there is no need for training people for occupational skills (1979 p. 35). This 
point is accentuated by Collins who reports that 84% of businesses in the San 
Francisco Bay area are able to retrain their employees within three months (Collins, 
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1979 p. 17). He adds, 'Nearly any skill can be learned on ihe job, but many skills 
cannot be learned off the job 1 (p. 136). School-work of a direct vocational sort is 
useless or unnecessary. 

The same point has to be made to those who stress careers education and job- 
seeking skills and those who imply that defects of character or the sc hool's neglect 
of moral attitudes are at the root of unemployment. No amountof careers guidance, 
job skills, or character training will create a single job. If jobs arc short (as they arc) 
they will not be affected by these programmes. 

Of course, programmes can improve the chances of a particular person (though 
even this claim is dubious since programmes arc often such that those selected arc 
already more likely to get jobs). This, of course, is not a negligible achievement but 
schools which adopt this approach should be aware of what they are doing (and not 
doing). 

Schools which claim that unemployment is not a problem for them should not 
assume the superiority of their curriculum or staff. They are more likely reflecting 
the class background of their students. Oxcnham has drawn attention to studies of 
cm ployc rs in Mexico and Sri Lanka who were asked what differences they dctcc ted 
in employees of different educational levels: 

Not only was there scarcely a mention of 'higher productivity 1 or some 
equivalent phrase, but there was not mention of superior occupational skills ... 
On the other hand, 30 per cent (the largest single group but still a minority) 
stated that the really significant difference lay in presentation - that is bearing, 
personal presence and manner, or 'image*. But is presentation a product of 
schooling or social class? (Oxcnham, 1984 p. 67). 

Similarly,accordingtoOxcnham, studies in Indonesia, Panama, the Philippines 
and Botswana suggest that 'the greater the competition for employment, the greater 
the importance of social connections in addition to social background and educa- 
tion* (Ibid p. 70). It is likely that even in 'egalitarian* New Zealand, the 'Old Boy 
network', never without its influence, will become more powerful as credentials 
become inflated and, because of the demise of national assessment, difficult to 
standardise. 

2. There arc those who accept the thrust of the foregoing arguments and who 
argue that the schools should cease trying to educate for employment and, instead, 
educate for unemployment. This boils down usually to 'education for leisure 1 . To 
sonic extent schools have always tried to do this by their emphasis on the broader 
activities of life: literature, history, music, science, physical education, art and the 
like arc presumed to improve the quality of a person's life and hence be relevant to 
her 'leisure' if not to her job. To this extent, the position is valid but I believe that 
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this is not the correct response to the challenge of unemployment. For one thing, 
uncmploy mcnt is not leisure; leisure is defined by contrast to employment and, at 
least in contemporary society, disappears with it. Thus Education for leisure* 
reflects a cynical neglect of the social situation of the unemployed. 

School pupils have always been more realistic than their teachers. They have 
been well aware of the close connection between school and the labour market and 
hence have not responded well to their teachers 1 talk about the 'intrinsic 1 vaiucof 
certain subjects. It is hard to sec them being more favourably disposed if these 
subjccLsarcputinlhcconlcxtofuncmploymcntandMeisure^.Thiscontcxt may well 

increase their resistance especially as the 'school^ 1 view of worthwhile activities 
seems to conflict with that of most people and so to highlight the gap between a 
monolithic 'school 1 and a culturally diverse community. 

There may, of course, be a valuable insight in the notion of 'education for 
leisure 1 butitshouldnotbetoorcadilyadopiedasthejustificaiion of the curriculum. 
It so casil y degenerates into an unthinking conservatism and prevents school pcopl c 
from really facing the challenge of unemployment and, more centrally, the 
challenge of schooling in the modem world. 

It is time to add a codicil to the quotation I cited earlier in the paper. Walls, it 
will be recalled, concluded that: 

Unemployment is not an educational problem. U is essentially due to economic 
forces, and political responses to these forces. 



He adds - 

It is, however, a problem for education since it challenges many of the 
assumption s built into the structure of our cduc ational system (Walts, 1 984 tv). 

Unemployment is not caused by schools and cannot be solved by schools but 
there isa lesson to be learned from unemployment which issignificant forcducalion 
today and would remain significant even if some unlikely economic change were 
to eliminate unemployment tomorrow. It is, at this stage, important to remind 
ourselves that even in times of full employment 

employers arc very unhappy with the products of schooling 
most of what is done at school has little relevance to real life 
many kids don \ like school . 

Sirategies to resolve unemployment provide a clue to solving these three problems. 
Vocational courses, as I have argued, do not have any effect on unemployment and 
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overall do not help individuals very much. Bui incy arc nol worthless because, 
overwhelmingly, they arc popular among the young people who do them. This, I 
suspect, is because the y arc ( Inactive rather than passive, requiring students to carry 
out certain tasks rather than to absorb information from the teacher. (2) Related to 
aimsand plans which the student- however mistakenly - has.Thus, the courses seem 
directly relevant to subjective plans the young people have. (3) Interesting to the 
student since they relate to, extend, and coordinate knowledge which the learner 
already has or is acquiring. 

As we know, employers frequently complain about the general educational 
skills of their employees, their altitude to work, authority, customers and the 
absence of traits such as honesty, reliability, self-reliance. Such criticisms arc 
reasonable enough. The traits they draw attention to arc not restricted to employ- 
ment in a modern enterprise but to Pfc in a modern interdependent society. Schools 
have always stressed traits such as perseverance, concern and cooperation and have 
to some extent produced people with these traits. Increasingly, however, teachers 
arc realising what theorists have suggested for so long: that such trails cannot be 
imparted by formal direct teaching (as many conservatives seem to believe). They 
have to be acquired by engagement in activities in which these attitudes arc 
naturally embedded. A student, for example, who is working on a computer project 
and finds she cannot solve a programming problem can be encouraged to ask 
someone who understands computers. She is learning not only about computers but 
also about coo)>cration - from the activity and not from a moralising lecture. 
Similarly, the student who helps her less fit colleague up a stccpslope on a camping 
trip is learning to care* in the only way it can be learned. 

Thus, unemployment docs bring us back to fundamentals which arc not new at 
all but arc frequently overlooked in times of full employment when schools seem 
to he doing their job and hence arc not challenged. The assumptions underlying 
schooling need to be challenged but in times of economic growth only political 
activists and academic theorists get around to such challenges - and few listen to 
them for schools are carrying out (or appear to be carrying out) their main function 
of preparation for the labour market. Economic down-turns and unemployment 
disturb the complacency and frequently call forth inappropriate and counter- 
productive strategics. I have argued that we must neither sink into complacency nor 
adopt simple-minded solutions. Rather, teachers, administrators and planners 
should accept the challenge and examine critically the structures of the educational 
system. The challenge is to take the menial disturbance that unemployment brings 
to schooling and to use it to develop courses wh ich excite and challenge the young 
as they prepare for life in the widest sense. If unemployment forces us to do this it 
will have brought some good along with so much that is bad. 
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Vocational Skills 
Training In Transition 
Education 

Successful Practice In New Zealand? 

by Wanda Kornddrffcr 



This chapter will analyse ihc structural conditions which constitute the mulli- 
facctcd social context within which the practice of transition education is con- 
ducted, and explore the na'urc of the 'success' that such conditions permit. I will 
demonstrate that transition education needs to be understood as a specific 'coping' 
response to a specifically capitalist crisis - the collapse of the youth labour market 
- and that transition education tutors and students construct a way of living within 
the discourse and reality of ihatcrisis. The discussion will draw on substantive Held 
work studies carried out in a New Zealand Polytechnic. 

Transition Education - Response to a Capitalist Crisis 

Slaic-sponsorcd training programmes for young people in secondary schools and 
technical institutes were a direct response to the collapseof the youth labour market 
in New Zealand Asa form of educational intervention, such training programmes 
were legitimated on the grounds that they provide skills for young people which 
effectively increase their op port unities for access to the labour market (Task Force 
on Youth Training, 1982). This legitimation was derived from a set of theoretical 
assumptions about the nature of the labour market and its relationship to the state 
and to education. An examination of the role and effects of such training pro- 
grammes, as a state-initiated educational intervention, may usefully begin, there- 
fore, with an examination of the theoretical adequacy of the assumptions upon 
which such an intervention is legitimated. 

If the market place for labour power is one of free and open competition then 
it seems to follow that those who arc unable to sell their labour must be lacking some 
qualities that the successful sellers possess. Atone level this appraisal of thelabour 
market is acc urate and supports a perspective based on the necessity for in vcstnicn t 
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in human capital, particularly through vocational training and education. However, 
such an 'obvious' analysis of the labour market operates to obscure the relations of 
control, competition, alienation and class division that underlie the buying and 
sell ing of labour. There is an arcnaof common sense ideas and practices surrounding 
unemployment, the demands of the labour market and the role of schools in 
produc ing employ able youth which excludes, by its very common sense nat ure, any 
penetration of the labour market in a capitalist economy that might challenge those 
ideas and practices. As Codd (1984, p. 12) claims, "common sense knowledge 
structures mass consciousness in ways which mask and mystify the existing power 
relations and social arrangements 11 and various discourses interact with common 
sen se percept ions of reality to produce a general, if fragmcn ted, conscntto the social 
order. 

The discourses produced within this arena rest on a set of unacknowledged 
contradictions, the major one being that,allhough there arc measurably insufficient 
jobs being created to absorb the potential workforce, the unemployed are still held 
to account for their lack of employment. While capital sheds labour in the 
restructuring crisis, the process of leaving school andsclling one's labour power on 
the market is seen as an individualised process of Tit 1 - it is the individual who 
cannot get a job and it is therefore the individual who is 'unemployable 1 and lacks 
the skills that effective training could provide that would Tn* the person into 
employment. Unemployment thus becomes a temporary condition based on 
individual pathology, rather than a permanent structural feature of the process of 
capital production and accumulation that devolves unequally on different sectors 
in society. The production of temporary and modifiable pre-employment pro- 
grammes emphasises both the short-term nature of the problem and the adaptability 
of the solution to 'individual needs', and the legitimating discourse that surrounds 
the programmes coheres with the common sense notions about unemployment - 
namely that individtialsarc unemployed because they arc deficient in some wayand 
that, therefore, they need skills and altitude training to enable them to become 
productive and disciplined workers that arc acceptable to employers. However: 

If it is the case, as the preponderance of evidence suggests, that most of the work 
places for which vocational students arc being prepared do nol require 
significant amounts of skill, understanding of the technology involved in the 
production process, nor innovation on the part of the worker, then specific 
cognitive and manual skills training seems, at best, superfluous. Especially if 
the requisite skills can be quickly acquired on the job, then it seems clear that 
the "investment" both by the stale and the studcnl in curricula lo develop such 
skills may be wasted (Violas, 1981 , p.148). 
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According to Edglcy (1978, p.21) industrial skills "require no particular 
intell igence, can be learned in four or five weeks or less, and are properly exercised 
without conscious attention" and that these properties are rapidly becoming the 
attributes of clerical sales and service skills. There is substantial support for this 
claim, although there are cogent arguments that 'dcskilling' is a more complex 
process in practice across firms and across industries than Bravcmian (1974), for 
example, admits in theory (Wood, 1982). Cohen (1984, p,105) asserts that "the 
emphasis given to ^killing* in both the secondary school curriculum and the 16-19 
training provision, is primarily about the inculcation of social discipline". Marks 
(1983,p.l 19), writing in the New Zealand con text Remonstrates clearly that, even 
if workers did need a higher level of skill for present production, the "average skill 
levels, as measured by educational attainment, increased slightly between 1976 and 
1981". (It should be noted, however, that rises in the levels of education do not 
necessarily reflect rises in the skill levels of work [Frecman-Moir, 1980, p.24.]) 

The problem for the state, in so far as it acts in the interests of capital, is not one 
of sufficient investment in human capital to produce a necessary level of skill in 
workers, nor is it one of equity. The problem is centrally one of how to maintain a 
cultural apprenticeship for young people, that is, how to maintain a 'workcthic* and 
a set of common sense cultural attitudes towards work, when work in its traditional 
sense is not available (Willis, 1984). Finn and Frith state that: 

ihe real key to the importance of policies concerning youth lies in the necessity 
of ensuring both the reproduction of the labour force over time and the stable 
recruitment of ihe young lo their role as the next generation of workers and 
parents. And here working class youth represents a 'weak link 1 ; for the potential 
labour force must be prepared not only for entry to work, but also for wage 
labour wilhin the antagonistic social relations of capitalism; this is the kernel 
of the problem of the transition from school to work (1981, p.59). 

The 'problem' of transition only comes to the fore, therefore, when there is a 
crisis in production that dislocates the smooth, though fragile, transition from 
school to work; when the framework of adult identity that work provides in our 
society is fractured. And this is not just any work, but wage labour within a particular 
set of social relations, the wage labour that underpins the production of profit. One 
or the ways in which the state attempts to deal with this problem is through the 
creation of training programmes and transition education aimed specifically at the 
pool of young unemployed (or potentially unemployed), programmes that arc overt 
substitutes for the lost cultural apprenticeships of employment By providing 
courses which say to young people that their unemployment results from their own 
lack of social and vocational skills, it is possible for the state to maintain a 
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commitment to waged labourandtoihc social relalionsof production in these young 
people. Such a response serves the ideological function of blaming young people 
for their continued unemployment, i.e. blaming the victim. As Stafford has pointed 
out: 

Criticising the personal characteristics of young people ensures that responsi- 
bility and, more seriously, the blame for unemployment can be diffused and 
deflected away from the stale and transferred onlo young people themselves 
(1981, p.57). 

In addition, transition education is not a homogeneous process for young people 
within the social relations of capitalist production: it is differentiated along class 
lines in its starling points, the experience of transition itself and in its destinations 
(Clarke and Will is, 1984, p.7). The provision of train ing programmes and transition 
education not only reinforces the notion that the market for labour is freely 
competitive and fair (i.e. that all that unemployed young people lack arc skills 
which can be provided through transition education). Ilalso reinforces thecommon 
sense distinction between mental and manual labour, a division that is central to the 
production of capital, by replicating the hierarchical ordering of the labour market; 
a differentiation of knowledge and access to knowledge, which reflects the 
dcskilling and alienating aspects of the labour market for those in subordinate 
sectors, is inherent in the structurcsof transition education programmes. Education 
in this way can be a process whereby capital indirectly attempts both to reproduce 
an ind ividually competitive (yet hierarchically ordered) workforce that will ' fit' the 
needs of the labour market and, at the same lime, to control workers by promoting 
skill and knowlcdgcdivisionsamongthcm (Wilson, 1979, pp.8- 13). And transition 
education is a part of that process that reinforces common sense explanations for 
such division and renders invisible the conflict between capital and labour in the 
market. The crisis of youth unemployment is not that of 'skills', Qualifications' or 
'adaptability' - it is acrisisin the reproduction of the 'work ethic', 'work habits' and 
'disc iplincd attitudes' in young people and it is this crisis that the state attempts to 
resolve ai the ideological level by the provision of transition education programmes 
(Hcxlatl, 1980). Such programmes facilitate keeping school leavers in a holding 
paiicrn uniil work is available, reproduce youth into the existing social relations of 
produciion, maintain a work ethic in young people through periods of unemploy- 
ment and place the blame for their unemployment on young people themselves. 

Transition Education in Practice 

Concom ilanl with the current restructuring of the labour market is an alicmptcd re- 
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siruciuring of youlh itself and, particularly, unemployed youlh. Instead of being 
offered crcdcnliallcd skills Gaining, young people arc lo become 'adaptable', 
'flexible' and 'rcdcployablc' in their approaches to the labour market, their 
possession of skills and their ability to maintain themselves physically and 
psychologically through pcriodsof unemployment. Watts(l983,p.74) refers to this 
process as 'training for stock': if training does not create jobs, presumably it 
attempts to create appropriately skilled workers who will be available if and when 
the economy picks up sufficiently to need them. This form of training, however, is 
not in specific technical skills, but in normative attitudes, motivation and social 
c ompcicnec within a framework v. hich suggests that routine tasks arc more di fficult 
than they really arc (Dickinson and Erbcn, 1982). 

This context prcscnLs those who leach vocational skills in programmes for 
unemployed youlh with three major structural constraints (i) a contracting and 
segmented labour market; (ii) dcskilling; and (iii) crcdcntialling. The first con- 
straint impinges on these programmes in that there is a contradiction in offering 
specific skills training fortinskillcd or semi-skilled work when insufficient jobs arc 
available at the conclusion of that training. The second constraint presents the 
problem of what skills should be offered in the programmes when the jobs that arc 
available arc being restructured and dcskillcd - work is atomised and homogenised 
to such an extent that little training is needed for employment in the sector of the 
labourmarkciaiwhichlhcsc courses arc aimed. Thcthirdconstraintconfronisthose 

who work in the programmes with the fact that, in a contracting labour market, 
employers use 'real' credentials (usually academic credentials) to select and sort 
youngpcoplc into work.Thcyuscsuchcrcdcntialsnotonlyasan indication of other 

general behavioural and alliludinal qualities in young people (Maguirc and Ashton, 
1981 pp 34-35), but also as a device to cut down on the sheer numbers of job 
applicants (Berg, 19701. As Frccman-Moit (1980, p.29) has pointed out, the 
"growing supply of educated labour determines the upgrading of requirements in 
industryasmuchaslhcchangingcontcntofjobs". Vocational skills trainingcourscs 
for unemployed young people cannot compete with this demand for crcdcnliallcd 
labour (Gnibb and Lazcrson. 1981 , p.99). 

How those who work in transition education cope with these constraints may 
now be discussed with concrete reference to my New Zealand research. In 1 982,six 
ten-weck Young Persons Training Programme (YPTP) courses, with an average of 
fourteen sludents per course, were implemented in one particular New Zealand 
technical institute. These courses became the subject of a participant-observation 
case study thai addressed both thcdiscourscandlhc practice of transition education. 
While the study referred to below was carried out in 1982 within a particular form 
of transition education which has now been superseded, the inferences drawn from 
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the data have relevance for recent transition education practices such as the imple- 
mentation of the ACCESS scheme. 

The basis and form of the provision of the Young Persons Training Programme 
(YPTP) have been described elsewhere (Korndfirffcr, 1985 and 1986). Briefly, 
these government-funded and facilitated programmes aimed to "provide training 
for young job-seekers who clearly need some form of vocational training (whether 
in social or occupational skills) before they can be referred to an employer for 
placement" (Department of Labour, 1979). The provision of YPTP was premised 
on the notion that, even wiih a high rate of youth unemployment, it was possible for 
rKionai offices of the Department of Labour to discover or predict specific areas 
Oi u bour shortages (for example, foodhandling or farm labour) - the YPTP courses 
would then provide the skills that young people needed to take up positions in these 
areas. Trade union demands, however, limited the skills offered on the courses to 
a sub-apprenticeship level. The courses offered during the period of the study were 
Foodhandling Skills (2 courses), Receptionist and Typing Skills, General Office 
Skills, Retailing Skills and Warehousing Skills. Two major components made up 
the basis of the courses: work skills, and social and life skills. 

At this point it is obvious that the very basis of the provision of the courses was 
contradictory: if possible job opportunities were at an unskilled (sub-apprentice- 
ship) level, then those positions that came onto the market would be filled readily 
by young people from a long queue of unskilled unemployed looking for work - 
(here was no need for courses to leach 'skills' in this vocational sense. And, if the 
work was either not available at the end of a course or could be learned easily with 
one week's on-the-job training, what was the point in offering skills courses at all? 

While tutors in the YPTP courses in this study did their best to provide 
comprehensive, ten-week skills training(in the theory and practice of warehousing, 
for exam pic), some found the process difficult to justi fy. In ordcrto jusli fy ten-week 
skills training for unskilled (or, at most, semi-skilled) work, they held up high 
standards for students. The tutors needed to convince themselves and (he studcnLs 
that these standards were necessary. To this end , they applied quite deliberate role- 
modelling theory and techniques in that they believed that, if the students were 
treated as workcrsandiflhcy were expected tohavchighstandardsinlhcirapproach 
to work, then they would respond with high standards and be workers in the sense 
of having disciplined, workoricnlcd altitudes. These techniques failed consistently 
with the students and this failure led to frustration for the work skills tutors as the 
courses proceeded. 

These tutors undoubtedly wanted to provide young people with genuine skills 
that would enable them logaincmploymcnt-thesimciuralconstrainLsand inherent 
contradictions of the courses, however, ensured that they did in fact prepare the 
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young people 'for the social order' (Glccson, 1983, p.2). The difficulties for the 
work skills lulors in providing a real skills training meant that they focused on the 
production of work attitudes in class. If. however, the basic intentions of the YPTP 
courses and the work skills lulors were to instill an observable work ethic in these 
students, ihcy failed to a remarkable degree. Tutors became more and more 
frustrated during each course as the students resisted Ihis pressure to conform to 
what they saw as ihc social relations of a schooling that they had escaped and the 
work skills component of the courses provided the clearest examples of the 
difficulties faced by tutors who worked to do a job within social relations that 
mystified their ability to do it. 

The students, in general, did subscribe to a traditional work ethic, but it was one 
thai they sawas being realised in work, not in training. They simply did not see wh y 
they should produce work attitudes in a non-work environment and expected that 
they would begiven an cxplicilcourscof instruction in work skills not a generalised 
atlitudinal training. Gaskcll and Lazcrson (1980-81, p.91) discovered in their study 
of the transition of working class young people from school to work lhal the 
experience of work, no matter how routine, boring or supcrv iscd , was quite different 
from the experience of school for these young people: "Accomplishing an exter- 
nally defined if routine task and getting rewarded for it is a public definition of 
competence. It provides a public identity thai compares favorably to the identity of 
the non-worker, whether student, housewife, or welfare recipient". Work is 
perceived to be the source of an independent, adult identity and it is this that the 
structures of schooling (whether secondary schooling, tertiary education or transi- 
tion training programmes) cannot reproduce. Male and female students on the 
YPTP courses valued work skills training equally - getting a job (and work skil Is 
training was seen as a preliminary to this) was die central focus of both sexes' lives. 
An alternative domestic role, for example, was cither an unconsidered or an 
unappealing choice for most of the female students. While die great majority ot 
students of both sexes wanted a 'normal' futurc(in terms of marriage and a fanly), 
they saw the gaining of employment as an essential prerequisite for this future In 
other words, both male and female students gaincu their social identity from paid 
work. (Sex-role stereotyping typical of lhal prcscnl in die stfuclurcs of ihc labour 
market was evident in the selection of students onto courses - forcxamplc, thirteen 
of the fourteen Warehousing Skills students were male, and all of the students on 
the Receptionist and Typing Skills andRclailSkillscourscswcrcfcnialc -but there 
was little difference between male and female students in their responses to their 
position in the labour market.) 

These YPTP students knew that the trai ning programme was not 'real work no 
matter how insistent the work skills tutors and the Department of Labour officers 
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were lhat ii be treated as a real job. The division of the day itself in these courses 
into 'morning = work skills 1 and Afternoon = social and life skills 1 - a division that 
the students recognised cxpliciil y as a separation of the real world of work from the 
impractical world of theory - reinforced a message lhat there is a rigid boundary 
between work and nomwork, between the employed a;id the clolc-bludgcr. Work 
skills tutors supported these beliefs with their implicit and explicit altitudes thai 
having a steady job was the only conceivable way of living (Hilgendorf and 
Wclchman, 1 982, p,28). This student knowledge triggered many of their absences, 
their unpunclualily and their refusal to produce work attitudes and discipline in the 
classroom (orcven, for example, at the work experience restaurant when they were 
with the tutor - when they were doing paid work in the restaurant at night they 
produced very appropriate altitudes and were good workers). Contrary to Hcarn's 
thesis thai disillusionment with work may apply most frequently and mosldircclly 
to the unskilled and the unqualified (1981, p. 14), these students were not disillu- 
sioned with work. These young people looked forward lo waged employment and 
were willing workers, but they resisted reluming to the authoritarian structures of 
school - ihcir resistance look the form of a marked absenteeism. Many of these 
students on YPTP were adult in every sense of the word and rcscnlcd feeling as if 
they were back at school, being treated like 'kids' by the work skills tutors - i.e. the y 
fell that they were not trusted, thai ihcy were patronised and that they had lo 'shut 
up and put up\ The work skills tutors blamed the students for the structural 
difficulties inherent in teaching in these courses (i.e. those difficulties thai related 
to a contracting laboui market, dcskilling and crcdcnlialling). The students 
responded lo ihc denigratory remarks and the authoritarian discipline of the work 
skills tutors (which arose from the contradictions of their teaching situation) with 
both absenteeism and delinquency (in the sense thai Ihcy often refused to produce 
work attitudes and work discipline in class and in that they were disruptive and 
committed petty acts of vandalism such as writing on the bottoms of their chairs). 

These sludenls were quite capable of tugging their forelocks while raising two 
fingers behind their backs (Ncwby, 1 977), i.e. producing deferential behaviour as 
part of a more complicated game of manipulation. In general, however, students 
were very straightforward in their responses within the courses and they genuinely 
respected and deferred lo ihc superior knowledge of work processes and the work 
place that they assumed was possessed by the work skills tutors - they were sensitive 
lo the fad, therefore, that, for much of ihc lime that they spent with the work skills 
tutors, this respect was not reciprocated. 

The students, in the main, were prepared to work hard in the work skills course 
components at anything thai they perceived as 'real 1 work, e.g. copytyping, 
preparing a lunch for luiors and students, spccdlyping, office routines skills (e.g. 



filing, bank ing, memos, cic), visits 10 restaurant kitchens or warehouses - work that 
was seen to be directly related to a 'real' job. While the students' lack of literacy 
skills sometimes frustrated their nolc-uiking.lhcyapprovcdoftakingdownlcnglhy 
notes or lists from the blackboard. They saw note-taking as 'real' work, work that 
they 'should' be doing in the course, work that was seen to be directly related to a 
'real' job work that would gel them a job (in this they were similar to the '4M' girls 
in Jones'' 1987 study of Pacific Island girls' knowledge of school). During tbese 
periods, die students accepted the authoritarian social relations that the work skills 
tutors attempted to impose within the classroom because they perceived the tutors 
as having something that they wanted - specific knowledge that would enable them 
to get a job While the students had rejected He authoritarian relations and attitude 
training of the secondary school, they were prepared to accept these, to a degree, 
within any situation that they perceived as 'real work" (Dent, 1978). Asa result, the 
work skills tutors tended togivc them more and more nolc-takingtodoaslhecourse 
wore on. The students would then complain thai the work skil Is partsof the courses 
were too theory oriented and did not have enough work experience or work pracucc 
built intothem; that there was too much talk and not cnoughcookingor warehousing 
orof ficc work. The ideal structuring of the course in their terms (and it mirrored that 
of the work skills tutors) would be one where work skills theory (i.e. extensive note- 
taking) took up the whole of the morning period and work skills practice (in a real 
kitchen or office or warehouse or shop) took up the whole of the afternoon period. 
Apart from the Foodhandling students, who had a very limited access to a restaurant 
kitchen for some practical work, students did not do their work skills training in 
cithcrarcalor an artificial work situation. There were obvious practical difficulties 
in providing such a situation, in providing a •training' warehouse, for example, or 
a 'training' shop. (This would not have been impossible: Frith 11980, p.3 1 ] refers 
to a factory process workshop on a training programme for young unemployed 
people in Coventry, where students worked all day on a production line making 
electrical goods that were, on completion, dismantled into their separate compo- 
nents and sent back to the beginningof the line.) In order lo provide them with some 
experience of die realities of the workplacc.thc students went out of the course onto 
work experience on an employer's premises for one to two days per week for the 
last half of die course. 

The work exigence on employers' premises was variable and based on 
expediency. Both work skills and social and life skills tutors attempted to match 
students with suitable work placements, i.e. they attempted togctthc students work 
experience in a specific area (for example, one student wanted to do his work 
experience in the morgue and this was arranged for him) or in an area that they hoped 
would be interesting for the student Good matching was important: if the students 
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d i slikcd their work experience ihcy were liable to si mply wal k out or to create such 
a bad impression with the employer that no further work placements would be 
possible in that firm; ifcmploycrsdislikcd the students they were sent, this reflected 
badly on the course itself and it jeopardised future work placements and the job 
opportunities of other students. Finding good work placements (and following up 
on these, resolving any problems that arose, etc.) took considerable skill and energy 
on the pan of all the tutors. However, it was difficult in the main to find any work 
placements at all: often, it was a matter of sending studentsout to whatever job was 
available (i .c. to whichcvcrcmploycr had been persuaded that having a student on 
work experience would be in their interest), crossing fingcrsand hoping forthebest. 
The work experience i n the courses often had a delayed starting date because of the 
difficulty of finding suitable placements. 

Jamicsonand Lighlfoot(l 981) claim thai work experience placements arc often 
dominated by administrative rather than curricula/ considerations (for example, 
finding enough placements) and this was the dominant constraint on the provision 
of work experience in these courses. However, even if the tutors had been able to 
be more selective as to work placements, it is unlikely that the students' experience 
of these would have been different. (Williamson, 1983, p,87, demonstrates that, 
even where work experience placements arc made carefully and are viewed as 
appropriate by trainees, their reactions to the experience arc varied.) The nature of 
their work experiences in the unskilled sector of the labour market in itself 
conditioned the YPTP student responses. 

The students regarded the social and life skills training provisions of the courses 
as a waslc of thci r time in that, in the main, they came onto the courses to learn work 
skills that would give them a job (KorndOrf fcr, 1987). They wanted specific skills 
thai would enable them to get a specif ic job, not gcncralisablc social sk il Is that were 
seen as irrelevant to the urgent task of gaining employment. The students wanted 
what the ski I Is training programme appeared tooffcr: thcchancc of a regular, secure 
job and the skills to gain and retain such employment. They were critical of any 
course content that did not appear to be aimed at those ends. However, Barry 
(c. 1984 , p.8) and Rcid (1 983) discovered that the main demands that New Zealand 
employers make of potential employees arc dependability, willingness »o Til in', 
predictability and willingness to stay on the job; that these social skills arc the 
marketable skills that employers refer to; that employers prefer to teach the required 
specific job skills themselves. The paradox of these training courses for thcsludcnts, 
then, was that the real skills they needed for employment were those that they 
devalued and, in many cases, rejected - the social and life skills - rather than the 
specific work skills which employers prefer to teach on the job. 
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Who needs transition education? 

While employers can be encouraged or persuaded by subsidies to lake on young 
people, by dc finilion capitalists cannot be forced to employ the young w iihin a free . 
enterprise labour market, governed by cycles of demand and supply, within which 
individuaJscntcr into fairly and freely negotiated wagecontracis (Finn, 1982, p.48). 
It is this reality, the reality of ihc youth labour markcl, that underpins the provision 
of transition education. Glccson (1983, p.2) claims thai there is developing in 
England adualsystcm of training for young people: thercarc ihosc who receive 'real 
training for real jobs' and those who receive 'social and life skills' for the dole. He 
suggests (1984, p.98) thai Ihc emergence of youth training has lilllc lo do wilh 
technical changes in production or with providing ihc necessary skills for improved 
efficiency - raihcr, il is concerned wilh "regulating youth labour markets and wilh 
establishing training as a subsiiluic for employment". In New Zealand this 
'educational aparihcid' is particularly obvious in ice hnical institutes where training 
programmes for young unemployed people have been implemented - real courses 
wilh real certification for real jobs arc offered toapprcnliccs.sccrctarialandnursing 
siudcnls; crsalz skills training courses, wilh noccrtificaiion beyond a certificate of 
attendance and wilh lilllc promise of fulurc employment, are offered lo unem- 
ployed youih. Moore ( 1983. p.26) pulslhc problcmof providingyoung unemployed 
people wilh 'skillsu-aining' succinctly: young people "arcnot least preferred Jin ihc 
labour markcl) because of anything they lack bul because of what they arc". The 
only way in which ihcy could become more aitracii veto employers is if they could 
be employed on youih rales, i.e. become cheaper lo employ. However, there has 
always been strong opposition by organised labour to differential rates of pay 
according loagc and thercarc few awards in New Zealand that contain youih rates. 
The issues, Ihcn, in the provision of work skills in training programmes for 
unemployed youth, arc not simply about ihc transition from school 10 work, but also 
about "ihc nature and quality of work.aboutdcskilling, low pay and the rccomposi- 
lion of labour" (Markall and Gregory, 1982. p.63) 

In iransiuon education 'success' cannot be discussal wilhoul taking seriously 
thcobviousquestion, 'Success for whom?'. For ihc slate the very lakcn-for-granlcd 
acceptance of transition education ralhcr than co/m'/iucc/ education is a success; for 
ihccollcgcs and tutors 'success' is more problematic and contested; for the students 
'success' is getting a job - and on dial criteria many find vocational skills training 
in transition education courses distincUy unsuccessful. 
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